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"SEELEY AND ©CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By ©. A. Hurron. With a Preface by A. S. 


MURRAY, LUL.D., Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. With 17 Examples printed in Colour and 36 printed in 





Monochrome, 5s. net sewed ; or in cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. (In October. 
GREEK BRONZES, by A. S. Murray, LL.D.; and GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES, 
by C. A. HUTTON. With 4 Photogravures, 8 Coloured Plates, and 77 other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edge, 10s. 6d. net. (Jn October. 


THE STORY BOOKS OF LITTLE GIDDING: being the Religious Dialogues recited in 


the Great Room at Little Gidding Hall, 1631-2. From the Original Manuscript of NICHOLAS FERRAR. With an Introduction by E.CRUWYS SHARLAND, 


Several Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [In October. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. By Dr. J. V. Wipmayn and Professor 
DIETRICH. Translated from the German by DORA E. HECHT. With 2 Portraits, large crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER, and How She was Painted by Mr. Ronny: a Story. By Mrs. 


MARSHALL, Author of “Under the Dome of St. Paul’s,” “In Westminster Choir,” &c. With 8 Illustrations after Rommey and Gainsborough. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Immediately. 
WOLF’S HEAD: a Story of the Prince of Outlaws. By the Rev. HE. Giuuat, Author of “ The 
King’s Reeve,” “In Lincoln Green,” &c. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [In a few days. 
SYLVIA IN FLOWERLAND. By Linpa Garprver, Author of “The Sound of a Voice,” &c. 
With 16 Illustrations by H. E. Butler. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Un a few days. 
LETTERS OF HENRY HUGHES DOBINSON, late Archdeacon of the Niger, in the Diocese 
of Western Equatorial Africa. With a Prefatory Memoir and 21 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


“His letters are admirable. So full are they of deep feeling and shrewd observation.”—Spectator. 


HANNIBAL AND THE GREAT WAR BETWEEN ROME AND CARTHAGE. By W. W. 


HOW, Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 3 Plans, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
“A piece of thorough workmanship. The fascinating story could hardly be better told in short compass.”—Manchester Guardian. 


NICIAS AND THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurca, M.A., formerly 


Professor of Latin in the University College, London. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
“An excellent little book....Professor Church has condensed the immortal chapters of Thueydides with notable skill and sympathy.”—Spectator. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


“A VERY TIMELY VOLUME.” THIRD EDITION. . 
AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. | WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Popularly Px- 
By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., Author of “The British Empire,” &c. With a plained. By RICHARD KERR, F.G.S. With Preface by Sir W. H. PREECE, 
Map and 4 Portraits on Copper—Lord Kitchener, Lord Cromer, General K.C.B., F.R.S., and many Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; or sewed, 1s. 
Gordon, Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes—crown 8vo, 5s. “ The author has achieved conspicuous success in his attempt to give the general 


“ * i a < ? blic a good understanding of the principles underlying the various systems of 
A really valuable book, which summarises lucidly and in a readable style the ae cc es S seal en Rlbew ‘ * 
action of European Powers in Africa since our first invasion of Egypt and conquest wireless telegraphy. Capitally illustrated."—Atheneum. 


of the Cape.” —Spectator. SEVENTH EDITION. Revised and brought up to date. 

THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By|THE CLERGYMAN’S LEGAL HANDBOOK 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “The Life of Sir Edward Hamley.” AND Maret gyre GUIDE: being a Manual of the Laws affecting 
With Porralts on Copper “Wellington, Sir John Moor, Soni and Masscna | {he feative Tun, Fnaon, and Duties of the Clergy and thelr Paruhlones 


. P . : ? 1898. By the late JAMES MURRAY DALE. Edited by JOHN SHUCKBURGH 
“ An able summary of a memorable series of campaigns....Uniformly interesting RISLEY, M.A., B.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


and well bale hmm TY % aa 
es: =a “Should be a welcome addition to the reference books of the clergy.”—Record. 


ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and SECOND EDITION. 
Conversation. By C.J. Cornisu, Author of “Life at the Zoo,” &c. With Ds 
16 Illustrations from Photographs by C. Reid, of Wishaw. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY : an, Essay 
me. bp Remy a yee inatghet, both imaginative and scientific, into WELLDON, D.D Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Crown 8v0, 68. ee 
S they see it, an 3 qui , P s mlkoe % WELLDON, D.D., % , 6S. 
attraction of all his senyions ae tfher » Sue paoupesil Mr. Oharies neue “States its arguments so freshly and eloquently that it cannot but be read with 


photographs of wild life contain i ra interest by many to whom the study of the subject as a chapter of theology would 
ed in this book are marvellous.” —Literature. be both impossible and distasteful.”—Scotsman. 


TOM TUG AND OTHERS: Sketches in a]QUR PRAYER-BOOK: Short Chapters on 


Domestic Menagerie. By Mrs. DEW-SMituH, Author of “Confidences of an i ' 
Amateur Gardener.” With 12 Illustrations by Elinor M. Monsell. Crown 8vo,6s. le he te ee et Comme Fagen, By een 


“It you are offered a choice Pee taantop = T 4 Oth 1 ‘ H.C. G. MOULE, D.D. Cloth, 1s. 
Mest ' Aopen: ve ‘om Tug an ers’ and a novel, pra ow, = & ; ‘ 
choose ‘ Tom Tug.’ Itisa beautiful book."—Black and White. pray |, “We know of no other little work on the subject which might be read with 


a, — sot mans eo teng — in the treasures enshrined in our 
GEORGE MORLAND b ; ook of Common Prayer.”—Church Bells. 
and the Evolution from “* 
him of some later Painters. By J T. NETTLESHIP. With 6 Copper Plates THE CROSS AND THE SPIRIT : Studies in 





: and 30 other Illustrations, cloth, 6s. net. the Epistle to the Galatians, By Professor H. C.G. MOULE,D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 
nee nels interesting reading. The monograph is charmingly illustrated by 1s. 6d. 
¥ beautiful reproductions of Morland’s work.’—Scotsman. “A very valuable piece of work."— Guardian. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SOCIALISM : ITS STRENGTH AND ITS WEAKNESS. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIALISM. By Gustave 
LE Bon, Author of “ The Crowd,” &c. Cloth, 16s. 


“The work is singularly lucid and well systematised ; and it forms a valuable 
contribution to the critical literature of its subject.”—Scotsman. 





A NEW CLIMBING BOOK. 


THE CLIMBS OF NORMAN-NERUDA. Edited, and 
with an Account of his Last Climb, by MAY NORMAN-NERUDA. Profusely 
Illustrated, and with Portraits, cloth, 21s. 

“The volume must have a special interest for all lovers of adventure and all 
devotees of mountaineering.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“ Every climber will desire to add Mr..Norman-Neruda’s book to his apes 
—Echo. 


LIFE AND BOOKS. By F.F. Leicutox. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt, 6s. 


A volume of essays dealing with certain phases of Art and Literature. There 
fs included ashort study of Machiavelli’s “ Discorsi,” and alsoan estimate of Lessing. 








“‘THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.”—-NEW VOLUME. 
ADMIRAL PHILLIP: the Founding of New South 


Wales. By Lovls BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY, Joint Authors of “The 
Mutineer,” &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 

“Tt is not too much tosay that Messrs. Becke and Jeffrey have rendered a service 
to the nation by compiling—obviously at great pains, industry and research—this 
admirable biography of Admiral Phillip."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE CHILDREN’S STUDY.—NEW VOLUME. 
CANADA. By Jean McItwraitu, Author of “The 


Making of Mary,” &c. [Just out. 
Previous Volumes in the Series. 
SCOTLAND. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
IRELAND. Edited by R. Barry O'BRIEN. 
ENGLAND. By Frances E. Cooke. 
GERMANY. By Kate FREILIGRATH KROEKER. 
OLD TALES FROM GREECE. By Atice ZIMMERN. 
FRANCE. By Mary RowsE.u. 
ROME. By Mary Forp. 
SPAIN. By Leonarp WILLIAMS, 
With Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 


DOUBT AND FAITH. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A. 
Being the Donellan Lectures for 1898-9. With Supplementary Chapters, cloth, 6s. 
CONTENTS :--1. God's Orthodoxy is Truth—2. Right and Wrong Doubt—3. What 
{s Faith ?—4. Bible Difficulties—5. Progressive Revelation—6. The Three Questions 
of Humanity Answered—7. The Message of Easter—8. The Doubt of Thomas— 
9. The Bridge of St. Paul—10. Help Lord mine Unbelief—11. Prayer—12. Miracles 
—13. Miracles of Grace—14. Our Divisions—15. Trust in God Almighty—16. Old 
Testament leroes—17. Belief and Practice—18. Are Christian Principles 
Practicable ?—19. Can we Honour all Men ?—20. Not Left Orphans. 








FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A CLERGYMAN. 


A DAY IN MY CLERICAL LIFE. By the Rev. R. E. 
VEAGH. Cloth, 6s. 

In this book we have a detailed account of one week-day in the life of a 
conscientious Anglican Vicar. The subject is treated from a humorous standpoint, 
but none the less the writer’s intention is evidently serious, and his remarks on 
such matters as visiting, reading the liturgy, &c., may well commend themselves to 
the gravest. Several characters appear in this drama of a day, as, for example, the 
Vicar’s wife, with an amusing account of how she became a “society woman”; 
his daughter, his curate, his deaconess, his churchwardens, and others. 





Recent Fiction. 


THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Many, 


Author of “ Moonlight,” “Susannah,” &c. “Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.” 
6s. 


“The story is clever and amusing throughout....it will please everyone who 
reads it.”’—Scotsman. 

“Mrs. Mann is steadily winning a very high reputation among the newer 
writers of fiction. ‘Susannah’ is still probably her most substantial performance. 
But ‘ Moonlight’ and her most recent book, ‘The Patten Experiment,’ show equal 
cleverness, and perhaps even an advance in artistic dexterity.”—Bookman, 


A FAIR IMPERIALIST: a Novel. By V. J. Leatuer- 
DALE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
A volume dealing with an English party at Lake Como. Nihilist plots, duels, 
descriptions of scenery, and accounts of gambling, both in private and at Monte 
Carlo, are dealt with in the story, which is thus rendered a very exciting one. 





NEW VOLUME IN THE “‘ OVERSEAS LIBRARY.” 
A CORNER OF ASIA. By Hueu CuiFrorp. 


This volume displays the immense knowledge which Mr. Clifford, as an English 
Official, possesses of the Malay. and tells us more authoritatively about him than do 
the works of any other writer. 


Previous Volumes in this Series. 
THE WELL-SINKERS. By ETHEL Quinn. 
IN GUIANA WILDS. By James Ropway. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE LOCUSTS. By A. WERNER. 
THE IPANE. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
Price, paper, 1s. €d. each ; cloth, 2s. each, 


J. M. DENT AND Co, 


Some Forthcoming Volumes, 
THE LARGER TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. With numerous Photogravure 
and Illustrations and Notes and Glossary. To be completed in Tontepice 
cloth, square crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net per volume. « Volumes 

There is also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 175 Copies, bound i 
with numerous extra Illustrations. The price of this Edition may beam and 
from the bookeellers. tained 


LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 2 Volk. Wit 


Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, and with numerous Illustrations ; 
line by C. E. BRocx, and with Photogravure Frontispiece to each voluy <j 
Long feap 8vo, cloth, 7s. éd. net ; leather, 8s. 6d. net. Hume, 


A WORLD IN A GARDEN. By R. Nam, 


With Illustrations in Photogravure by Miss JESSIE MACGREGOR. 4s, ¢q net 


WOODCUT PORTRAITS OF TWELVE 
MEN OF LETTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By R. BRYDEY 
With 12 Plates and Title-page, done up in canvas portfolios. 2Is, net." 


PICTURESQUE YORKSHIRE. Written by 


J.S. FLETCHER. With over 500 Illustrations by H. RAILToy, Winuray Hype. 
JOHN FULLEYLOVE, R.L, ALFRED PARSONS, A.R.A., GEORGE S. Excoop. 
R.L, W. R. ROUSE, and others. It is to be completed in 18 Monthly Parts, 
Small Paper Is. per part, and Large Paper 2s 6d. per part. Volume i 
containing the first Six Parts, now ready. Small Paper, 7s. 6d. net; Large 
Paper, 17s. 6d. net. 

BEATRICE D’ESTE, Duchess of Milan, 1475. 
1497: a Study of the Renaissance. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs, Henry 
Ady). With numerous Photogravure Illustrations, 

LEAVES FROM OUR TUSCAN KITCHEN, 
By Mrs. JANET Ross. 2s. 6d. net. 

A GUIDE TO THE REFLECTIONS ANp 
REMINISCENCES OF BISMARCK. Translated from the German of Dr, 
Horst KouL by CLARA BELL. With a Portrait of Bismarck from the paint. 
ing by Lehnbach. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 

THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LAN. 

GUAGES. By HENRY W. SWEET. 

THE WHITE ROBE OF CHURCHES OF 

THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. Some Pages from the History of the 

Romanesque Cathedral of Gloucester. By the Very Rev. H. D. SPENCE, Dean 

of Gloucester. 

AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. By 

DONALD G. MITCHELL. Second Volume. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

LAMB’S MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL, 

With 20 Illustrations in 7 Colours by WINIFRED GREEN, and Binding Design 

also by WINIFRED GREEN. Oblong fcap. 4to, 5s. net. 

A BOOK OF MADRIGALS. Collected, with 

Introduction, by F. A. Cox. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 

net. 

GARDENS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By 

A. FORBES SIEVEKING. With 6 Photogravures and 24 other Illustrations 

from Pictures by G. S. ELGOOD, R.I., Photographs, and other sources. Large 

crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

SCOTT’S IVANHOE. With 12 Illustrations in § 


Colours by C. E. BROCK. 4s. 6d. net. 


MASTER DEATH, MOCKER & MOCKED. 


By ALICE SARGANT. 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS SERIES. 
Edited by F. J. CRowEsT. With Portraits and Facsimiles of Music and other 
Illustrations in Photogravure, half-tone und line. Square fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


BEETHOVEN. By F. J. Crowest. 
BACH. By(C. F. A. Winirams. 
WAGNER. By C. A. Lincey. 


THE SAINTLY LIVES SERIES. 


First Volume, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net per vol. 


ELIZABETH PEASE NICHOL. By Anxal 
STODDART, Author of “ John Stuart Blackie: a Biography.” 

THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
EARLE’S MICROCOSMOGRAPHY. _ To 


gether with HEALY’s Translation (1610) of THE CHARACTERS OF THEO: 
PHRASTUS, now first reprinted. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 

THE LAXDALE SAGA. Now First Translated 
from the Icelandic. : 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. Together with 


the PORTICAL REMAINS OF ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. Edited by the 
General Editor of the Series. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS AND LYRICAL 


TENNYSON’S MAUD AND LYRICAL 


POEMS. 











DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY. 

The Italian Text, with English Translation on opposite page, together with brief 

Explanatory Notes, Maps, Charts, &c., and Introductory Arguments to 
each Canto :— 


PARADISO. Translated by the Rev. Pxip WICK- 


STEED, M.A. 


INFERNO. Text together with Translation, Notes, 


and Arguments, by CARLYLE. Revised by Dr. OELSNER. 


PURGATORIO. Text together with Translations 


by T.OKEY. Text Revised by Dr. OELSNER; and Arguments by the Rev. 
PHILIP WICKSTEED, M.A. 


Catalogue and Prospectuses on Application, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings. E.C. 


J. M, DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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A NEW STUDY OF TENNYSON.* 


Ir is a very long time since we have come upon a volame of 
criticism which is so sane, and at the same time so fresh and 
stimulating, as the one before us. Tennyson’s poems are to 
this generation 80 familiar that it is by no means an easy 
task to judge them on their merits, and younger men are so 
apt to over-estimate the work of their immediate contem- 
poraries that we should hardly have been surprised if Mr. 
Gwynn had shown himself a little out of sympathy with 
what delighted and satisfied an older generation. But we 
find, on the contrary, that the criticism is remarkably sympa- 
thetic; Mr. Gwynn has pot himself at the poet’s point of 
view, and has succeeded in writing an appreciation which the 
most devout admirer may read with pleasure, and at the 
same time with profit. For Mr. Gwynn will in many cases 
have given him reasons for the admiration that was before 


only instinctive. 

The chapter from which it will be most easy to illustrate 
Mr. Gwynn’s merit as a critic is that entitled “The Poems,” 
in which he treats of the great mass of Tennyson’s lyrical 


work :— 

“The greatest of his pure lyrics are to be found, I think, in 
Maud and In Memoriam, and with these must be ranked with- 
out a single exception all the songs in The Princess. Tears, idle 
tars is unique in the language. Browning’s One Word More and 
Lamb’s delightful lines on the ‘ old familiar faces’ are poems, in a 
sense lyrical, that dispense with rhyme; Collins’s Ode to Evening 
has been much praised for the melody of its versification. But 
none of these is like Tears, idle tears, which has the absolute 
movement and quality of song, not less than even such verses as 
‘The splendour falls on castie walls,’ where everything is done by 
an elaborate system of single and double rhymes, and by repeated 
refrains, to suggest music to the ear. And apart from the haunt- 
ing charm of the verse, there is poetry of the subtlest kind in 
this new expression of the thought that Virgil puts so inimitably 


in his 
Again :— 

“Break, break, break will always be admirable; so will Flow 
down, cold rivulet, to the sea, and the two lovely stanzas called 
Requiescat :— 


‘Sunt lacrim# rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.’” 


‘Fair is her cottage in its place, 
Where yon broad water sweetly, slowly glides, 
It sees itself from thatch to base 
Dream in the sliding tides. 
And fairer she, but ah how soon to die! 
Her quiet dream of life this hour may cease. 
Her peaceful being slowly passes by 
To some more perfect peace.’ 
It is worth while looking close here to observe the skill with 
which the studied irregularity of metre is used. The ten- 
syllable line, introduced in the first stanza to suggest the slow 
movement of the river, is caught up in the second as if the life 


were being gradually borne irresistibly out to sea.” 
Again :— 

“Finest of all the ballads is the great poem upon Sir Richard 
Grenville and his Revenge. The form, by no means a common 
one, was almost certainly suggested by Browning’s Hervé Riel, 
but Hervé Riel, though a spirited poem, has no claim to rank 
with Tennyson’s magnificent work. ‘I'he inequalities of the 
metre which with Browning made a series of roughnesses are by 
Tennyson used with the finest effect to mark transitions in the 
intensity of the narrative, and nothing could exceed the skill 
with which in the last stave he gives the movement of the 
storm, rising ever higher and higher in attack upon the fleet, till 
at last there came the final downward plunge, and all was lone 
water, a waste immensity of waves: 

* And the little Revenge herself went down by the island crags, 
To be lost evermore in the main.’ 
This, with the Charge of the Light Brigade, probably makes up the 
only ballad work of Tennyson which posterity will care about.’ 


Once more, about the two Northern Farmers :— 


“This portrait (the Farmer old style) is as living and dramatic 
as the other; it is also what the other is not—a poem. There is 
essential poetry in the presentment of the rough old brute (so 
Fitz-Gerald called him), with his strong hold on life, and his 





* Ten: : : 
Gon, f bark @ Critical Study. By Stephen Gwynn, London: Blackie and 








stolid contempt of death. The whole man and his life are there, 
crowded into less than seventy lines; and there also is the 
unconscious poetry of the life...... These two poems (but 
especially the one which is a poem) must be counted among the 
elect handful of Tennyson’s work. You cannot estimate him 
fairly without reference to them, for no man working in verse 
has exceeded them in humorous creative power since Shakespeare. 
I would put the man who ‘stubbed ‘Thornaby waste’ beside 
Ulysses just as confidently as a Rembrandt by a Greek statue.” 


All that seems to us excellently said. To only one passage in 


| this admirable chapter would we take exception, and that is 
| to Mr. Gwynn’s estimate of 7ithonus. He says this poem 


“can scarcely rank with @none and Ulysses, for the simple 
reason that it is a masterpiece of style and nothing beyond 
that.” Weshonld ourselves rank U/ysses immeasurably above 
none; but that is by the way. What we object to is Mr. 
Gwynn’s curious assumption that 7’ithonus does not deal with 
any real human passion. The desire of old age for death is 
naturally not so common as that of youth for love, or middle 
age for fresh enterprise, because extreme senility is the lot of 
comparatively few, but it is a real, and sometimes a very pas- 
sionate, desire; and it is a little remarkable that a critic of 
Mr. Gwynn’s insight, even if be had never met with it, should 
not have perceived its possibility. 


The chapter on “ Tennyson’s Political Opinions” strikes us 
as putting the case with great fairness; that on his religious 
opinions is perhaps too short and sketchy to do justice to the 
subject, which would require an essay to itself. We notice 
two or three slips in interpretation in Mr. Gwynn’s analysis 
of the In Memoriam. We do not recall anything in that 
poem about a “fear of howling winds that may be toss- 
ing and harryiug the poor ghost.” It looks as if Mr. Gwynn 
had taken the fifteenth elegy as addressed to Hallam’s spirit, 
instead of to the ship that was bringing home his body. The 
present writer makes the suggestion because he once heard a 
distinguished Dublin professor so take the passage, but he was 
successful in convincing him of his error, and we have confi- 
dencethatasecond reading will convince Mr. Gwynn, if, indeed, 
that is the origin of the remarkable statement above quoted. 
Nor do we see any ground for Mr. Gwynn’s assertion that 
the Mary of the thirty-second elegy is “identified in 
imagination with the poet’s sister, Hallam’s bride that should 
have been.” It is,on the contrary, very noteworthy how that 
lady was ignored by the poet, even in the poem that pro- 
fessedly treated of her marriage. The main outcome of the 
marriage, according to the poet, was that the two brothers-in- 
law were to become “a single soul.” Mr. Gwynn’s interpreta- 
tion, too, of the first verse of all seems to us impossible. He 
takes the rising “on stepping-stones of our dead selves” 
to imply the theological truth of immortality, whereas 
it must mean in the context a spiritual rising above 
a lower moral state. But these are slight blemishes, and 
affect only a few pages of the book. Attention may be 
called, in conclusion, to the very suggestive chapter upon 
Tennyson’s style. Mr. Gwynn lays stress on the poet’s un- 
exampled dexterity in the use of words, especially his extra- 
ordinary power of using them to suggest sound and motion in 
his pictures of landscape, as in the famous line of Maud— 


“Listening now to the tide, in its broad-flung ship-wrecking 


roar, 
Now to the scream of a madden’d beach dragg’d down by the 


wave ;” 
or the autumn scene in Jn Memoritam— 
“ The rooks are blown about the sky.” 


This is a power which no living poet has given any sign of 
possessing except Mr. Bridges, who in his pictures of motion 
comes very close to Tennyson. But higher than these gifts 
Mr. Gwynn rightly ranks one which he calls the quality of 
“ magical suggestion ” :— 

“ This,” he says, ‘fis something even higher than the Horatian 
felicity of expression which packs a definite thought into words 
that become inseparable from it, like the Rectius vives Ode: yet 
in Horace too you can match it with a passage— 


‘Nos ubi decidimus 
Quo pater Aeneas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus 
Pulvis et umbra sumus.’ 


Lines like these can never be adequately translated. That is 
where one cannot be sure about a contemporary. Will any 
lines in Tennyson have this magical suggestion, this imperish- 
able accent? I seem to hear it in Ulysses, I seem to hear it 


in Tears, idle tears. I seem to hear it in the germinal lines of 
Maud:— © 
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* Oh, that ’twere possible, 
After long grief and pain, 
To find the arms of my true love 

Round me once again !’ 
Where do the words come from ? we ask ourselves over lines like 
these. What is there in them that should stir vague hopes and 
long-forgotten regrets, and set all the vaults of our memory 
echoing? If we had the answer we should be able to define 
poetry.” 
With this last quotation we must take leave of Mr. Gwynn’s 


book, cordially recommending it to all lovers of poetry. 





LIFE OF MR. RAIKES, LATE POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL.* 

A READER of many biographies is wont after a time to 
classify them roughly under two heads,—those that are 
written by near relatives, and those that are not. The latter, 
generally being of a more or less critical character, invite 
criticism in their turn; the former are, as a rule, not only 
uncritical, but also disarm all outside criticism. The Life of 
the late Postmaster-General belongs to the first class. It is 
inevitable that the memory of such a man should assume 
rather greater proportions in the eyes of his son than in 
those of the outer world. Nevertheless, though one may fail 
to find the same interest in, or recognise all the importance 
which the biographer attributes to, the life-work of his father, 
there is still reason to appreciate this filial sketch of a 
strong and interesting character. Mr. Henry Cecil Raikes was 
undoubtedly, as his son says,a man of more than average 
ability, but the measure of his success in his public life will 
hardly seem to have fallen short of his deserts. Still, his 
intimate friends were of that opinion; and his biographer 
here attributes his partial want of success to two principal 
causes, the lack of a sufficiently large private income, and a 
sturdy independence of spirit, which made him a confirmed 
enemy of that “compromise” that is the breath of govern- 
ment to-day :— 

“There is no reason to suppose that the latter-day leaders of 

the Conservative party failed to appreciate Mr. Raikes’ abilities 
and the untiring service he rendered to the cause. Nevertheless, 
although when in power they offered him posts of dignity and 
public importance, they—not unnaturally, from their own point 
of view—preferred to bestow places, the possession of which 
would enable their holders’ influence to make itself really felt in 
the inner circle of the Ministry, upon men of more flexible 
disposition than the subject of this memoir.” 
To our mind such a reason for the non-attainment of 
Cabinet rank by a man of Mr. Raikes’s talent and services is 
in itself a fairly sufficient one. A Minister must consider 
the difficulties of his colleagues as well as his own, and Mr. 
Raikes, when he once recognised a course as right and just, 
was rather wont to forget all other considerations. That 
same temper, however, helped in some respects to make him 
an admirable public servant in face of difficulties. The 
period of his tenure of the Post Office was rather a stormy 
one, but he held on to what he considered the right course 
with a really fine courage and persistency, in spite of a 
rather lukewarm support on the part of his friends, and his 
conduct has since been fully vindicated. He may have been 
disappointed in not obtaining a leading part in the counsels 
of his party, but at any rate he was not thereby disposed to 
underestimate the importance of the post that he did hold, 
or the value of the services he rendered init. Ina speech 
delivered at the time of the Penny Post Jubilee he thus 
described the functions of the Postmaster-General :— 

“Talk of armies! Why, the number of officers I have just 
mentioned to you, and of whom I may say I am for the 
sime the Commander-in-Chief, are more numerous than any 
regular forces which the Secretary of State for War can show 
within the compass of Her Majesty’s dominions. ‘The fleets over 
which the Postmaster-General exercises control are faster, better 
found, and more efficient than any which obey the bidding of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Talk of the Foreign Office! or the 
Colonial Office! Why half the work of those departments is 
what we make for them, and in which we have to assist them.” 

In the midst of the heavy work which was imposed on him 
by the Government service, and the business labours which 
he voluntarily undertook for the sake of his own income, Mr. 
Raikes still found time for a more literary use of his pen, and 
was the author of some political skits, among other things, 
which testified to a genuine literary talent and a good sense 
of humour. Presumably, however, it was not Mr. Raikes 
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. ——. 
who was the author of the poetical and rather crue] in 
junction to Mr. Peter Rylands which is quoted jn this 
volume :— 

“Mr. Rylands had many solid qualities, but he was not 
inspiring speaker, and on one occasion in the House, when he — 
on his legs aud appeared likely to remain there for some — 
this was brought home to him in a somewhat unkind pad 
As he proceeded with his indictment of the Government a gli of 
paper began to travel along the benches, and in its course pi 
a good deal of merriment. At length it reached the orator, ang 
on looking at it he was confronted with the following doggerel:— 


*Preposterous Peter, prithee cut it short ; 
That Dizzy doeth what he didn’t ought 
We know. Yet life were sweeter, 
Which gave ten Dizzys and dispensed with Peter,’ 


The cruel part of it was that the effusion emanated from his own 
side of the House.” 

For Disraeli he had a genuine admiration and esteem; but 
one story that he told of his great chief seems, to us at least, 
rather difficult to believe, though the biographer finds it 
“sufficiently credible to be true.” On the occasion of his 
famous speech at the Free-trade Hall in Manchester, in 1873, 
Mr. Disraeli is said to have requested a confidential friend to 
procure him, if possible, three bottles of white brandy. The 
commission was fulfilled with some difficulty; only two 
bottles of such a brandy were to be found in all the town, and 
the owner had to be informed of their destination before he 
could be induced to give them up :— 

“ But the strangest part of the story is yet to come. The two 

bottles were duly conveyed to the Hall, and placed under the 
table; and Mr. Disraeli gave his friend strict injunctions to keep 
the tumbler which stood upon it constantly replenished with 
brandy and water in equal quantities, while he was speaking, 
These instructions were carefully carried out, but after some 
little time had elapsed, Mr. Disraeli half turned and whispered 
‘Stronger! make it stronger!’ This he continued to repeat at 
intervals, until, towards the close of his very lengthy address, the 
friend was perforce driven into supplying him with the neat 
spirit, which, owing to its colour, was indistinguishable from 
water by those sitting around. And at the conclusion of the 
speech both bottles were empty !” 
A more credible and more amusing story in connection with 
Disraeli is one which Mr. Raikes used to tell at his own 
expense. He had conceived the idea of buying a certain 
picture at a public auction and presenting it to Disraeli, and 
to this end he had invoked successfully the sympathy and 
assistance of some of his colleagues. Unfortunately the 
picture had already been sold before his arrival on the scene, 
and still more unfortunately he took a well-known picture- 
dealer into his confidence as to the ultimate destination of 
the picture if it could be secured. The dealer tuok the most 
kindly interest in the affair, and by his mediation the 
obdurate buyer was at last induced to relinquish his 
purchase for more than six times the sum he had paid for it, 
The picture was presented to Disraeli; but months afterwards 
Mr. Raikes received an enigmatical letter from the dealer, 
telling him of another possible purchaser of the canvas, and 
suggesting that he, Mr. Raikes, might make as good a bargain 
as the dealer himself had done. Thus he learnt for the first 
time that not only was the kind dealer and the obdurate 
buyer one and the same person, but also that his own 
explanation of his reasons for acquiring the picture had 
been regarded as a mere device to get it cheap. It isa 
pleasant story, and not the less so in that it argues a certain 
honest and candid simplicity on the part of the victim who 
told it. Indeed, one might imagine that it was in no small 
measure this quality of direct and simple candour that 
endeared Mr. Raikes to political friends and foes alike, and 
prevented public enmity in his case from ever developing 
into private animosity. It is noteworthy that he was always 
the best of friends with the leaders of the Liberal party,— 
even with Mr. Gladstone, who had once in more early days 
been goaded into declaring that he was “the most impudent 
young man in England”; and that though he never feared 
to speak his mind freely about his own leaders, his plain- 
speaking never estranged their sympathy. 

And yet few public men of the same time have succeeded 
in raising a more violent storm of obloquy against themselves 
than the late Postmaster-General. For a short space he 
really seemed to be one of the best-hated men in London, and 
his struggle with the Post Office employés was embittered by 
the most violent and baseless attacks upon the honesty of his 
motives. The storm was not of long duration, and he lived 
to see his actions more than justified by subsequent resulta. 
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Still, the strain of the combat and the heavy work which 
necessarily fell upon him ultimately killed him at his post; 
for if ever 2 man worked himself to death in the public service, 
it was Mr. Raikes. We do not think his country was ever 
ally ungrateful to him in his lifetime—however harsh 
public criticism of his actions may have sometimes seemed 
and we are sure that it will welcome this tribute to bis 


memory, paid by his own son. 


actu 





MISS STOKES’S “HIGH CROSSES.” * 


We rejoice to see that the Royal Irish Academy has not for- 
gotten its splendid traditions as the promoter of archxological 
research in Ireland. The publication of accurate illustrations 
and descriptions of the high crosses which form so unique 
and impressive a branch of Irish antiquities is a real service 
to archeologists; and how carefully and beautifully it is 
being done every one will understand when the author and 
draughtswoman is Miss Margaret Stokes, who has devoted a 
lifetime to the study and illustration of the art of her 
country. The importance of the fifty or more high crosses 
dotted about sixteen of the counties of Ireland lies partly in 
their peculiarity of form and the fact that such crosses are 
extremely rare elsewhere, and partly in the symbolism of 
their curious sculptures. The form, as Miss Stokes says, 
“may be held to have originated in Ireland, where the Eastern 
form of the cross within a circle was changed to a Latin 
cross with the circle, by lengthening the central line so as to 
form a shaft or pillar, and by extending the arms and head 
beyond the circle.” It would appear that this shape of cross 
remained unaltered in Ireland, contemporaneously with the 
round towers, from at least the ninth to the twelfth century, 
and itis remarkable to notice that not only do these high 
crosses seem to belong exclusively to sanctuaries, bat 
in perhaps three out of four cases they are clearly 
associated with round towers or their sites. That they 
were set up, after the fashion of the ancient pillar- 
stones, to mark the boundaries of the sanctuaries per- 
mitted to fugitives by the Brehon law is fairly established. 
We read in a canon of the Hibernensis, “ Let the boundary 
of the sanctuary have signs round it...... Wherever 
you may find the sign of the Cross of Christ injure it not, 
Three persons consecrate the boundary of the sanctuary, the 
king, the bishop, the people.” Many of these crosses are 
mentioned by name in the Annals of the Four Masters, who 
refer to the capture of fugitives at the Cross of the Scriptures 
at Clonmacnois. Outrages of sanctuary were, of course, not 
impossible in the lawless days of early Ireland, and we read 
in the Lebar Brece of a company of satirists who were pursued 
by Mael-bresail,and sought protection in vain under “the Cross 
of the Satirists ” of the Church of Rahen. But satirists are 
doubtless ferae naturae, liable to be killed at sight ; and prob- 
ably the author of the Drapier’s Letters would have found 
the Cross of Hua Suanaig a poor defence if Chief Justice 
Whiteway had caught him there. The erection and the 
blessing of such crosses are referred to in the Life of St. 
Columba; and the Tripartite Life records St. Patrick’s setting 
up of more than one high cross,—“et digito suo signavit locum, 
et crucem posuit ibi,”’ as the Book of Armagh phrases it. 
But of course many of these crosses were not connected with 
sanctuaries. St. Patrick was an assiduous visitor of crosses; 
“whether he were in a chariot or on a horse, he used to fare 
toevery cross,” and when once he forgot to do so, it turned out 
that the cross was set over a heathen’s grave, which explained 
the omission. Standing crosses, however, were seldom used 
for sepulchral monuments, and there is no doubt that their chief 
use was to mark the sanctuaries. We can hardly attach much 
importance to the story which Miss Stokes adduces as possible 
evidence of offerings being laid at the foot of a high cross. 
Bresal had profanely seized a cleric’s hand to restrain him 
from building a church near a pigsty in Leinster—surely a 
proper and natural protest—and Bresal being siain, his pro- 
fane hand was brought by a hawk and laid at the foot of 
Cross Sailech in the presence of St. Findian. So, at least, 
says the Book of Leinster. But we must leave it to Mr. 
Lang to explain by the mysterious methods of folk-lore. It 
is sufficient to know from a comparison of numeroas citations 





ee High Crosses of Castledermot and Durrow. By Margaret Stokes, 
k norary Member of the Royal Irish Academy. With 12 Illustrations. Dublin : 
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from Irish historical and legendary literature that “the 
ancient sanctuaries were marked by high crosses outside the 
ramparts, and that they were under the invocation of certain 
saints, and offered protection to the fugitives who sought 
shelter under their arms.” 


To the student of Christian iconography the high crosses 
of Ireland are exceptionally interesting. Their numerous 
panels are filled with sculptures of Scriptural scenes, the 
connection and order of which puzzle the uninitiated, but are 
often simple enough to those who have learnt the grammar 
of this traditional art-language in The Byzantine Painter's 
Guide, the Biblia Pauperum, or the illustrated medixval 
Bestiaries. One has to examine the sculptures of the 
crosses by exactly the same method as one studies the 
stained windows of Milan, the Certosa of Pavia, the frescoes 
of Giotto, or Byzantine mosaics. It is a study of Biblical 
symbolism, systematically arranged to express the truths 
of Christianity. ‘A hieratic cycle of subjects came into 
use, not necessarily for doctrinal purposes, but as expressive 
of religious faith.” The student of these Irish monuments 
must not only know this symbolism, and the method of 
teaching by type and antitype, if he wishes to understand the 
art of the crosses, but ‘“‘ he should also be acquainted with the 
history of the founder or first bishop of the Church to which 
the cross belonged, events of whose life have occasionally 
been illustrated in one panel of the monument; and lastly, 
he should have had experience in tracing the intricate 
designs and characteristic patterns of Irish art.” In 
these subjects Miss Stokes is herself pastmistress. 
Her treatment of iconography was never better shown 
than in her essay on the bas-relief on the cross 
at Monasterboice in the Reliquary of last April, where 
the mosaics of Torcello and the figures in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, illustrating hell, are brought into connection 
with similar scenes on the Irish cross, and the long prevalence 
of a tradition of representation, which may have travelled 
from Italy to Ireland in the ninth or tenth century, is 
indicated. 

The Royal Irish Academy is indeed fortunate in obtaining 
Miss Stokes’s services for this monumental work. It is 
executed with her invariable thoroughness, not merely in the 
elaboration of the descriptions, the fullness of historical re- 
search, and the minute working ont of the subjects of the sculp- 
tures, but also in the perfection of the illustrations, The method 
employed will commend itself to all archzologists. First, 
photographs were taken, full face, and in as broad sunshine 
as possible. These are reproduced in the first plate. But 
photographs can never by themselves truly represent these 
crumbling sculptures, stained by lichens, or worn away almost 
to perfect smoothness, so that only a sidelight brings out the 
pattern of the decoration. Accordingly, the photographs 
were enlarged and printed in platinotype; then careful 
rubbings were made of each separate panel, a work of con- 
siderable labour and difficulty; and the enlarged photo- 
graphs were finally gone over with the help of the rub- 
bings, and the high lights touched in. By this plan the 
true, as distinguished from the apparent, outlines were 
brought out distinctly, and the result is as accurate and 
clear a reproduction of the monuments as can be attained. 

The crosses illustrated in the present part are the north 
and south Crosses of Castledermot and the Cross of Durrow. 
The former belonged to the ancient monastery in County 
Kildare, of which some scanty ruins still remain, including 
the chancel arch and the cloictech or bell-house, with its 
old rough masonry and square-headed apertures. The 
Durrow Cross in West Meath belonged to the church 
founded by St. Columba in the sixth century “ in the field of 
oaks ” (Dearmach, Dermog, Durrow), as Bede recurds. This 
cross is almost all that remains of the “ beautiful church,” 
and of the “devout city of a hundred crosses.” All three 
monuments are covered with Biblical scenes in high relief, 
and the Durrow Cross has also an inscription which seems to 
identify its founder with Dabhthach, the Steward of Darrow, 
who died in 1010, according tothe Four Masters. The three ex- 
amples illustrated in this sumptuous work, however, full of in- 
terest as they are, only whet one’s desire to see the rest of these 
monuments adequately represented in the same manner. Far 
too little attention is given in England to the remains of the 
extraordinary development of artistic work in Ireland in the 
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so-called “dark ages,’ with which we have nothing that 
can be put in comparison. Students on the Continent have 
found out the importance of Irish art in the history of 
decorative design, and no one who visits the unique collec- 
tion exhibited in the Netional Maseum at Dublin can 
fail to be amazed at the delicacy and originality of the work. 
and the beauty and true artistic feeling of the decoration. 
Miss Stokes bas done more than any one living by her Hand- 
book of Early Christian Art in Ireland, and her otber 
writings, to unseal the eyes of the unobservant, and it may 
be trusted that this edition of the famous crosses, with their 
curious symbolism and their moving histories, may lead 
more students to investigate one of the most captivating and 
mysterious chapters in the history of medieval art. 
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NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. 


The Geography of Mammals. By William Lutley Sclater and 
Philip Lutley Sclater. (Kegan Paul, Trench, andCo. 12s.)—More 
than forty years ago Dr. Sclater suggested to naturalists that, for 
zoological purposes, the globe wight be divided into six regions, 
each one of which was characterised by the presence or the 
absence of certain animals. It had, of course, long been obvious 
that animals were not distributed according to political boun- 
Jaries, and that it was impossible to study zoology without taking 
account of the strange way in which animals are scattered over 
the earth’s surface. The first seven chapters of the present work 
are from the pen of Dr. Sclater’s son (Mr. W. L. Sclater), and 
they have already appeared in the Geographical Journal. The 
chapter on “ The Distribution of Marine Mammals,” which is an 
interesting branch of the subject, was published some time ago in 
the “ Proceedings” of the Zoological Society. The six regions 
which Dr. Sclater originally suggested have been occasionally 
criticised, but are now generally accepted. The subject has been 
most admirably worked out by the authors of this book, which no 
one who cares for natural history can fail to read without the 
most profound interest. The work is well illustrated with some 
fifty woodcuts of mammals typical of the various regions ; and it 
is also well supplied with maps, which are most necessary if 
one is to follow the facts and conclusions of the authors. 
The first region, according to the plan suggested in the present 
volume, is the Australian, which possesses some striking 
peculiarities. The Australian region includes Australia, New 
Guinea, the Moluccas, and also the islands of the Pacific and 
New Zealand. It is characterised chiefly by the marsupials 
which abound there. In this region, too, are found the only 
examples of the lowest order of egg-laying mammals. Bats and 
some peculiar genera of mice are the chief mammals besides those 
above mentioned. The orders of mammals most common in other 
parts of the Old and the New World are absent except in some of 
the northern islands where a few have become established. The 
second is the Neotropical region, which consists of the continent 
of South America, the West Indies, Central America, and a por- 
tion of Southern Mexico. This is a region of tropical forests, rich 
in animal life,and eight out of the nine orders of terrestrial 
mammals are found there. The opossums, which extend into 
North America, are the only representatives of the marsupials 
found outside the Australian region. Sloths, ant-eaters, and 
armadillos are most characteristic of South America; whilst 
oxen, horses, elephants, and rhinoceroses are unknown there. 
Among monkeys, the marmosets and the capuchins are found 
nowhere else. The next region is the Ethiopian, which includes 
the vast continent of Africa south of the Sahara, and Southern 
Arabia, as well as the island of Madagascar, with a fauna so re- 
markable that some would make a separate region of it. This 
great region is the richest in species, though not in forms peculiar 
to itself. The hunter has not yet exterminated the herds of 
elephants, antelopes, giraffes, and similar large beasts which 
wander over the interior. Most curious perhaps are the so- 
called “lipotypes,’ or families which are wanting in the 
region, as, for instance, the deer and the bears. And 
more strange still is it to observe that while both deer and 
bears are unknown in the Ethiopian region, both are found in 
Morocco, north of the great Sahara. Fourthly, there is the small 
and not very characteristic Oriental region. It begins in the 
West with India and Ceylon, stretches east to include Southern 
China and the large islands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Celebes, and many smaller ones. It is separated from the 
Australian region by the line (called Wallace’s line) which is 





° iii 
drawn between the two islands of Lombok and Bali, Although 
the fauna of the Oriental region is markedly different from x 
Australian, it bears strong resemblance to the other regions which 
adjoin it, and from which its mammals have possibly been go. 
rived. The next region consists of North America and Greenland 
and is called the Nearctic, but it contains so few distinctive forms 
that there is some doubt whether it should not be grouped as 
sub-region of that portion of Europe and Northern Asia which ig 
now called the Palearctic region. Monkeys of every sortare un. 
known; the only marsupial is the Virginian opossum; the only 
edentate is a single species of armadillo. The musk-ox, the 
prong-buck, and the Rocky Mountain goat are peculiar to North 
America; but bisons are found in both the New and the Old 
World. The families we find absent are the families of swine. 
horses, dormice, hyenas, and hedgehogs. The sixth and last is 
the Palzarctic region, which consists of the Northern part of the 
Old World, beginning with the British Islands in the West and 
extending across to the Japanese Islands in the Far East, In 
number of distinct species it ranks fourth. The camel, the ro2- 
deer, the musk-deer, and the chamois are peculiar to the region, 
Such is the merest outline of a book which is a vcry valuable CON. 
tribution to the literature of zoology. In the latter part of the 
volume the subject is treated from another point of view, and the 
several orders of mammals are dealt with in succession, and their 
distribution is examined. 


Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands. By G. A. B. Dewar, 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The Hampshire highlands, which 
Mr. Dewar most pleasantly describes in this volume of the 
“Haddon Hall Library,” lie in the north-western corner of one 
of our most favoured counties, bordering on Wiltshire on the 
west, and Berkshire on the north. Yet, as he truly says, in 
spite of the charms and beauties of the district, it is a portion of 
the county little considered, and rarely visited by travellers. It 
may be that the district has greater attractions for those who 
have their homes there, than for mere sight-seers. Mr. Dewar 
begins with a general account of the district and'a Hampshire 
home :—“ The house stands in a small park or clearing in the 
midst of the great oak or hazel woods which climb steadily up 
one of those rounded chalk-hills that, alternating with broad and 
sweeping valleys, form such familiar features of our North 
Hampshire scenery. A home built in the centre of dense and 
secluded woodlands, miles from a town, almost miles from a 
village, should it not bea paradise for the lover of the wild life 
and sports which have such a hold on the affections of our 
English country people? It is one of the objects of this volume 
to try and show that in a home like this, one out of very wany in 
southern shires not less happily placed, no portion of the year 
can be without its delights for the field-naturalist or for the 
sportsman, who is content with a small and perhaps mixed bag, 
and sets much store by charming south country scenes, and the 
pleasures of observisg a great variety of wild life.” Mr. Dewar 
has an unaffected love of country things, and he writes of 
country pleasures with thorough feeling. We have had many 
such books of recent years, but few better than this. The nest- 
ing places of birds, the methods of trout-fishing in Hampshire 
streams, the ways of butterflies in summer, the shooting of 
partridges in autumn,—all these are written of by Mr. Dewar. 
He has something to say as well about plants; but we doubt 
whether he is much of a botanist, or he would not write about 
woodland flowers growing in profusion, and mention among 
them the blue pimpernel. Surely he does not mean Anagallis 
czrulea. But this will not prevent his book being read with 
great pleasure. 


The Romance of Wild Flowers. By Edward Step, F.LS. 
(Frederick Warne and Co. 6s.)—This is a volume of the 
“Library of Natural History Romance.” Mr. Step is already 
known as the author of “ Wayside and Woodland Blossoms,”—a 
guide to identifying the British wild flowers. He calls his new 
book a companion tothe British flora, and says it is not intended 
for botanists, but for unscientific flower-lovers. He makes 10 
pretension to original research, and acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Darwin, Henslow, Lubbock, and ‘others. Although not 
intended for scientific readers, the author follows some system 
in his book, so that the beginner whose first interest in plants 1s 
roused by this book, and who later becomes a scientific botanist, 
will have nothing to unlearn. The book is divided into some 
twenty chapters, each dealing with some important British 
natural order of plants, the arrangement following Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s excellent “Student’s Flora of the British Islands.” 
Nearly all the British flowers are mentioned and many described, 
particular attention being given to the wonderful forms of 
stamens and pistils, and their adaptation for the purpose of cross 
fertilisation. as well as to the various colours and scents which 
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act the necessary insects. Mr. Step’s style is clear, and the 
orotiont by his daughter, mostly of the nature of diagrams, 
-” ood. Weare not enthusiastic about the full-page pictures, 
pb some, like the stitchwort, are very clear, and the com- 
frey is characteristic. But we feel sure that they are full of 
jeasant associations to the author, being all reproductions of 
photographs taken by him of the plants in their actual habitats. 


British Birds for Cages and Aviaries. By W.T. Greene, M.A., 
MD., F.ZS., &e. (L. Upcott Gill. 3s, 6d.)—We have sought in 
yain for any merit in this book. Ignorance of ornithology might 
be excused if a writer gave practical instructions on the manage- 
ment of birds in captivity. But in the present work these in- 
structions are of the most meagre description, and in the 

case of many birds no instructions whatever are given as 

to their treatment in cages. Perhaps this is less surprising 
when we find such birds as the puffin, the heron, the 
great Northern diver, and the goosander included, presumably, 
to fill the volume. As specimens of Mr. Greene's knowledge of 
ornithology, we may select the following from many statements 
which we have marked in reading his book. The eggs of the 
starling (which every boy knows are pure blue) are said to be 

“spotted with black and brown.” The blue eggs of the pied fly- 

catcher are said to be “white.” The cirl-bunting, says Mr. 

Greene, ‘arrives in summer and occasionally breeds here.” Asa 

matter of fact, it is a resident, and breeds regularly in the 

Southern counties. The reed-bunting, which is also resident, we 
are told arrives in April and takes its departure in September. 
The chaffinch, he says, “is not a finch at all.” Where does Mr. 
Greene propose to class it if not in the Fringillide? The great 
Northern diver, which frequents most of the Northern coasts of 
Britain every winter, we are told “is practically extinct in 
Britain.” The garganey is said to be “unknown in Ireland,” andthe 
pintail, which is about as different as one duck can be from 
another, is stated to be “very like the garganey.” The smew 
“is supposed to breed sometimes in the North of Scotland.” We 
should be glad to know where. Of the teal Mr. Greene says, “ in 
winter he puts on the same greyish-brown dress always worn by 
the female.’ Whereas itis in summer the teal assumes this 
plumage. The golden eagle we are informed “is practically 
extinct in this country,” except for what are ‘evidently adven- 
turous explorers from the Continent.” Better authorities believe 
that the number of pairs breeding here is increasing. ‘The field- 
fare and the redwing are both stated to have bred here. No 
authenticated instance exists. The hawfinch is spoken of as a 
winter visitor. The serinfinch is said to come to us “from the 
same quarters as thesiskin.” One is a Southern and the other a 
Northern species. The black-headed gull, which nests abun- 
dantly in many localities, we are informed “only comes to see 
us of its own accord during the winter,” and the lesser black- 
backed gull is said to be “about the same size as the black- 
headed gull.” The shore-lark, a circumpolar species which 
often visits the East Coast in great numbers, is called “ an 
American species that rarely visits us.” We might fill a page 
with similar extracts. Mr. Greene’s style and grammar are 
not above the level of his knowledge. 


Bird Life in an Arctic Spring: the Diaries of Dan Meinertz- 
hagen and R. P. Hornby. (R. H. Porter. 43.)—Some of our 
rerlers may have already heard of Mr. Dan Meinertzhagen, an 
enthusiastic ornithologist, whose sad death at the early age of 
twenty-three cut short a life which seemed full of promising 
energy. At the age of seventeen he had begun a monograph 
on “The Eagles of the World,” illustrated by himself with 
drawings which (to judge from those given in the present 
volume) showed a rare talent. In addition to the short diary, 
which he wrote from day to day during an ornithological ex- 
pedition to Lapland in 1897, this little book gives some account 
of the young naturalist’s life at Harrow, at Oxford, and at his 
home, Mottisfont Abbey, near Romsey. At Mottisfont he 
formed a large collection of living raptorial birds. Leaving 
Tromsé on April 10th, 1897, Mr. Meinertzhagen and Mr. Hornby 
travelled to Skibotten, and thence after six days’ sledging 
reached Muonioniska, on the river Muonio, which divides Scan- 
dinavian from Russian Lapland. Here they established them- 
felves for about two months, and had the rare pleasure of 
seeing the break up of the Arctic winter and the arrival of the 
migratory birds which annually resort to the Arctic forests and 
moors for their breeding season. The sudden melting of the 
snows by an almost tropical sun lays bare the seeds and berries 
of the preceding summer, and hatches millions of insects. First 
come the smaller birds, seed-eating and insectivorous, to enjoy 
the feast, They are soon followed by numbers of birds of prey 
to feast upon them. The day, and often the night, was spent 
in shooting and collecting, in skinning the specimens and blow- 








ing eggs. Of some two thousand eggs which were obtained 
only one was cracked in the journey home. The diary gives a 
most interesting idea of this Arctic paradise of the ornitholo- 
gist, and we can only regret that the writer did not preserve a 
much fuller account of his journey and observations. 


Bird-Life in a Southern County. By Charles Dixon. (Walter 
Scott. 6s.)—There are certainly few more enthusiastic observers 
of birds than Mr, Dixon, and few who record and publish their 
ornithological experiences more regularly. It is but a few months 
since we noticed two other volumes from his industrious pen. 
The book now before us records, in a familiar and discursive 
manner, notes made during eight years’ residence on the South 
Coast of Devonshire, and upon various expeditions into all parts 
of that charming county. There is already a well-known work 
on the “ Birds of Devon,” by Messrs. D’Urban and Mathew; but 
doubtless many persons will read Mr. Dixon’s book with pleasure 
who would regard the former work as too scientific and too dry. 
Mr. Dixon thoroughly appreciates the beauties of Devon and the 
pleasure of watching birds, though his writing rather lacks that 
charm of style which a critical reader might desire. But he 
knows the county well, and no inhabitant of Devon (be his 
tastes inclined towards natural history) can fail to read 
this book without interest. Mr. Dixon claims for Devon- 
shire the title of “classic ground,” since it was the 
home of Colonel Montagu, one of the fathers of British 
ornithology, ranking as a field naturalist next after the 
Rev. Gilbert White. Devonshire, with its extensive sea-coast 
and uncultivated cliffs, its wild moorlands and well-wooded river 
banks, presents many attractive features to the birds. Yet lying 
so far west, it is out of the route of migrants to and from the 
Continent. The nightingale is quite unknown west of Somerset ; 
and many other birds which are common enough in the East of 
Britain, as the whinchat, the redstart, and the wheatear, become 
by comparison scarce birds in Devonshire. But Devonshire has 
its compensations: the buzzard is not yet exterminated, the 
ring-ouzel haunts Dartmoor, and the Dartford warbler, perhaps, 
may yet frequent some secluded and gorsey situations. Mr. 
Dixon mentions the dipper as a rare bird in Devonshire, yet we 
have it on good authority that it abounds on the Tamar and else- 
where. We may recommend this book as the work of a very careful 
observer, but we do not quite understand why the author chooses 
to write in the first person plural with occasional lapses into the 
first person singular. 


Insects, Part II.: Hymenoptera continued (Tubulifera and 
Aculeata), Coleoptera, Strepsiptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Aphanip- 
tera, Thysanoptera, Hemiptera, Anoplura. By David Sharp, M.A. 
(Cantab.), M.B. (Edin,), F.R.S. “Cambridge Natural History,” 
Vol. VI. (Macmillan and Co. 17s. net.)—With the present 
volume Mr. D. Sharp concludes his large general work 
on insects, and, as will be seen, it deals with five out of the seven 
great Orders of insects, the first volume having been largely 
devoted to generalities, and including, in addition, only the 
Orthoptera, Neuroptera, and a portion of the Hymenoptera. The 
concluding sections of the Hymenoptera, with which Vol. II. 
commences, include the comparatively small section of the 
Tubulifera, or ruby-tail flies, and the profoundly interesting 
section of Aculeate Hymenoptera, comprising all the ants, bees 
and wasps, the only creatures (except the Termites, or white ants, 
as they are improperiy called, which belong to the Order 
Neuroptera), with which we are at present cognisant, whose 
intelligence and polity may reasonably be compared with our 
own. Consequently, we find that nearly a third of the present 
volume is devoted to the Hymenoptera, their habits, friends, 
and enemies, &c., being specially noticed, as well as the 
results of the observations and experiments of numerous careful 
observers. On p. 141 we find a table of the chief forms of 
polymorphism in ants; but though it is divided into eight 
columns, it by no means exhausts this curious section of the 
subject. This may be compared with the polymorphism of 
Aphidz, discussed in another part of the present volume, The 
notice of the other Orders of insects includes, perhaps, a larger 
proportion of technical matter, though the author pays special 
attention to matters of general instinct, such as the strange life- 
history of the oil-beetles, blister-beetles, and the curious bee 
parasites sometimes classed with the Coleoptera, and sometimes 
placed in a small separate Order, the Strepsiptera. In some 
instances, however, as in the case of a cockroach parasite, referred 
to on p. 269.as Symbius blattarum, we should have been glad of 
fuller information, accompanied by figures. But it is difficult to 
cram everything of interest relative to an enormous group like 
insects into two volumes, however large; and the great Orders 
Diptera and Hemiptera, which come nearer the end of the volume, 
are treated less fully than those which have preceded them. The 
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book is well got up, the print, paper, and the numerous illustra- 
tions in the text being all excellent. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Colour in Nature: a Study in Biology. By Marion J, New- 
bigin, D.Sc. (Lond.), Lecturer on Zoology in the Medical 
College for Women, Edinburgh. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.)— 
This book is an attempt to bring together in systematic order 
the scattered observations of various authors who have worked 
at different branches of the subject, and the authcress has 
bestowed most attention on the physiology of pigment colours. 
Much has been accomplished, but there remains a vast field for 
inquiry and experiment which is absolutely unworked in many 
directions. The shortest and least satisfactory portion of the 
book is that relating to the colours of insects, and especially of 
Lepidoptera. The authoress thinks that quite too much has 
been made of natural selection as the chief factor in producing 
colour in plants and animals, and we are disposed to agree with 
her on this point. 


A Text-book of Botany. By J. M. Lowson, M.A., B.Sc., F.LS. 
(W. B. Clive. 6s. 6d.)—This b ook, which is one of the “ Univer- 
sity Tutorial Series,” has been specially designed for the use of 
students preparing for the London University Intermediate 
Science and Preliminary Scientific examinations, and it appears 
well adapted for its object. The appendix, specially written for 
students working alone, contains much valuable practical 
information in a very small compass, and appears to us particu- 
larly good. The book concludes with an excellent index. 


The Last Link: our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man. 
By Ernst Haeckel (Jena). With Notes and Biographical 
Sketches by Hans Gadow, F.R.S. (Cambridge). (A. and C. 
Black. 2s. 6d.)—The substance of this little book consists of the 
aidress delivered by Professor Haeckel at the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Zoology at Cambridge, on August 26th, 
1898. It consists of a lucid exposition >f the evidence in favour of 
the view that man is directly descended from ape-like ancestors ; 
and these, again, from older forms of vertebrata, &c., As regards 
the ultimate origin of life, Professor Haeckel writes: “I assume 
that the first Monera owe their existence to spontaneous creation 
out of so-called anorganic combinations, consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen,” and he refers to his “ Generelle 
Morphologie” for explanations. Dr. Gadow’s contributions to 
his friend’s work, which he has edited and annotated, consist of 
biographical sketches of ten distinguished morphologists, from 
Lamarck to Haeckel, and supplementary essays on the “ Theory of 
Cells,” “Factors of Evolution,’ and “Geological Time and 
Evolution.” The last is interesting, but contains several state- 
ments which we can hardly accept; 3000 B.C. is said to be 
** beyond the ken of history,” and @ provos of the calendar, the 
Russians are said to be “nearly two weeks behind the civilised 
nations.” Are they, therefore, to be classed as “ uncivilised ” ? 


The Microscope, its History, Construction, and Application: 
being a Familiar Introduction to the Use of the Instrument, and 
the Study of Microscopical Science. By Jabez Hogg, M.R.C.S., 
F.R.M.S. With upwards of 900 Engraved and Coloured Illustra- 
tions by Tuffen West and other Artists. Fifteenth Edition, Re- 
constructed, Rewritten, Revised, and Enlarged throughout. (G. 
Routledge and Sons. 10s. 6d.)—The first edition of this well- 
known work appeared in 1854, and we heartily congratulate 
the author on its well-deserved success, and on the maintenance 
of strength and energy which has enabled him to bring out a new, 
up-to-date edition after so great a lapse of time. As he tells us 
in his new preface, the microscope has been his constant com- 
panion for upwards of sixty years; and many of his readers will 
doubtless be interested in the sketch of the first instrument which 
he possessed, on the title-page of his book. About half the book 
is taken up with descriptions of apparatus, appliances, and 
the practical working of the microscope, and the remainder with 
a comprehensive account of microscopic objects, special attertion 
being given to bacteriology. A vast amount of miscellaneous in- 
formation is crowded into the book, and the only omission of 
importance which we notice in turning over the pages is the 
absence of auy reference to the mosquito in the account of Filaria 
sanguinis hominis. We heartily commend this new edition of a 
standard work to any of our readers who are interested in the 
microscope. 


The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
Tunes, Singing Rhymes, and Methods of Playing according to the 
Variants Extant and Recorded in Different Parts of the Kingdom. 
Collected and annotated by Alice Bertha Gomme. Vol. II., “Oats 





and Beans ”—“ Would You Know?” together with a M, 
the Study of Children’s Games. (D. Nutt. 12s, 6d. net.) 

This is the second volume of Mr.and Mrs. Gomme’s “Dictionary of 
British Folk-lore,” and concludes the “ Children’s Games,” The 


third volume will commence a work on the “ Marriage Rites and 


Customs of the British Isles,” and perhaps the most interestin 
portions of the volume now before us are those relating to psi 
connected with love and marriage, some of which are treated at 
great length, and apparently throw much light on old customs 
The compilation of records of this kind will soon become impos. 
sible, in our country at least, for the present century has witnessed 
such vast changes in the manners and customs of all classes ag 
to form almost as complete a break with the past as the introduc. 
tion of Christianity, or the Reformation; and in a few years’ ting 
when all those whose parents remembered the introduction of 
railways, &c., have passed away, those traditions of earlier times 
in which folk-lorists are most interested will have almost entirely 
disappeared. Mrs. Gomme’s concluding memoir calls for special 
notice. It includes a classification of games under various head. 
ings, which may be useful to future compilers of similar works; 
for much may still be done in the same direction in other 
countries, though Mrs. Gomme claims, perhaps with justice, to 
have almost exhausted the subject as far as the British Islands 
are concerned. With most of her observations we can cordially 
agree, though she sometimes appears to take too one-sided a view 
of certain details. For instance, she says (p. 472) :—*I do not 
think that the cumulative reckoning, and its accompanying ideas, 
would occur to modern boys, unless they had inherited the con. 
ception of the virtue of a conquered enemy’s weapon being trans- 
ferred to the conqueror’s.” Here Mrs. Gomme seems to attach 
rather too much importance to transmission, and too little to the 
probability of similar ideas arising spontaneously, not only in 
similar grades of cultivation, but at ages corresponding to earlier 
grades of civilisation, on the lines indicated in Dr. Temple’s famous 
essay on “ The Education of the World.” As regards the supposed 
supernatural power of “ guessing” (p. 512), we may suggest that 
unconscious thought-reading and similar intuitions, which are 
doubtless closely connected with the magic of earlier times, 
probably play a much greater part in such matters, even at the 
present day, than is commonly supposed. : 


Spiderland. By Rose Haig Thomas. (Printed for the author 
at the Chiswick Press. 2s. 6d.)—This is a little book of tales for 
children relating to various spiders, frogs, insects, and plants, 
under such titles as “ The Tree-Frogs,” “'The Impertinent Ear. 
wig and the Garrulous Green Fly,” “ Thomisa Citrina, the Robber. 
Mother,” “‘Hymen, the Worker Ant,” &. The book is written 
in a very pleasing style, and we cannot praise it more highly 
than by saying that it reminds us partly of ‘ Acheta Domestica’s’ 
* Episodes of Insect Life” and partly of Mrs. Gatty’s “ Parables 
from Nature,” though it is adapted to the comprehension of 
younger children than the other books are intended for.— 
Insect Lives, as Told by Themselves. By Edward Simpson. With 
23 Illustrations. (R.T.S. 1s. 6d.)—This is a somewhat similar 
book to the last, and contains nineteen chapters under such titles 
as “A Devoted Parent” (the earwig), “Life in a Potato Planta- 
tion” (the death’s-head hawkmoth), “A Tale from a Tub” 
(common gnat), &. Except that the narratives are placed in 
the mouths of the insects themselves, there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish this book from any other popularly written work ou 
the same subjects. It may be useful to those who feel an in- 
terest in insect habits already, but we doubt if it will attract 
casual readers. Nor is it quite free from slight errors, such as 
the statement that ants reduce the damage done by aphides, 
and the absurd (though not original) derivation of “ earwig” 
from “earwing.” That such a popular name as “earwing” 
should have been applied to an insect which (as correctly 
stated by our author) hardly ever displays its wings, may 
safely be said to be almost impossible, besides which it is 
known for a fact that the insect does occasionally enter the 
human ear. 


Insects: their Structure and Life. A Primer of Entomology. By 
George H. Carpenter, B.Sc. Lond. (J. M.-Dent and Co. 4s. 6d.) 
— “Of makiog many books” on insects “there is no end,” but 
still the subject remains unexhausted and inexhaustible, and Mr. 
Carpenter is justified in saying that “the student has need of & 
small, inexpensive English book, sketching in outline the whole 
subject of entomology.” That such a book “is necessarily for 
the most part a compilation,” as he admits, goes without saying, 
and by no means detracts from its value. ‘he amount of fresh 
material published every year relating to insects is enormous, 
and if it were not occasionally recast into a form in which it 
becomes accessible to readers who are not specially studying 
entomology, it would take along time before it became part of 
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en 
general knowledge of the world. How far Mr. Carpenter has 
paste in his rather ambitious undertaking is a question 
oa sh will be answered differently by different persons according 
be ews of what such a book ought to be, but there can be 
no question that it contains a large amount of useful information 
hitherto scattered through a great number of separate publica- 
tions. The arrangement of the book is somewhat novel. The 
first two chapters deal with the form and the life-history of 
insects, and are largely based on Professors Miall and Denny’s 
elaborate work on the cockroach. Mr. Carpenter has taken the 
cockroach to represent & typical insect, and to this he has 
devoted what some will perhaps consider a disproportionate 
amount of space. These chapters are followed by others on the 
classification, orders, surroundings, and pedigree of insects; and 
a short classified bibliography of two hundred and seventeen 
entries, which will easily enable the student to pursue further 
any special branch of the study in which he happens to feel 
interested. A full index completes the work, which is illustrated 
by one hundred and eighty-three woodcuts, mostly copied from 
previous writers, and many from American periodicals. The 
systematic portion of the book is as complete as space will allow, 
and the principal families of insects are discussed in small type. 
Technical terms are clearly explained, and the book, as a whole, 
appears to be very fairly trustworthy. It would hardly be reason- 
able to complain that details which might have been added have 
beenomitted, for space is limited, and much must necessarily be left 
to the judgment of a compiler as to what he thinks it necessary 
to include, and what he thinks, often reluctantly, may be 
omitted. But of the industry and practical knowledge of his 
subject possessed by Mr. Carpenter there can be no question. 


to their vi 


An Introduction to Stellar Astronomy. By W. H. S. Monck, 
MA. F.RAS. With Illustrations. (Hutchinson and Co. 
3s, 6d.)—Our knowledge of the earth has increased, pari passu, 
with modern facilities for travel, and it no longer presents the 
aspect of indefinite vastness which it appeared to possess when 
it was supposed to be the middle world of three; heaven being 
above, and hell below. But we know now that it is only 
a small satellite of a star, and that the sun itself is but 
one star among the countless millions which are scattered 
through space at inconceivable distances, Add to these the 
numberless worlds which are invisible to us, and we are 
reminded of the practical infinity of even the physical universe 
as we are capable of perceiving it. That we should be able, 
albeit ever so imperfectly, to learn anything relating to the 
nature and constitution of these distant worlds, is marvellous; 
but while Mr. Monck has summed up the principal results of 
recent discovery, he yet brings out clearly the unavoidable un- 
certainty which must attend the attempt to reach any real 
accuracy in details. Thus, we have to consider the motion of the 
earth, the stars, including the sun, and the slowness of light ; for 
weare examining bodies always in motion, from a standpoint 
itself moving, which we see in situations which they occupied 
years ago. And if the universe is infinite, it is also Maya,— 
illusion ; for we see only what our senses are capable of presenting 
to us,—not realities. As Bailey wrote, at a time when far less was 
known of our universe than at present :— 


“ Festus. Hath space no limit ? 
Lucifer. None to thee. Yet if 
Infinite, it would equal God, and that 
To think of were most vain.” 








LAW BOOKS. 


Modern Land Law. By Edward Jenks, M.A. (The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 15s.)—The writing of a new book on the law of 
real property is not a task to be undertaken lightly, though we 
have no doubt that there is room for another general text-book on 
the subject. The present volume is intended for the student and 
not for the practitioner; but, let us say at once, it is not a book for 
the beginner. As a first book on the law of real property Mr. 
Joshua Williams’s work stands unrivalled; but it is, of course, a 
book which does not enter into the history or the details of the 
law. For the studert who has mastered the outlines of the 
subject, a more elaborate work treating the same thing from a 
different point of view, and in a different order, is most accept- 
able. He is enabled to add to his knowledge and, at the same 
time, to arrange the ideas he has already acquired. Mr. Edward 
Jenks is a tutor of Balliol and reader in English Law at Oxford, 
whose experience of teaching must have been of value to him 
in writing such a volume; yet, excellent though parts of the 
book appear to us, we cannot help thinking that some chapters 
require more introductory explanation to make the subject dealt 
with intelligible to a student. It is evident from the clearness 
With which the result of the authorities is expressed and the 








pains which have been bestowed on the footnotes that the author 
has spared no trouble in trying to write a real digest of the law | 
instead of merely collecting extracts from the statutes and the 
headnotes of cases. In spite of the title which he has chosen and 
the statement in his preface that he has avoided history and 
antiquities, Mr. Jenks has, we venture to think, sometimes dealt 
more fully than was necessary with the old law of land and the 
changes it has undergone. But the subject is so attractive to the 
real property lawyer who has any feeling for its charms that it 
may be difficult to avoid doing so; moreover, our law of land is 
still so thoroughly feudal, that unless the matter is dealt with to 
some extent historically the present state of affairs is quite 
incomprehensible. Mr. Jenks has written a very thorough and 
painstaking book on a very difficult subject. Time only can 
show whether his work will meet the want which exists among 
students of English law for a book of this nature; but we are 
inclined to predict that it will be successful. 


Compulsory Licences under the Patent Acts. By J. W. 
Gordon, of the Middle Temple. (Stevens and Sons.)—The 
distinction between monopolies and patents is somewhat un- 
defined, but the law, which recognises the inventor and rewards 
him with a patent, has since the reign of James I. inclined to 
discourage monopolists. It has, moreover, always been the law 
of England that a patentee is obliged to introduce his invention 
into this country. A patentee who adopts a dog-in-the-manger 
policy may cause incalculable damage or inconvenience to the 
public. The forfeiture of the patent, which was the ancient 
remedy for this evil, by disuse became of no avail. At presenta 
cure is provided by the twenty-second section of the Patents Act, 
1883, and upon this section Mr. Gordon has written a thoroughly 
painstaking treatise. Under the section power is given to the 
Board of Trade to order the patentee to grant licenses to use the 
invention upon reasonable terms, when the Board are satisfied 
that the patent is not being worked in the United Kingdom, or 
that the requirements of the public cannot be supplied, or that 
some one else is being prevented from using an invention of 
which he is possessed. For some reason this section has lain, as 
it were, dormant since its enactment, till recently, when pro- 
ceedings have been instituted, in some of which Mr. Gordon was 
engaged as counsel. It is rare to find a legal book which opens 
up an almost untouched department of law. 








John Milton: a Short Study of his Life and Works. By William 
P. Trent. (Macmillan and Co. 3s.j—Mr. Trent is an American 
author who is painfully convinced of the fact that both English- 
men and Americans do not think so highly of Milton as they 
ought, and do not read him as much as they should. He has 
consequently written this little work on Milton in order to stimu- 
late Miltonic study. He apologises for the work, since already 
so many works on Milton exist. But, although Mr. Trent’s style 
does not possess the charm or distinction which we find in the 
monographs of Mark Pattison, Mr. Stopford Brooke, or Dr. Richard 
Garnett, yet this little book is welcome, not only by reason of 
the subject, but also because it aims and succeeds in getting at 
the heart of Milton as man and writer, because it is charged with 
a fine enthusiasm while yet being quite sane and critical in tone. 
Here and there we are a little offended by Mr. Trent’s diction, as 
when, for instance, he uses “fault” as a verb, but, taken on 
the whole, we have read this work with pleasure and approval, 
Nothing new of course is to be said about the facts of Milton’s 
life, and there is not much that is new to be said in criticism of 
his works, though Mr. Trent once more essays the familiar com- 
parison between him and Dante, asserting the superiority of 
Milton from some points of view, as, e.g., sublimity and sweeping, 
forceful power. We do not agree with the author in thinking 
that the greater admiration for Dante is due to any Catholic or 
medieval revival. Our critics are not influenced by any such con- 
sideration ; they look at the substance of the work, and its positive 
excellencies and value for mankind. The principal points of 
interest in Mr. Trent’s study are his defence of Milton’s tem- 
porary abandonment of the Muses when the cause of liberty was 
at stake, his insistence on the splendour of the chief prose works 
of Milton in opposition to the depreciatory criticism passed upon 
them, and his excellent analysis of the reason why the poetry of 
Milton makes such an impression of grandeur on the reader. He 
defends Milton’s involved Latin syntax as the chief agent in 
working out this magnificent effect. We welcome this work 
along with all sincere attempts to spread and to prolong the 
glorious fame of John Milton. 


By August Strindberg. Translated 
3s. 6d.) — Strindberg, it appears, is 


The Father: a Tragedy. 
by N. Erichsen. (Duckworth. 
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a Swede, and “the most pessimistic of living pessimists.” “His 
many volumes are long records of unending crises of soul.” Now 
we are quite willing to read the works of a pessimistic philosophy 
provided the philosopher be of sufficiently commanding intellect 
to furnish something that repays us for the essentially disagree- 
able character of the study. Otherwise we do not like people who 
write many volumes of autobiography about the crises in their 
souls, and we see no trace of remarkable genius in this work. 
Strindberg, it appears, brought realism into Sweden, and the 
word “realism,” which used to suggest a detailed portraiture of 
prostitution, now begins to connote the literary presentment of 
insanity. We dislike and distrust the choice of madness as a 
subject for literature. Ifa man can make superb poetry out of 
it,as Shakespeare did, the result amply justifies him, but for a 
realist to undertake such a theme seems absolutely inconsistent. 
We do not for a moment believe that any man would have acted 
as the father does in this squalid drama; but the dramatist may 
answer that a madman is capable of anything. Realism under 
these conditions may rival the wildest extravagances of melo- 
drama, yet if it does, it loses its appeal as realism, its convincing 
correspondence with experience. Moreover, an action is attri- 
buted to a perfectly sane person which is grossly incredible. 
The wife who does not live happily with her husband 
takes steps to have him confined as a lunatic; this is an agree- 
able motive which has commended itself to several writers of 
late, and the lady’s behaviour is possible enough. But a strait- 
waistcoat has to be put upon the husband, and the man’s old nurse, 
the one human being whose love for him is unquestioned, con- 
sents to be the agent who decoys him (in a perfectly improbable 
manner) into putting it on. If this play be a fair specimen of 
Strindberg’s work we have no desire to see more of it; and if 
Strindberg poses as a man of genius we should have no hesitution 
in asserting that he is a charlatan. Ibsen has a disagreeable 
mind, but there is a deal in it besides what is disagreeable. A 
number of people seem to believe that to rival Ibsen it is only 
needful to be sufficiently squaliu. 


Psychology and Life. By Hugo Minsterberg, Professor of 
Psychology in Harvard University. (Archibald Constable and 
Co. 63.)—It is not very easy to catch the central idea of 
Professor Miinsterberg as set forth in this volume. The 
writer says that his chief aim has been to separate the concep- 
tions of psychology from the conceptions of our real life. Why 
should it be necessary to do this? Because, says the author, 
psychology is not an expression of reality, but “a complicated 
transformation of it, worked out for special logical purposes in 
the service of our life.””’ Psychology is thus rather an abstraction 
than a statement of our real feeling and duty, or our real aims 
and ideals in life. Professor Miinsterberg tells us frankly that 
his book is not for those who take a mere interest in psychology, 
but care nothing for philosophy, by which we take it that he has 
no interest ina merely subjective analysis of the mind which 
does not find its basis in the universal mind. This is confirmed 
by his avowal that his object is to effect a scientific synthesis of 
ethical idealism with the physiological psychology of our time. 
The various chapters treat of psychology and life, psychology 
and physiology, psychology and education, psychology and art, 
psychology and history, and psychology and mysticism. Thus 
the author attempts to relate psychology to the chief activities of 
human life, and his conception would be very interesting were it 
more thoroughly worked out. As it is, there are many suggestive 
ideas without, as it seems to us, any clear fundamental concep- 
tion being arrived at. The book, however, will stimulate thought, 
especially among those belated thinkers who imagine they can 
build up a science of psychology of any real value in the absence 
of a metaphysic. 


Bits of Blarney. By Robert J. Martin (“ Ballyhooly ”). (Sands 
and Co. 3s.)—The stage Ivishman dies so hard that we fear he 
is immortal; and, at all events, it is annoying to find Mr. 
Martin, who bears a well-known Irish name, doing his best to keep 
him alive. This particular kind of clowning is harmless enough, 
no doubt, in some ways, but it is vulgar and vulgarising. Mr. 
Martin apparently lies awake at night trying to discover new 
permutations and combinations of this sort of thing, “I scattered 
all the features of his face,’ “Tom Walsh lifted a three- 
legged stool to enable the pedlar’s head to count two on a 
division.” Heendeavours to amplify and add tothe various ways 
of saying that a man is drunk, and deals largely in the attendant 
pleasantries. It is humour, no doubt, for it makes a great many 
people laugh, and there is a boisterous joviality about the run of 
his verses quite sufficient to account for a popular success; but 
the mischief is that a great many people believe that this is the 


the Irish people accordingly. One could get a great man 
persons to swear upon oath that the humour of the Sporting Ting 
is very good humour, perhaps the best going; but no educated 
human being takes the Sporting Times as representative of 
English humour in the same sense as Shakespeare jig, Un. 
fortunately, Ireland has not got a Shakespeare, and it has a 
great many Mr. Martins. There is nothing more characteristig 
in this volume, nor more vulgar, than the poem which concludes 
it, and describes how a whole street in Dublin was converted 
from “ patriotism” by the fact that the Prince of Wales shook 
hands with an old woman. However, sentiment of this sort is 
always vastly popular in the music-halls, and no doubt it is profit. 
able to evoke it. 


Tunisia. By Herbert Vivian. (C. A. Pearson. 15s,)—Mp, 
Vivian has paid a visit to Tunis, and written a book describing 
its government and inhabitants. The bulk of these, about ong 
million eight hundred thousand, are of course Arabs. There are, 
however, a sprinkling of newly emancipated negroes and some 
fifty thousand Jews. The country is governed by M. Millet, the 
French Resident, subject of course to the French Foreign 
Minister. The Bey,in whose name decrees are issued, is in 
reality little more than a State prisoner drawing £37,500 a year 
from the Civil List. Thereisa Parliament, but the Resident can, 
and does, disregard its advice. The work of administration is 
carried on by French Prefects, who supervise the inferior native 
administrators. There is a two years’ conscription, and a very 
heavy taxation, beginning with a 16s. Poll-tax on every adult 
male,—almost a quarter of a workman’s wages. Besides this a 
sixteenth of all rent goes to the State, and all palm and olive trees 
are taxed. The latter number some twelve millions. To our 
mind, the most interesting chapter in this book deals with the 
Jews. They form, Mr. Vivian tells us, a State within a State, 
and are subject to their own Courts of Law as well as to those of 
the country. For the prevention of violent crime, which they 
believe to be the result of want, the Jews have formed an 
elaborate system of poor relief. They have levied a compulsory 
tax on Kosher meat, and also a sort of progressive Income-tax, 
which is voluntary. Out of the income thus derived they yearly 
relieve some six thousand paupers. According to the author, if 
ever the Jews form a State of their own, we shall see an experi- 
ment in Socialistic legislation,—a State without an Army, and 
almost without police. The early Christians had the same ideal, 
Mr. Vivian’s book is full of information. 


Vassar Studies. By Julia A. Schwartz. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
—“ Vassar” is a well-known women’s college, a sort of American 
Girton. The “Studies” are not stories, they are sketches of 
college life. Their “essential motive,’ according to the preface, 
“‘is esoteric; to embody in a literary form for the alumne of a 
particular institution, memories and impressions of their college 
days.” It is appallingly dull to study a herd of young American 
women through nearly three hundred pages unrelieved by a 
single incident or a single male figure. We quote a specimen of 
the intellectual conversations which take place among the Vassar 
students :—‘‘ ‘I have learned the meaning of heartache,’ she said. 
‘It is an awfully interesting feeling. It was a pang, and thena 
contracted sensation—quick in coming, but it stays quite a while.’ 
—‘ Yes,’ echoed her companion absently, ‘it stays quite a while” 
We hope the alumnz may find this rubbish to their taste. 


Saint Louis. By Marius Sepet. With a Preface by George 
Tyrrell, S.J. (Duckworth and Co. 3s.)—Freeman has some- 
where compared Washington, Charlemagne, and Alfred as ideal 
rulers. Probably a comparison between Alfred and the good St, 
Louis would be as equal and fair a comparison as could be made. 
Along with Marcus Aurelius they stand out as the best 
Sovereigns in history. Alfred had a stronger intellect than St. 
Louis, since he was a philosopher, while Louis was a devotee. 
But assuredly few nobler and better men have lived than these 
two. This little volume tells the story of the life of St. Louis, 
the ninth King of France of that name, whom the Catholic 
Church was well advised in canonising. -A certain writer has 
said that there are few Kings who dare enter heaven, but in this 
case the Papal approval goes with a higher approval. Some 
saints are, from the physical point of view, but poor creatures, 
but this cannot be said of St. Louis, who was educated and 
skilled in manly exercises as well as in the limited learning of 
his time. Brave and devoted, he organised and fought im 
Crusades for the recovery of the Holy Land. His chief de- 
light was in the society of monks and clergy. He went 
through the offices with the regularity of one of the clerical 
staff of a church, he submitted himself with a humility 





true and characteristic Irish humour, and form their estimate of 
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at some of his children should follow the calling 

f the Church—a desire which was not fulfilled. His advice to 
his daughter is characteristic. She is to obey husband, father, 
and mother in things agreeable to God, but she is to allow no 
human being to come between God and her own soul. Sheis not 
to spend money on many robes and jewels, but rather to use it 
for alms to the poor. The advice he gave to others he carried 
out himself, for though his Queen wished him to dress in luxury 
be refused to do so. If we think him too much given to 
austerities, We must remember that he lived in the Middle Ages, 
when such conduct was universally held to be needed for salvation. 
He loved to converse with monks and preachers on the history 
and doctrines of Christianity, but he had little taste for mere 
scholasticism. On the other hand, his heroism and bravery 
during his captivity by the Saracens moved even the Moslem 
host to respect. He was a zealot for internal reforms in France, 
and to him was due the abolition of the judicial duel, the estab- 
lishment of an excellent coinage, the prohibition of private wars, 
and the practice of economy in public affairs. One cannot 
read this work of M. Sepet without feeling the most profound 
respect and affection for this noble King, whose name is per- 
petuated on the Mississippi as well as in the hearts of all students 


of French history. 


tion was th 


Auld Lang Syne. Second Series, “ My Indian Friends.” By the 
Right Hon. Professor F. Max Miiller. (Longmans and Co, 
103. 6d.)—This work is not so interesting as the first series of 
Auld Lang Syne. It is far less personal and anecdotal, and tends 
always to discussion of those Indian problems which may be said 
to have become the life work of Professor Max Miiller. The 
author tells us that from his boyhood India fascinated him. As 
he was dreaming and seeing visions of Benares at school instead 
of doing his copy, he was taken by the ear by his writing-master, 
and told to copy several pages containing such names as Benares, 
India, Ganges, &c., because he had made so bad a copy, and 
thus he painfully began an acquaintance with India which was 
to ripen and expand in after life, In 1841 he began Sanskrit 
under Professor Brockhaus at Leipzig, then went to Berlin to 
study under Bopp, and afterwards to Paris, whither he was 
attracted by the fame of Burnouf. It would evidently have been 
impossible to have better training for a career devoted to Indian 
philology and literature. Not content with knowing Sanskrit, 
Professor Max Miiller desired to see India, but that dream has 
never been realised. He could not have been satisfied with the 
globe-trotter’s visit, for his India “was not on the surface, but 
lay many centuries beneath it,” and for a visit to that India he 
had no time nor opportunity. It may be said that hardly any one 
who has never visited India has so complete a sympathy with 
the deeper elements of the Indian character as Professor 
Max Miller. His chief desire is to make Europe understand the 
people of India, “That brown skin may at first cause a feeling 
of strangeness, but I know how easily that feeling can be, and 
has been, overcome, and, judging from my own limited experi- 
ence, I can truly say that there is behind that warm ard 
almost Italian colour of the Aryas of India, the same warm 
heart, the same trust, and the same love as under the white 
skin of Europeans. Real friendship between the rulers 
and the ruled in India ought to be no impossibility; it 
has existed again and again; only it should no longer be the 
exception, but the rule.” The five chapters of this volume treat 
of the author’s Indian friends (especialiy of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
whom he defends from adverse criticism), of the national character 
of the Hindoos, of Indian theosophy, of the hymns of the Veda, 
and of an Indian Prime Minister and a child-wife. The personal 
element is, however, always shading off into discussions of the 
problems raised by the religious writings of India, as to which it 
is interesting to learn that Indian thought is generally dis- 
tinguished from pantheism. “They never say, like other 
pantheists, that everything in this phenomenal world is God, 
but that everything has its being in God.” Professor Max 
Miller introduced Keshub Chunder Sen to Dr. Pusey, and it is 
interesting to learn that they discovered a real religious bond. 
The Hindoo reformer said: ‘‘ My th oughts are never away from 
God, my life is a constant prayer, and there are but few moments 
in the day when I am not praying to God.” This softened the 
heart of Pusey, “and they parted as friends, both deeply moved.” 


The Foundations of Society. By J. William Harper. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 6s.)—The ostensible aim of this book is, by careful examin- 
ation of the constituent elements of social life, to ascertain the com- 
parative importance of the contribution each makes to the well- 
being and continuity of “ associated humanity.” Butin the course 
of his inquiry into the origin of society and of his review of the 
various views that have been held in regard to it by the free- 





thinking philosophers of our own and other times, Mr. William 
Harper commits himself to an important confession of faith which 
removes him from the plane of the inquiring philosopher to that 
of the interpreter of the Gospel of Christ. It is, he says, 
futile “to attempt to understand the end of human life, and the 
goal of society apart from what Christ has taught. We assume 
all the responsibility, the praise or blame that comes from 
acknowledging His authority, and we say it deliberately, that 
unless there had been first of all an objective revelation— 
teachings taat come to us from without, but, which also, 
when once stated, find an immediate response from our 
moral nature—the end of personal life and that of society 
could not have been clearly perceived. Following, it 
may be very imperfectly, the directions which Christ has 
given, and striving to vbey the commands and aiming at 
the ideal He has set (up, men are gradually approaching the 
goal. A long time may be required before it is reached; but 
experience proves how true to life are Christ’s words; and what 
has been accomplished is a distinct prophecy that much more 
will yet be attained. The kingdom of God must come, and His 
Will be done in Earth as it is in Heaven.” With the first half 
of this confession—that is to say with all that is said as far as 
the first full-stop in the extract—all Christians must agree. 
But the second part involves an assumption (elaborated further 
on in the book) that human society is progressing towards a 
perfect Christian State, to be outwardly realised on earth; and 
this assumption, for which mavy Christians (among whom the 
present writer does not hesitate to number himself) recognise no 
warrant, tends to complicate unhelpfully the practical problem of 
the book, That problem, shortly stated, is the familiar one, how to 
apply the principles of Christianity to the conditions of political 
and social life in a community imperfectly Christianised. Mr. 
Harper recognises that pure Socialism will not meet all the 
difficulties of the problem. Individualism must be allowed play 
as a corrective of Socialism. He carries on the discussion in a 
very moderate and reasonable tone, bearing, however, always in 
mind the obligations of the frank and full confession of Christian 
faith which gives its special distinction to the book. And he makes 
an exceedingly good point in favour of allowing considerable 
place to the Socialistic spirit in legislation, by calling attention 
to the special provisions by which the Jewish code protected the 
weak, and the poor, and the shiftless, and the thriftless, against the 
inherent tendency of law to strengthen the hands of the strong, 
and of riches to multiply themselves at the expense of the poor. 
As the writer very justly points out, it is to the Old Testament 
rather than the New that we should look for guidance as to the 
Divine Will in the matter of legislating for the temporal state. 
But the force of this very wise distinction is, in our judgment, 
slightly weakened in its application to the whole argument of 
the book, by that assumption that the teaching of Christ is 
intended to prepare the way for the coming of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Not because the method of working should 
in that case be necessarily different, but because this assumption 
bases the reasons for the method upon grounds which will not 
bear examination. Upon some points on which both 
Christian and agnostic philosophers are apt to go wrong, 
such as the limits of analogy and the common fallacies by 
which the conscious moral development of man is confounded 
with the processes of biological evolution, Mr. Harper is very 
satisfactorily and refreshingly clear, and now and tken he puts 
his criticisms of such fallacies into a terse phrase that is likely to 
stick—as when he says, in objecting to the habit of speaking of 
Society as an organism: “No great harm would be done if it were 
said that society is like an organism, but the issues are quite 
different when it is maintained that Society is an organism.” On 
the other hand, we are a little surprised to find Mr. Harper, 
when discussing the Parliamentary system of Government and 
the uses of Second Chambers, ignoring altogether the importance 
of the House of Lords as the expression of the hereditary or bio- 
logical principle, which is the proper corrective of the elective or 
conscious principle of social development, just as individualism is 
the natural corrective of Socialism in legislation. 


English Literature, from the Beginning to the Conquest. By 
Stopford A. Brooke. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This is a 
“recast,” with abridgments and also with additions, of Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke’s larger work on “Early English Literature up to 
the Days of Alfred.” It is made for the use of students in 
schools, bat it has none of the dryness of the text-book; it is a 
readable, enjoyable, leisurely résumé of all that is known of our 
earliest poets and their works, and the influences, natural, social, 
and political, that shaped their character. In the first chapter, 
which is called “The Relation of Early Britain to English 
Literature.” the contrasting effects of wild scenery unon the Celt 
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and the Teuton are discussed with much interesting suggestion, 
The Celt “delighted in wild nature, the German feared it,” and 
out of both, “the Celtic love and the German fear...... has 
grown at last the modern poetry of nature, a mingled web of love 
and awe.” Mr. Brooke considers that, on the whole, “the in- 
fluence of British Christianity on English Literature is all but 
imperceptible, that of the Roman occupation still more so.” 
After allowance made for the exaggeration of personal feeling in 
the account given by Gildas of the condition of the British 
Kingdoms when the Romans left, we may still take what he says 
as evidence that the Roman rule had totally failed to root out the 
desire of the tribes for self-government. ‘“ Rome left the land, and 
the land forgot with joy. What happened is what would happen 
now in India if the English Raj were withdrawn. In a few 
generations an invader would scarcely be aware, save by their 
public works, that the English people had ever been in the 
the provinces of India.” But we are not to think with Gildas that 
destruction of the signs of Roman government was an irreparable 
evil. “ The English tongue, the English spirit, and the English law 
were secured to mankind by the merciless carnage of the early 
years of the [Anglo-Saxon] Conquest,” and “the true influence of 
Rome came back again with the Roman Christianity, and brought 
with it Rome’s amalgamating power, not in the political, but in 
the spiritual realm; and a mighty influence it had on the 
development of a national literature.” The book falls naturally 
into two, or perhaps we should say three, parts, counting the very 
full chapter devoted to King Alfred as the third. The first part 
gives us a historical review of the early English poets, Beowulf, 
Cedmon, Cynewulf, and their anonymous contemporaries and 
successors. The second part is occupied by critical discussion of 
their works, and questions of uncertain authorship. Long 
passages are given in metrical translation, and no trouble is 
spared to bring home to the reader the full poetic beauty of the 
early British poems, the deep religious inspiration of Cedmon 
and Cynewulf, and the very iuteresting transformation which the 
fundamental ideas of this early literature underwent as its poets 
changed from being pagan “ makers” to Christian singers. 


Battle-Pieces in Prose and Verse from Sir Walter Scott. By 
J. Higham. (A. and C. Black. 1s.)—This is a volume of 
extracts from Sir Walter Scott illustrating warfare. The 
encounter of Sir Kenneth with the Saracen in the “ Talisman,” 
the tournament in “ Ivanhoe,” the battle of the Clans in the 
“Fair Maid of Perth,” the taking of Liége in “ Quentin 
Durward,” are the pieces chosen from the novels. The poems 
are laid under contribution for Flodden Field, Bannockburn, 
and the great mountain-side scene between FitzJames and 
Roderick Dhu. The book is intended for school use, and 
accordingly it is supplied with explanatory introductions and 
glossaries. 


Helps to Godly Living: being Devotional Extracts from the 
Writings and Addresses of the Rt. Hon. and the Most Rev. Frederick 
Temple, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Selected and 
arranged, with his Grace’s permission, by J. H. Burn, B.D. 
(Elliot Stock. 5s.)—The extremely practical, sober, and manly 
tone that has always characterised the Primate’s writings and 
preachings on personal religion, is very well represented in this 
nice little volume of extracts. The book contains about two 
hundred extracts averaging a page long. Each piece has a 
descriptive heading, and there is a good index which much 
enhances the usefulness and usableness of the selection. It is a 
convenient manual calculated to really answer the purpose 
expressed by the title. 


The Trail of the Gold- Seekers. By Hamlin Garland. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This is an attempt in verse 
which recalls Mr. Bret Harte’s, and prose which does not 
quite so readily recall Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s, to describe the 
often tragic adventures of the men whose goal is Klondike. Mr. 
Garland’s ambition is considerable, and there is every reason to 
believe in his bona fides as a narrator. It would have been in 
every respect better, however, had he contented himself with 
telling the undoubtedly interesting story he has to relate with 
something of the simplicity of his fellow-traveller, who made 
this entry in his diary: ‘‘On 20th concluded to move. ‘Took four 
days. Very cold. Ther. down to 45 below. Froze one toe. Got 
claim, now building cabin. Expect to begin singeing in a few days.” 
Instead of matter-of-fact lucidity like this we have such passages 
as—“ At such times the man on the trail feels the grim power of 
Nature. She has no pity, no consideration. She sets mud, 
torrents, rocks, cold, mist, to check and chill him, to devour him. 
Over him he has no roof, under him no pavement.” This is, no 


doubt, absolutelv, even painfully, true, but the truth is of a kind 
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which looks far too general for inclusion in what ought to bea 
graphic report of an actual incident. Mr. Garland’s Verse errs 
much in the same way as does his prose. Here and there—as in 
a really powerfal sketch of a cowboy—we have studies in Savage 
realism. But too often it flops down into commonplace, as in these 
lines descriptive of the advantages to be derived from the toi] of 
the trail :— 

“T have broadened my hand to the cinch and the axe 
I have laid my flesh to the rain ; s 
I was hunter, and trailer, and guide ; 
T have touched the most primitive wildness again.” 
At the same time Mr. Garland’s volume is worthy of the perusal 
even of those who are familiar with the marvellous Klondike story, 
The narrative is well arranged in chapters. Mr. Garland has an 
eye for scenery and a taste for natural history and botany; and 
although he is here and there too rhetorical, he is duly impressed 
both with the sombre natural grandeur and the human tragedy 
of what is, after all, a very great subject. 


The Traditional Poetry of the Finns By Domenico Comparetti, 
Translated by Isabella M. Anderton. With Introduction by Andrew 
Lang. (Longmans and Co. 16s.)—Professor Comparetti’s 
work on the Kalevala, with which he deals almost exclusively, 
was published in Italian in 1891, and a very close German 
translation, revised by the author, appeared in the following 
year. We believe there is also a French edition of the book, 
We are glad to see an English edition, as it will not only 
serve as an introduction to an interesting subject, little known 
and studied in this country, but will also call the attention of 
English scholars to the extensive literature which exists upon 
it, in many languages, some of which are as little known 
amongst us as the subjects to which they relate. Here we allude 
chiefly to the bibliographical notes, though we regret that 
Professor Comparetti does not appear to have read the proofs, 
or to have supplemented the notes, for we find no notices of 
publications subsequent to 1891, and the statement that “but 
one part of the Kalevala variants has yet appeared ” is no longer 
correct; while such errors as V. Tettau for Von Tettau, 
and “the horse Hiisi” for “the horse of Hiisi,” should 
have been corrected in proof, as also a passage in rung 60, 
where, owing to an ambiguity in the Italian, the English 
version represents that Marjatta was thrown down by 
the berry she was trying to pluck, whereas the context implies 
that she remained standing. Professor Comparetti’s work 
consists of a series of essays on the composition of the 
Kalevala, with a fairly full epitome of the poem; and on the 
divine mytb, the heroic myth, and the rune. He argues that 
Lénnrot was a literary man, piecing together materials (often 
incongruous) which he did not allow himself sufficient liberty to 
alter or to render consistent enough to weld into a great poem; 
and that the Kalevala is therefore not a genuine epic, but a piece 
of literary patchwork. Genuine epics, however, like the poems 
of Homer, Professor Comparetti (and apparently Mr. Lang like- 
wise) regards as the work of a poet of uneducated genius, filled 
with the ideas of his time, but weaving the stories he employed 
into a connected whole, without being bound by any scruples 
about additions and alterations of his own. We must confess 
that we do not consider the case proved. Of the origin of the 
Homeric poems we have the tradition that they were edited in 
the time of Pisistratus; but we might suggest that Hellas 
appears to have passed through several alternate stages of 
civilisation and barbarism, and the Homeric poems may have 
been traditions which survived from one civilised era to another. 
One of the longest poems written by a single poet (for the Indian 
epics certainly were not) is Firdausi’s “Shah Nameh,” but 
Firdausi was chosen to write it because he was held to be the 
best poet of his time; and it was almost entirely composed of 
ancient materials of which Firdausi made free use, though he 
doubtless used his own judgment respecting additions and altera- 
tions, Thus the composition of this poem seems to hold a middle 
place between the Homeric poems and the Kalevala. Again, the 
recent discoveries of fragments of Homer in Egypt show that 
either the text was by no means fixed by the editors in the time 
of Pisistratus, or that it was liable to frequent alterations or 
interpolations by later scribes. In any case the poem of 
Lénnrot is accepted by the Finns as their national epic, and just 
as the poems of Homer and the Indian Mahabharata supplied 
material for the efforts of dramatists, so also has the episode of 
Kullervo, the longest and most compact of the episodes in the 
Kalevala, been made the subject of a tragedy by J. H. Erkko, 
published, we believe, in 1896. Hardly sufficent allowance has 
been made by European students for the elasticity of literature 
in the East, even where a standard text is supposed to exist, 
Many copies of the “Shah Nameh,” to which we have already 
alluded, contain larger or smaller interpolations later than the 
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of Finders and unless a canonical text is fixed, as in the 
of the Bible and the Koran, Oriental books (with which the 
psa poems may fairly be classed) are liable to constant 
fudtuntion and interpolation. That this was the case even with 
the Homeric writings in early times no longer admits of doubt, 
and must be taken into account in any discussions on the subject. 
Professor Comparetti attempts to prove, by various ingenious 
arguments, that the remarkable development of the runes, or 
opular songs, among the Finns, which was almost confined to 
pasty and scarcely affected the neighbouring races, took place 
in the Viking period, between the years 800 and 1000 A.D. 
But distinct references to Northern mythology, or Viking ideas, 
are few and far between. The Finnish poems are Shamanistic, 
and the Finns and Lapps were always famous as magicians ; 
and consequently all their heroes are essentially and prim- 
ordially magicians rather than warriors; and their contests 
are decided, not by force of arms, but by songs and incantations. 
Professor Comparetti is a writer of independent views, and does 
not scruple frequently to express different opinions to those of 
the best Finnish scholars on many points. We have no space for 
a longer notice of his interesting book, but may be allowed to 
suggest that there may not be any real inconsistency in one 
question that has perplexed the commentators on the Kalevala,— 
yiz., Why should it have been necessary for Ilmarinen and his 
associates to steal the talisman called the Sampo, from Lapland, 
when it was Ilmarinen himself#who forged it, and might reason. 
ably be supposed capable of forging another for himself? But 
it must not be forgotten that it was Louhi, the house 
wife of Pohjola, who supplied him with the proper materials, 
which, though less fantastic than those used by the dwarfs in 
the Edda to forge the chain for binding the wolf Fenrir, might 
possibly have been unobtainable of the right kind or quality in 


Finland. 


King Robert the Bruce. By A. F. Murison. (Oliphant, Ander- 
gon, and Ferrier, Edinburgh. 1s. 6d.)—Professor Murison erred 
in being too enthusiastic in the monograph on Sir William Wal- 
lace, which he contributed to the “Famous Scots Series.” In 
his new volume on Robert the Bruce, which may be regarded as 
the complement of its predecessor, he perhaps errs in the opposite 
direction. He is not inclined to give Bruce sufficient credit for 
pure and self-sacrificing patriotism. No doubt the greatest of 
Scottish Kings and soldiers, as even Mr. Murison allows Bruce to 
bave been, did begin his active career as a Norman chief 
bent on aggrandising himself and his house at the expense both 
of English monarch and of Scottish people. The mystery of his 
“murder” of Comyn is never likely to be cleared up, and Mr. 
Murison does not profess to throw any fresh light upon it; but 
he would seem inclined to follow in the wake of the majority of 
previous investigators, and to come to the conclusion that Bruce 
merely “removed” an obstacle in the way of his ambition. On 
the other hand, such a view as Dr. Hume Brown’s seems alike 
charitable and sensible, that Bruce improved in character as he 
grew older, and that he became on the whole a good as well as a 
great man. For the rest, Professor Murison gives in a very con- 
venient form a narrative of the career of Bruce, based upon the 
familiar authorities such as Barbour, but checked by the re- 
searches of modern investigators. He has been in every respect 
more discriminating than he was in the preceding volume on 
Wallace. The book is not, perhaps, so well written as Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s monograph on the same subject, but it will give more 
satisfaction to the majority of Scottish readers. 


Letters and Papers relating to the First Dutch War, 1652-1654. 
Edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Vol. I. (Printed for the 
Navy Records Society.)—All the publications of the Council 
of the Navy Records Society are of much value to the student 
of British history, and none is likely to be of greater impoit- 
ance than the present volume which has been published under 
the editorship of Mr. Gardiner, which deals with the earliest and, 
in some respects, the greatest of Dutch wars. The first document 
is the narrative of Richard Gibson, a sailor who was born at 
Great Yarmouth in 1635, being the son of the master of a ship 
using the French trade. He himself sailed in the ‘ Tiger’ in the 
fleet sent under Blake against Rupert in 1649. Gibson gives, 
among other things, “a discourse hetween an English sea-captain 
and a Dutch skipper how the English came to beat the Dutch at 
sea.” The conclusion is worth quoting, in spite of its uncouth 
grammar, if only for its seamanlike straightforwardness. 
“Thus we came to fight the English with gentlemen com- 
manders at sea and you us with seamen commanders of your 
ships, and by this means you came to beat the Dutch. But, 
if ever hereafter we showed fight with the English for 
the mastery of the sea, with seamen commanders and 





you us with gentlemen commanders, we should beat you.” 
Gibson’s reminiscences ought not perhaps to be taken as 
absolutely correct, for he did not write them down till 1702. 
The remainder of the book which is arranged under the heads 
“The Approach of War,” “The Honour of the Flag,” and 
“The Northern Voyage,” are based mainly upon original 
documents which Mr. Gardiner has had the opportunity 
of seeing in the archives of the Admiralty at the Hagueas well 
as at home. Each part has prefaced to it a special introduction, 
which, it is needless to say, is full of valuable historical matter. 
It is too soon to pronounce definitely upon the permanent 
importance of a work of which the first volume alone has been 
published, but the great care which Mr. Gardiner is bestowing 
upon his enterprise is apparent in every page. He is careful 
even to preserve mistakes; thus “the blunder of English 
writers in calling the great admiral Van Tromp has been left 
unaltered.” To the general reader this volume will be of 
especial interest for the details which it gives in connection with 
the fitting out of fleets in the middle of the seventeenth century. 


The City Wilderness. By Robert A. Woods. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Co.)—Although this is in the strictest sense a study 
in United States “slum sociology,’ it deserves the serious 
attention of students of similar problems on this side of the 
Atlantic. It might be described as an estimate of work done by 
Toynbeeism working within a small and manageable area. In 
the autumn of 1891 Professor William Tucker, now President of 
Dartmouth College, then of the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
sent out a circular to persons interested in the same probiems as 
himself, in which he proposed that there should be established in 
one of the nine crowded districts of Boston a house or settlement 
“designed to stand for the single idea of resident study and work.” 
The district chosen was the congested South End, a district with a 
population of little over forty thousand—predominantly Irish, 
although the Jewish population is becoming a very important 
factor —and occupying mostly tenement houses. As Boston is a 
small city when compared with London, or even with New York 
and Chicago, the efforts of the students who composed the settle- 
ment were could easily be employed in a systematic fashion. 
So in this volume we have the results of careful investigation 
presented under such heads as “ Population,” “ Public Health,” 
“* Work and Wages,” “The Roots of Political Power,” “ Criminal 
Tendencies,” “ The Church and the People,” and “ The Strong- 
holds of Education.” No doubt some of the views which 
have been arrived at have the look of commonplaces which 
were known long ago, such as that “ the Irish women maintain 
the high standard of chastity which 1s the distinction of their 
race,” and that “the Jews are conspicuously free from the vice of 
intemperance and from sins against the family.” On the other 
hand, such little-known facts are brought out as that trade- 
unionism is eminently hostile to Socialism, and that “although 
the trade-unions have many faults to answer for, they have on 
the whole and in the long run distinctly served in bringing about 
that considerable measure of industrial peace and stability which 
exists in Boston.” The corruptions of civic government are very 
clearly and fully set forth by the writer of that section of the 
bock which deals with this subject. The spirit of the volume as 
a whole is hopeful. It seems to show that if the intelligence of a 
great city sets itself seriously to the task of solving the problems 
which are bound up with “‘ congestion,” it will accomplish that feat 
intime. This, however, isa book which deservesthe most careful 
and minute study. Being of a handy size, it should be acceptable 
to sociologists in all parts of the world. 


The Autobiography and Diary of Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
Edited by his Daughter. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—The sub- 
ject of this interesting and, in many places, pathetic book, who died 
last year at the great age of ninety-one, was known in the course 
of his long life as one of the most erudite and thoughtful of 
Biblical scholars that Great Britain bas produced to compete 
with Continental students. But he will probably be remembered 
most for the controversy which ended in his ejection from the 
Chair of Biblical Criticism in the Lancashire Independent 
College in 1857 in consequence of his having, in a theological 
work, surrendered the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and 
accepted the theory of its evolution in the course of centuries by 
a process cf growth, selection, and combination. This old story 
is retold with judgment and moderation by Mr. Allanson 
Picton, and of course it will always be interesting to theo- 
logical students. But we confess to being much more inter- 
ested in the story of a simple, loveable, pious scholar as 
told by himself in the autobiography which he began on the day 





that his devoted wife died. His daughter, who has edited this 
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work, says in her preface that “the rectitude, sweetness, and 
simplicity of his character can be most fully estimated by those 
who knew him best.” A very good idea of these virtues, and 
of the extent of a Biblical scholarship which Matthew Arnold 
declared to be “unique of its kind in England,” may, however, 
be gathered from this autobiography than which in all prob- 
ability a better, more modest, or more transparently sincere 
book of the kind never was written. Dr. Davidson’s life cannot 
be considered eventful in the ordinary sense of the word, 
even if he had his trials which he faced courageously, and his 
bereavements which he submitted to meekly, although he felt 
them profoundly. It is, however, of the highest value as a 
self-revelation. Many of Dr. Davidson’s judgments on his con- 
temporaries are marked by sagacity and judgment. Take, for 
example, what he says of Jowett:—“ Though the professor’s 
influence bordered too much on the world-to manifest a self- 
sacrificing type of piety, we must, however, remember that 
natural temperament affects the feelings even of a true 
Christian.” This volume is a valuable contribution to the history 
of British theological scholarship. 


Essays in Librarianship and Bibliography. By Richard Garnett, 
C.B., LL.D. (George Allen. 6s. net.)\—Dr. Garnett here makes 
a welcome addition to his admirable “ Library Series.” Of course 
the addresses and papers which make up this volume are intended 
for book-lovers and librarians rather than the indiscriminate 
reading public, which hardly takes a burning interest even in 
that monumental work the British Museum Catalogue. At the 
same time, it can scarcely be doubted that in this age of universal 
readers, Dr. Garnett’s pleasantly written paper on the early 
Italian book trade, or that on the “book-hunters” of the seven- 
teenth century, might attract many persons unconnected pro- 
fessionally with book production or distribution. Personally, we 
found much to interest us in “ Some Colophons of Early Printers,” 
which brings before modern eyes very vividly those early ages 
when printing was so closely allied with magical and devilish arts. 
Weare pleased to note that Dr. Garnett here reprints his interest- 
ing brief memoirs of Sir Anthony Panizzi, John Winter Jones, 
and Sir Edward Bond, his eminent predecessors in Great Russell 
Street, and of the late Henry Stevens, F.S.A., the well-known 
American bibliophile. 


LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S LIST. 


THE ARMIES OF THE WORLD. By 
CHARLES §. JERRAM. Crown 8vo, pp. 320, 3s. 6d. [Just published. 
This work gives the fullest and latest information regarding the forces of the 
South African Republics. 
“A vast amount of information, apparently very accurate, and thoroughly up- 
to-date.”"—Truth. 
“This exact and well-digested compilation gives a brief account of all the armies 
of the world, its information being marshalled with military precision and order.” 
—Scotsmair. 
> ‘ Bok 
BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. Being Stories 
of Land and Sea. By Major W. P. Drury,, of the Royal Marines. 3s. 6d. 
“4 humourist of rare quality, and a story-teller of infinite jest.”"—Times. 
“There is not a single story that a reader is likely to forget.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“There is sound sense, humanity, and wholesome sentiment, as well as cx- 
ilarating farce, in this little volume.’—Spectator. 











Uniform with “ Bearers of the Burden.” 3s. 6d. each, 
MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacoss. 
SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacoss. 
THE MESS DECK. By W. F. Swannon. 


FROM CROMWELL TO WELLINGTON. 
Twelve Soldiers. Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON. With an Introduction by 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., K.P., &c. With Portraits and Plans, 
demy 8vo, pp. xii.-508, 10s. 6d. 

“The reader will carry away from this attractive book vivid impressions of 

English military history such as he might fail to obtain from scores of volumes of 

formal history.”—Manchester Guardian. 


FROM HOWARD TO NELSON. Twelve 
Sailors. Edited by JoHN KNox LAUGHTON, M.A., &c. With Portraits and 
Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“The blue counterpart of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s admirable red-bound ‘ From 
Cromwell to Wellington’ in every way deserves to rank with its sister volume. 
Mr. Laughton has edited it to perfection, after securing a brilliant staff of naval 
experts who can all write.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HANDY BOOK OF FISHERY MANAGEMENT. By 
J. W. WILLIS BUND, Chairman of the Severn Fishery Board. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“The work deserves careful study.” —Ficld. 
“It is to be hoped that this valuable book will be widely read, and lead toa 
more scientific management of our rivers.”— Manchester Guardian, 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT FISHERIES. By 
JoHN WATSON. Illustrated. (The Angler's Library.) Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A work not only very useful to anglers, but containing a good deal of general 


interest as well.”—Standard. ; ; 
“ As an angler’s vade mecum to Lakeland it is wellnigh indispensable.” 
— Westmoreland Gazetie. % 


LAWRENCE anp BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BooKs 


MRS. CROKERS NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ¢g 


TERENCE. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Beyond the Pale.” W: 
by SIDNEY PAGET. ith 6 Tustrations 





The FIRST LARGE EDITION having been exhausted 
and_the SECOND EDITION nearly so, a THIRD 
EDITION is now being printed and bound, 


Crown 8v0, cloth, gilt top, with 8 Illustrations, és, 


THE ORANGE GIRL, 
By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of yen» 


“ Sir Walter Besant is always interesting, but Sir Walter Besant on Old Lond 
is more than interesting. And though the London of *‘ The Orange Girl’ ig ate 
very old—only the eighteenth century—yet it is so vastly different from the 
London we know now that it might be of a date many centuries back. Ths 
Orange Girl is one Jenny Wilmot....She is a delightful character, drawn with 
the charm of Sir Walter Besant at his best. The story of her life is as full of ih 
terest and excitement as one could wish'for, and the villains she baffled are excellent 
specimens of their class. It would be difficult to find more finished rascals than 
Probus and Merridew. Apart from the plot, which is a good one, ‘The Orange 
Girl’ owes a great deal of its charm to the excellent word-pictures of last-century 
London with which Sir Walter hangs his pages.” —Black and White . 





ee, 


MRS. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


AN ADVENTURESS, 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of “ The Voice of the Charmer.” &c. 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “A Fluttered Dovecote,” &¢, 
“The characters are fresh and natural, the leading interest is cleverly relieved 
by humorous sketches of character. The result is as readable and healthily 
stimulating a novel as a reader could wish for.”—Scotsman. . 
“ Mr. Fenn is always spirited, brisk, and sensational. All his qualities are again 
in full force here.”—Academy. 


A LONDON ANTIQUARY’S NOTE-BOOK. 
On October 12th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
LONDON SOUVENIRS. By C. W. Heckernory, 
Author of “ ‘The Secret Societies of All Ages,” &c. 


OWEN HALL’S NEW NOVEL OF ADVENTURE. 
On October 12th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


EUREKA. By Owen HAL, Author of “ The Track of 


a Storm,” &c. 














SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
On October 12th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. By Sanu 


TYTLeER, Author of * Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses,” &c. 





THE GAY CITY.—On October 16th.—Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. Written 
by W. C. Morrow, from Notes by EDOUARD CUCUEL. With 125 Illustrations 
by Edouard Cucuel. 
FRANK STOCKTON’S NEW STORY. 
On October 16th.—Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL. 





By Frank R. SrockToN, Author of “Rudder Grange,” With Illustrations _ 


by Virginia H. Davisson. 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8yo, cloth,) A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 3s. 6d. 
> 
FOR FREEDOM. By! pHE OUTLAW OF ICE 
TIGHE HOPKINS, Author of “ Nell LAND. By Victor Huo. Trans 
paca lated by Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE | 
IRONMASTER.” | ea 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES'S NEW 


LOVE’S DEPTHS. By, NOVEL. 


GEORGES OHNET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The saintly and persecuted priest is! 
a fine conception, done in M. Ohnet’s | A PLASTER SAINT. By 
best and most sympathetic manner.” | ANNIE oy AR ES 
—Daiiy News. “Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. 








SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER the REGENCY 
By JouN ASHTON, Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, 
“ Florizel’s Folly,” &c. With 90 Illustrations. 

“ The second edition of ‘Social England under the Regency,’ by John Ashton, is 
very welcome....As time goes on such a work must be more and more necessary 
for the historian of politics as well as of life and manners. No serious historian 
could possibly study all the newspapers and all the caricatures as well as thé 
political memoirs and the documents; but here is Mr. Ashton who has the papers 
and the caricatures at his fingers’ ends and makes an extremely amusing as well as 
a very useful book out of them.”—Literature. 


A NEW EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. By ARrcHIBALD 


FoRBES. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Full-page Illustrations. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


NEW EDITIONS. Small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each. 


BRAVE MEN IN ACTION: Thrilling Stories of the 
British Flag. By STEPHEN J. MCKENNA and JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 
With 8 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. By G. A. HENTY. 


With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 


RUJUB, THE JUGGLER. By G. A. Hexty. With 8 


Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


NEARLY READY. 


oo 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SELBORNE. 
By GILBERT WHITE. 


In 1 vol. feap ito, with Photogravure Portraits of Thomas Pennant 
and Daines Barrington (White’s fellow Naturalists) ; White's 
“Observations on Nature” and Poems; and some hitherto 
unpublisked Notes by SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Contain- 
ing upwards of 200 Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW, and 
Edited by GRANT ALLEN. 

Bound in buckram, 21s. net. 


THE REAL MALAY: Pen Pictures. By Sir 
FRANK SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G. Uniform with “ Malay 
Sketches” and “ Unaddressed Letters.” Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, and other 


Fesays and Sketches. By STEPHEN GwyNy, Author of “The 
Repentance of a Private Secretary.” Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN IDEALS 
AND THE WORLD'S PEACE. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN 
(Slade Professor in the University of Cambridge). Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d 


THE LAND OF CONTRASTS: a Briton’s 


View of his American Kin. By JAMES FULLARTON MUIRHEAD, 
Author of Baedeker’s Handbooks to Great Britain and United 
States. 6s. net. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With upwards of 


100 Illustrations by Herbert Cole. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. 


With 100 Full-page Illustrations by Percy J. BILL INGHURST. 
Uniform with “ A Hundred Fables of Alsop.’ Feap. 4to, 6s. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES: a Book of Nonsense 


Verse. ByJ.J.BELL. With Illustrations by Charles Robinson. 
Uniform with * The New Noah’s Ark.” Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


PIERRETTE FAIRY STORIES. By Henry 


DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “ Pierrot” and “The Rapin.” 
Illustrated by Charles Robinson, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE REALIST: a Modern Romance. By 


HERBERT FLOWERDEW, Author of “A Celibate’s Wife,” 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN: a Novel. 


By THomas Coss, Author of “Mr. Passingham,” “Carpet 
Courtship,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OSBERN AND URSYNE: a Drama in Three 


Acts. By JoHN OLIVER HoBBEs. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SATAN ABSCLVED: a Victorian Mystery. 


By WILFRID SCcAWEN BuuNtT. With a Frontispiece after G. F. 
Watts, R.A. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


RUBA’YAT OF OMAR KHAYAM. A New 


Translation in Verse. By Mrs. CADELL. With a Preface by 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 5s. net, 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





A New Romance by JOHN BUCHAN (Author of “John Burnet of 
Barns,” &c.), called 


“A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS.” 6s. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE BODLEY ANTHOLOGIES. 


FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Translations 


into Latin Verse (Pre-Victorian Poets). Edited by Rev. F. 
St. Joun THACKERAY and Rev. E. D. STONE. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. Essays 


on Subjects Connected with it. By S.R. MAITLAND. With’an 
Introduction by Rev. A. W. HUTTON. 6s. net. 


FUGITIVES. Poems by Wrnirrep Lwvcas, 


Author of “Units.” 3s, 6d. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


STEPHEN HAWKER, of Morwenstow. Portrait, Crown 8vo, 
7s, 6d, net, 





ISBISTER AND CO.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


GILIAN THE DREAMER: his Fancy, 
his Love and Adventure. A New Scottish Romance. By NEIL 
Monro, Author of “ John Splendid,” “The Lost Pibroch,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


“Such careful and masterly work deserves much praise, and Mr. Munro is to be 
congratulated on a successful and delightful book.”"— Daily Telegrayh. 


WILLIAM F. MOULTON (late Head- 


Master of the Leys School, Cambridge). A Memoir. By 
W. FIDDIAN Mouton. With a Chapter on Biblical Work and 
Opinions by JAMES Hope MovULToN. With Portrait, demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ An admirable portrait of a singularly attractive personality."—Leeds Mercury. 


BISHOP JOHN SELWYN. A Memoir. 
By FREDERICK DouGLas How, Author of “Life of Bishop 
Walsham How,” &. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“To read this life is to love the Bishop.”"—Academy. 


“A simple, unaffected, but intensely interesting account of a noble and 
stimulating career.”—Record. 


PRAYERS, PUBLIC and PRIVATE. 


By the late Archbishop BENSON. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
burnished red edges, 3s, 6d.; limp lambskin, red-gilt edges, 6s. 
[In a few days. 


THE CHRISTIAN USE OF THE 
PSALMS. By Rev. Canon T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Interpretation of Holy Scripture, Oriel College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, ds. [In the press. 


LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF 
LIFE. By the Rev. ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D., Author of 
“The Conquering Christ,’ &. Crown 8vo,is. [Zn the press. 




















CHEAP EDITION. SIXTH THOUSAND. 


BISHOP WALSHAM HOW. A 


Memoir. By his Son, FREDERICK DovuGLas How. With 
Facsimiles of Jubilee Hymn. Crown Svo, és. 
“Extremely well done, and altogether a book which none can read without 
profit and encouragement.’—Guardian. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE 
BIBLE. By Professor RIcHARD G. Mouton, M.A. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. [In October. 


“A valuable help to the study of the sacred writings....We can heartily re. 
commend the book.”—Daily Chronicle. 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. A 
New Novel. By Davip Lyauu, Author of “The Land o’ the 
Leal,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

“A powerful story.”—Scotsman. 


THE TOUCHSTONE. A New Novel. 


By HELEN SHIPTON, Author of “The Last of the Fenwickes,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Zn the press. 


DOCAS, the Indian Boy of Santa 


Clara, By GENEVRA §S, SNEDDEN. With numerous II]lustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 2s. [In October. 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE for Little 


Folks. By KATHERINE A, GRIEL, With numerous Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Just published. 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1899. 


Containing NEIL Munro's New Serial, “ The Paymaster’s Boy.” 
Nearly 900 pp. and 500 Illustrations, royal 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
[In November. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 


1899. Containing DAviIp LYALL's New Story, * The Eleventh 
Hour.” Nearly 900 pp. and 500 Illustrations, royal 8vo, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. | In November, 




















Complete Catalogue sent post-free on application to 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 





ISBISTER & CO.. Ltd,, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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' SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


TO APPEAR SHORTLY. 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF PROFESSOR MASPERO’S 
GREAT WORK ON THE 


HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES 
OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


It is entitled ‘*‘ THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES,” and brings down the 
history of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Media, &c., to the victories of 
Alexander the Great. Among other things of interest to Bible Students it 
deals with the:circumstances attending the Captivities of Israel and Judah, 
and throws much light on the historic references in the Prophets. Further 
particulars will be given later on. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 


Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DOLBEAR, Ph.D. English Edition 
Edited by Professor ALFRED LODGE. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH-BOOK OF. By R. BowpLEr 
SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S. 272 pp. crown 4to, with Coloured Illustrations by 
A. F. and C. Lydon. Cloth boards, 14s. 
“ Briefly he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has been 
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Norice.—With this week's “SPECTATOR” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
HOUGH the first shot has not been fired as we write, 
war is now inevitable, if, indeed, it has not already 
began. The commandeering of the gold — something like 
£800,000, the property of private individuals, contrary to the 
usages of civilised States, has been seized—not to mention the 
violation of our territory by the reconnoitring patrols, which 
are reported to have crossed the frontier at Laing’s Nek 
at night, was an act of war. On Thursday the Daily 
Telegraph published a despatch stating that the invasion of 
Natal had actually begun, but this news was evidently 
premature. Apparently Mr. Bennett Burleigh, who was 
travelling with General Joubert, assumed that what he was 
told would be done immediately had been done. At present 
the military situation appears to be roughly as follows,—for 
all the figures are guess-work. The Boers have some fifteen 
thousand men of various sorts, with a good deal of artillery, 
massed along the borders of the triangle of Natal territory 
which runs up between the Free State and the Transvaal. 
Some are near Van Reenen’s Pass; others are massed on the 
eastof the Buffalo River, but the main force are at Volksrust, 
—ie, at the very apex of the triangle, and just opposite 
Laing’s Nek. Meantime we have most wisely abandoned 
Newcastle, a town right up in the narrow part of the triangle, 
and our troops are standing on the defensive at Ladysmith 
and Dundee, both of which places are strongly held by 
forces which are not only entrenched, but well equipped with 
cavalry and artillery and all stores. 

















As far as we can judge, our plans are well laid to resist an 
invasion pending the arrival of reinforcements. If the Boers 
come down the centre of the triangle by the main road—the 
railway will of course have been rendered useless—they will 
be liable to get between two fires,—7.c., from Dandee and from 
Ladysmith. If, on the other hand, they leave those places 
alone and try to come in well below them, and on our flank, 
they will again be liable to find themselves between two fires, 
—i.¢. from the Ladysmith force and the reinforcements that 
are now rapidly coming up from Durban and the sea. In some 
quarters, however, it is alleged that the Boers do not mean 
to invade Natal, and that they will simply sit still and defend 
their own frontiers, plus, of course, Laing’s Nek, which they 
could occupy at any moment. If that is their plan, we cannot 
help thinking that, as we have stated elsewhere, they will 
soon find themselves in serious difficulties. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, a weakly organised volunteer force will find 
it impossible to keep the field in a condition of inactivity for 
more than a few weeks. All delay, in fact, is on our side, and 


of peace, but those efforts are, we fear, doomed to failure 
because they do not recognise that President Kruger does 
not mean to agree to a peaceful issue except upon conditions 
which even the extreme advocates of peace on this side admit 
that we cannot grant. Wihen the differences between our 
contentions and those of the Boers are looked at superficially 
they seem narrow enough, but unfortunately that is little 
help, for, though narrow, they are infinitely deep. The 
strongest proof that peace is now impossible is to be found 
in two facts. The first is that Mr. Kruger, as the corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian has shown in a study 
of the President, abstracted by us below, is in fact supreme. 
The second is that at any time during the last few weeks the 
President might have had peace by making simple and reason- 
able concessions. That he did not make such concessions shows 
that he would rather have war than part with that power 
which, it is impossible to deny, the concessions would oblige 
him and the Boers to share with the Outlanders. Very much 
the same thing happened at the outbreak of the American 
Civil War. Plenty of good and well-meaning people in the 
North wanted to make a compromise with the South, and 
thought it possible, because they did not realise that the 
Southern oligarchy had determined that they would do what 
they would with their own, and that they would not allow 
any interference with their internal affairs on the part of the 
North. It is the old story. War is never inevitable unless 
two communities have determined on exactly opposite courses. 
When they have it cannot be avoided. The Boers are deter- 
mined that they have a right to do what they will with their 
own, and that they will not really share power with others on 
any conditions that are not illusory. Such an attitude does 
not admit of concession or compromise. 


It is with great satisfaction that we record the deter- 
mination of the Colonies to take their share in a war which 
is in every sense Imperial. They cannot, owing to the dis- 
tances and to the nature of their local forces, bear any large 
part of the burden, but that does not matter. The essential 
point is that they are willing to stand by our side and realise 


‘fully that they are parts of the Empire, and not mere de- 


pendencies ready to drop off when they are ripe. Queens- 
land has already got a contingent ready to start. New South 
Wales will send the squadron of her Lancers which has been 
training here all the summer,—a body of men who have won 
high praise both at Aldershot and on Salisbury Plain from 
all who have seen them. New Zealand is preparing a force, 
and though the Canadian Government has expressed a doubt 
whether they could get ready a force which would be in time, 
the idea of sending troops has proved very popular in the 
Dominion. We have dwelt elsewhere upon the strange notion 
that has found an echo in the Radical Press, that the Colonies 
are interfering in matters which do not concern them, All 
that concerns the Empire concerns the Colonies, and South 
Africa concerns Australia and New Zealand in a very special 
degree. British South Africa is one of the “bolts” with 
which the Empire is riveted together. 


As we predicted, the Royalist trial in France threatens to 
involve important personages. M. Melcot, Advocate-General 
of the Court of Cassation, declares that he heard from one of 
those present that at a meeting of Royalists and “ plebiscitary 





Republicans” held on February 22nd, and attended by M. 
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Cavaignac and General Roget, it was agreed to seize the Elysée 
on the following day, being that of M. Faure’s faneral. All 
was arranged, and so confident were the conspirators that 
when General Roget, finding some of his subordinates opposed 
to his design, refused to march, M. Dérouléde said to him, 
‘*General, you are betraying us.” M. Melcot will, it is 
believed, testify to these facts before the High Court, and 
probably state the name of his informant. The story is given 
at full length by the Paris correspondent of the Times, and 
is one of many which will come out during the trial. The 
facts to be noted are that the Republic is honeycombed with 
treachery, that no one thinks of acting without support from 
within the Army, and that no one doubts that if great officers 
can be won over their men will follow them. The resistance 
comes from the younger officers, who would not benefit so 
directly from an overturn. 


M. Millerand, the Socialist member of the present French 
Cabinet, made on Sunday a striking speech at Limoges. He 
declared that the present Ministry had been formed to defend 
the Republic from the attacks of “a hybrid coalition,” which, 
despairing of winning over the electors, now proposes to re- 
sort to force. They pretend to want a plebiscitary Republic, 
knowing that that ends either in Napoleon I. or Napoleon III, 
—that is, in the soldier or the man of craft. “France no 
more wants the masked Empire than the overt Monarchy,” 
and rejects with disgust the everlasting enemy “whom we 
have found behind all anti-Republican conspiracies, known 
as Clericalism.” He inveighed bitterly against the “cursed 
Press of blackmail and calumny” which has for its 
emblem the Cross (Za Croix), and hinted that measures 
will be brought forward to control the Press, and “to render 
amenable to the law the unrelenting factions which conceal 
under the mask of religion political enterprises.” It is 
rumoured that these latter words cover an intention to expel 
the Jesuits, who are even now only tolerated by the forbear- 
ance of the Executive. That the Church is bitterly hostile to 
the Republic seems certain, but the Republicans will but 
repeat an old mistake if they recommence once more the 
policy of persecution. You cannot fight a ghost with a 
bludgeon, as Prince Bismarck found, and the way to defeat 
Jesuits is to disbelieve in them. Expelling them is mere waste 
of strength, for they always return under another name, and 
are as formidable in exile as at home. They were strong in 
Rome if anywhere, yet Rome rose against the Papacy. 


It was reported a few days ago that the Pope had received 
the editor of Za Croix with every mark of distinction, and 
even affection. The statement was denied, and seemed im- 
possible, but on October 3rd La Croix boasted that it was 
true, and that its editor had been blessed. “The Pope is the 
vicar of the Crucified One, and in order that he may reign 
and make his teaching prevail, this Crucified One must reign 
over society.” The object of the Incarnation, in short, is 
that the Pope may reign. That is surely extreme doctrine, 
even for a fervent Catholic, and hardly tallies with Cardinal 
Vaughan’s assertion that the Church does not intervene in 
politics, and therefore could do nothing to help Dreyfus or 
check the fury of his assailants. Indeed, the Pope has this 
week himself answered that statement, for he has tried to 
intervene between Great Britain and the Transvaal. He 
intervenes in the interest of peace, no doubt, but if for the 
Boers, why not for Dreyfus ? 


Two of the five international yacht races between the 
‘Shamrock’ and ‘Columbia’ have been sailed this week off 
Sandy Hook without decisive result, owing to the fixture of a 
time limit. Both on Tuesday and Thursday the wind flat- 
tened, the yachts were becalmed—on Thursday they were 
enshronuded in haze for a great part of the time—and the race 
was left unfinished. On Tuesday the ‘Shamrock’ was lead- 
ing slightly at the end of the race; on Thursday they were 
far apart on different tacks. It is admitted, however, even 
by the Americans that the ‘Shamrock’ is the fastest yacht 
that has ever crossed the Atlantic, and that in seamanship 
her skipper—Captain Hogarth—is more than a match for his 
aniagonist, Captain Barr, of the ‘Columbia.’ The interest 
taken by the London public in the fortunes of the ‘Sham- 
rock ’—which, though owned by an Irishman, was designed 
by a Scotchman, and built by an Englishman—has been 





x . la 
sufficiently shown in the enormous crowds which have blocked 
the Embankment to watch the ingenious “ cineyachtograph ” 
entertainment provided by the Hvening Mews. Here yt 
movements of the yachts during the race are indicated on . 
large and brilliantly lighted screen, representing the plan . 
the course, on which the positions of the dummy yachts are 
altered every ten minutes according to the cable messages 
So far, the moral result of the contest has been admirable 
In spite of the enormous number of excursion steamers, the 
course has been perfectly kept by the redoubtable Captain 
Robley Evans, the greatest fire-eater of the United States N, avy, 
and the equanimity of “the most excitable people in the 
world,” as a correspondent justly describes the America: 
remains unimpaired, while the popularity of Sir Thomas 
Lipton is such that if he were to be naturalised to-morrow, he 
would be almost as formidable a candidate for the Presidency 
as Admiral Dewey himself. 


The Arbitration Tribunalin the Venezuela case gave itg 
award on Tuesday. It is substantially in favour of the 
British contention, the frontier of British Guiana being 
extended to the Schomburgk line. Venezuela, however 
receives a small territory at the actual mouth of the Barima, 
which she has always regarded as strategically important, 
The judgment was unanimous, and as the Judges are 
American as well as English, and a Russian jurist, M 
Martens, presided, it is not likely, in spite of the revolutiog 
in Venezuela, that it will be impugned. Although the terri. 
tory awarded is not great, hardly larger than England and 
Wales, it is believed to be rich, and the award may prove 
important in the history of arbitration. The English had 
begun to believe that arbitration meant for them nothing 
but surrender, the arbitrators always deciding against this 
country, as the one best able to bear losses, and the decision 
of Paris may Gisabuse them in a measure of that belief, lt 
is to be observed that all rights which may belong to Brazil, 
if affected by the award, are scrupulously left open, but 
Brazil, with territories as large as a continent whieh she 
cannot use, does not fidget about her hinterland. We recall 
with pleasure our steady opposition to war over this 
Venezuela dispute, which would have been the blunder of 
the century. 


New York, Chicago, and Washington have received Admiral 
Dewey with unexampled enthusiasm, the whole population 
turning out with addresses of welcome. It is even proposed 
with some seriousness to ron the Admiral in 1900 as the 
candidate of both parties, the Americans saying that they 
would like a man unconnected with politics. Admiral Dewey, 
however, for the present waves aside all such proposals, 
declaring that he is a sailor and not a politician; and by and 
by it will be remembered that if President McKinley stood by 
Alger, he also supported Dewey, who, again, is believed to be 
very doubtful of the prudence of expansion. His advice will 
probably be valuable about the prosecution of the war, which 
up to this time must have been badly managed. The 
Americans make no way, and the Filipinos ure learning an 
effective way of fighting. Before the end of the year, how. 
ever, the American force will have been largely reinforced, 
and will, we hope, be commanded by a General who under- 
stands that capturing villages and retiring from them is 
rather worry than war. The Americans want a General 
Wade in the Philippines. 


The Austrian crisis drags on. Count Thun has resigned, 
to the grief of the Clerical party, and the Emperor, after 
several attempts to induce leading politicians to accept the 
Premiership, has appointed a “Ministry of Affairs,” with 
Count Clary as its head, and a Cabinet of permanent 
officials. They intend, it is said, to repeal the language 
ordinances, thus replacing German as the recognised official 
tongue, but promising to introduce a Bill which will contain 
an acceptable compromise. It is difficult to see how a com- 
promise can be acceptable while each party regards the 
language as its flag of battle, and we expect the Parliamentary 
anarchy to continue for some time. Indeed, according to the 
correspondent of the Zzmes, who is a most careful observer, 
the trae combatants are the Clericais and the Liberals, who 
use the pretensions of Slavs and Germans as their weapons. 
That is not a contest which ends quickly, and the Emperor 
seems to have lost some of his diplomatic skill. At all 
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e has as yet failed in inducing the parties to accept 
modus vivendi. The best suggestion we have heard is 
all the men in Austria should talk German and all the 
h, but it is not enthusiastically received. 
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Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, the eminent Wesleyan clergy- 
has bad the courage, in spite of his political ties, to 
out strongly on the side of the Outlanders. With 

strange perversity of taste as well as of reason, as it 
seems to us, the Daily Chronicle attributes his views on 
the great issue now before the nation to the fact that 
Mr. Price Hughes’s wife has a relation who is a South 
African “millionaire.” We have often differed from Mr. 
Price Hughes, and no doubt often shall again, but surely 
his most consistent opponents, and still more his friends 
under normal conditions, should give him credit for using an 
independent judgment on a matter so serious. Is it not much 
more likely that Mr. Hugh Price Hughes takes the side of 
the Outlanders because he knows the facts, and at first hand, 
owing to the large number of Wesleyans to be found in the 
Transvaal? In South Africa, as the recent Conference figures 
show, there are some eighty thousand Wesleyans, and over 
two hundred ministers. But Wesleyans abroad are always 
in touch with those at home, and thus Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes is sure to be well informed on South African matters, 
The truth is, the Wesleyans, owing to their being scattered 
all over the Empire, are essentially an Imperial body, and their 
leaders are not likely to lack information on matters of 
Imperial concern. 


The Revenue has come in well for the half-year ending 
September 30th, the total increase over the corresponding 
half of the previous year being £3,495,000, or £660,000 more 
than Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s estimate. This is most satis- 
factory, not only because we are about to spend much money, 
but because the next half-year can hardly be expected to be 


equally prolific. War checks all forms of business, makes | 
has the right to be his own Bishop and his own Metropolitan, 


all men except contractors more thrifty, and compels the 


people to pay more for what they eat. The Boers have no | 


fleet with which to attack commerce, but the demand for 
transport raises freights, while the taxes, even if no heavier, 
are more strictly levied. It is, however, from the inclination 
to diminish expenditure that the chief reductions in receipt 
arise, an inclination sometimes betrayed in the oddest ways. 
Who do our readers think feel the pinch of bad times or war 
times first? We are told on good authority that it is the 
hatters, men postponing the usual purchases of unnecessary 
hats. After them come the jobmasters, and next the carriage- 
builders. The totally useless traders such as jewellers, whose 
businesses really depend on their customers’ surplus money, 
are scarcely affected at all. 


The story of the attack on Colonel Klobb by Captain 
Voulet in the French Soudan is now confirmed by official 
reports. The narrative which originally appeared and 
which we quoted was exactly correct, with the exception that 
Lieutenant Chanoine does not appear to have been present, 
in the actual massacre. He had gone on in front. All the 
accounts confirm the detail so much doubted, of Colonel 
Klobb having twice forbidden his men to fire, and Lieutenant 
Meunier, after receiving the first volley, to draw his sword. 
The incident has been described as inexplicable, but we 
fancy that Colonel Klobb, having been ordered to arrest 
Captain Voulet, thought it indispensable to take him alive, 
and fell a martyr to a strained notion of official duty. If he 
had shot or cut down Captain Voulet that officer’s followers 
would have fled. It isa curious fact that for the past few 
months whenever we have had to record something fine of a 
French officer he has turned out to be an Alsatian. France 
in losing that province lost more than its population. The 
Alsatians were considered in Paris mere Beotians, for with 
all their love for France they had the qualities of Germany. 


We are very glad to see that the Bishop of Winchester in 
the course of an admirable address delivered to his clergy 
at Andover on Saturday last spoke most searchingly and 
strongly against the confessional. The gist of his charge, 
as we understand it, is that the Church of England forbids 
the confessional—i.c., that systematised, obligatory, and in- 
quisitorial institution of confession which is so liable to 








weaken the conscience and to injure the sense of personal 
responsibility—bnut leaves ample opportunities, and indeed 
makes special provision, for those exceptional unburden- 
ings of the humary soul which sometimes afford so great a 
relief to an offender. Therefore the Bishop in solemn and 
eloquent words warns his clergy “to beware of the insidious 
growth of a usage fraught, as I believe, with much that is 
perilous to the healthy and robust development of the 
Christian life.” Compulsion, adds the Bishop, is not merely 
to be discouraged, it is absolutely forbidden; and he speaks 
strongly against the confession of children. “The wisest 
human counsellor is he who leads the sinner to need human 
counsel least.” That is a great truth well expressed. 


The letter addressed by the Archbishop of York to his 
clergy, not as Metropolitan of the Northern Province, but 
as a Diocesan, is excellent in tone and temper, and puts 
the injunction to obedience in the matter of the liturgical 
use of incense exactly on the right grounds. If the 
authority of the Metropolitans is denied, “it is difficult 
to see where any authority is to be found for dealing 
with such questions excepting the authority of the ecclesi- 
astical Courts. Convocation itself, even in the form of a 
national Synod, has no jadicial power.” It seems to us that 
there can be no escape from this plain statement. As our 
readers know, we wish that the Archbishops had made obedi- 
ence easier by ordering the disuse of incense without stating 
their reasons. Again, we should have rejoiced had it proved 
possible to allow the Bishops to authorise the use of in- 
cense in churches where it was already in use, provided that 
it was made clear to the Bishop that its discontinuance would 
be most unwelcome to all but a very small part of the con- 
gregation. In this way the general use of incense would have 
been disallowed, and yet the feelings of the congregations 
respected. Since, however, a competent authority has decided 
otherwise, obedience must follow till a change has been effected 
in the law of the Church. We cannot admit that a Ritualist 


and to order his services according to his own view of what 
ought to be the rule of the Church. 


A long and remarkable study of the personality of President 
Kruger from the pen of their Pretoria correspondent appears 
in Tuesday’s issue of the Manchester Guardian, a paper sin- 
cerely and vehemently opposed to the South African policy 
of the British Government. The writer declares his convic- 
tion that no strong man in or out of the Raad can really 
stand up to the President, who is virtually endowed with a 
dictatorship, that “the confidence of the majority in him is 
so great that he could force even an acceptance of a five-year 
franchise without compensating concessions,” and that to 
this extent the Transvaal may be regarded as a one-man 
State. This declaration lends ominous significance to the 
numerous and damaging admissions made in the course of 
the article,—viz., that while no sure conclusion can be come 
to as regards the charges of personal corruption, Mr. Kruger 
has not a “nice sense of honour”; that the history of the 
dynamite concession unquestionably supports a primd-facie 
suspicion; that he has lax notions about “presents,” and a 
disposition to screen certain friends who have mdisputably 
yielded to corruption; that he displays a good deal of 
nepotism, and only reads extracts from newspapers which 
are supplied him by his friends. “Even as regards the 
most material facts there is thus a constant danger of un- 
fair selection and misrepresentation.” The writer, who had 
a long conversation with the President, helds that his de- 
fence against the charges of having broken his promise of 
equal treatment was “far from logically complete,” its 
chief interest lying “in the light it throws upon Kruger’s 
conception of politics; fighting has played so essential a 
part in the making of the nation that it seems to him that 
such personal service is the only basis of burgher rights.” 
The writer is not even prepared to deny that the single 
genuine passion of Mr. Kruger’s life is hatred of the 
English. His “inscrutability is a strong factor in the 
situation.” The nearest approach to positive praise in the 
whole article is the statement that the President is “a 
fanatic, a narrow-minded bigot, if you will, but no hypocrite.” 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 108. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
an Aine 
THE BOERS IN THE FIELD. 


T seems now practically certain that war will come in a 
few hours, and will come, not by an advance of our 
forces into the Transvaal, but by the invasion of Natal 
by the Boers. We do not insist on this in order to 
prejudice the Boers in the eyes of the British public. 
Granted that they are determined not to yield to our 
demands, and that they therefore believe war to be 
inevitable, they are well within their rights in attacking 
us. To mean war as they mean it, and yet to wait till 
our reinforcements arrive, would be most foolish. But 
though the merits of the struggle cannot fairly be said 
to be affected by the fact that war seems destined 
to come in the shape of an invasion of Natal by the 
Boers, the military situation is very considerably affected 
by the way in which the war will begin. If the Boers, 
instead of defending their own borders, and making their 
own country the theatre of the first act of the war, make 
the triangular wedge of Natal which runs up between 
the Free State and the Transvaal the place of battle, 
they will have given a very definite and special complexion 
to the campaign. It is on the assumption that they will 
do so that we shall attempt to discuss the military 
situation. Doubtless before long we shall hear that 
Boer columns are converging from Laing’s Nek, from 
the Free State border, and from Zululand upon Lady- 
smith, and that the struggle is beginning in earnest. 
Now, of course, if the Boers beat us at once, and so 
thoroughly that they can, after taking Pietermaritzburg, 
proceed safely to the coast, hold Durban, and oppose 
the landing of reinforcements, we shall be for a time in 
a position of grave difficulty. The bold policy of invasion 
will, that is, have been justified. But suppose, on the other 
hand, that our troops, though not able, by want of 
numbers, to drive the Boers back into the Transvaal, are 
quite able to hold their own and to keep the Boers in 
check for another fortnight,—7.e., until the Indian rein- 
forcements have not only all been landed but have reached 
the theatre of war. In that case the effect of having chosen 
a policy of invasion will very possibly be by no means so 
favourable. If what we suggest happens, the Boers will 
find themselves at a distance from their base and face 
to face with an unconquered and augmenting force. This 
is not necessarily a hopeless position, and might give 
no anxiety whatever to some armies. But unless we are 
mistaken, it would be a very formidable position for a 
force like that which is now threatening Natal. In the first 
place, the Boers, though individually brave, are not a 
disciplined force. After their fifteen or twenty thousand 
farmers have been a fortnight in the field many of them 
will be extremely anxious to get home. Their excitement 
and their zeal will have largely died out, and that rest- 
lessness which comes to all soldiers who are “stuck up” 
and not engaged in decisive action will be sure to take 
possession of them. These feelings have their effect even 
on a highly disciplined and organised force of professional 
soldiers, but in regular armies they are easily kept down 
by the strict organisation of the force. In an army 
like that of the Boers, where there is practieally no 
organisation, and so no cohesion, even though there 
may be willing obedience when an actual command 
is given, there is, however, little to check the centri- 
fugal forces that begin to work among troops worried 
by not being able to beat their enemy or to get 
on with their main object. We do not, of course, mean 
to suggest that the Boers will ride home in thousands if 
they are kept in the field, but we do think that a large 
number of men will melt away by twos and threes on 
various excuses, and that those who remain will be dis- 
contented, and pressing either for retreat or for im- 
mediate action. What will be likely to increase these 
difficulties is the fact that there will be little or no 
possibility of getting fresh supplies. All soldiers know 
that an army in the field has a perfectly insatiable maw, 
and that everything, from biscuits to bombs and from men 
to horses, is perpetually being asked for, and ought to be 
sent up in endless supplies. But, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, the Transvaal Executive will find it extremely 
difficult to keep sending up these supplies for an army 





of twenty thousand mounted men. In the first place, 
they wili not find it possible to send more men to stop the 
unavoidable and normal leakage of war, for practically al] 
the able-bodied Boers will be in the field already, Next, 
we very much doubt whether it will be possible to send 
down horses to supply the place of those which will be 
used up at the beginning of the campaign. But even if 
the horses can be found, what is to be done about their 
fodder ? The grass within reach of the camps—and 

remember, camps there must be when twenty thousand 
men are in tbe field—such as it is, will soon be 
used up or spoiled, and then recourse will have to be had 
to compressed hay and so forth. Now the Boers may 
develop into good organisers, but we shall be greatly sur- 
prised if we do not hear of horses starving because the 
waggons of hay meant for them have got stuck in a drift, 
or gone in the wrong direction, or met with some other of 
the thousand and one casualties that occur in a campaign, 
In all probability, then, there will be a great mortality 
among the horses. That is the experience of all former 
wars, and we do not see why this one should be an excep. 
tion. A distinguished cavalry officer who served in the 
American Civil War on the Northern side once said to 
the present writer: “ You need not trouble that your 
troop horses can’t do all the tricks done in the German 
regiments. After the first fortnight of really hard 
cavalry fighting half the men are riding anything they 
ean get hold of.” But we doubt whether the Boer will 
care to fight without his pony, and hence every horse lost 
risks also the loss of a man. In a word, we think 
that if after the first fortnight is passed the Boers are 
held in check by our troops and can make no quick or 
sensational movements, their army will get into consider- 
able difficulties from the withering of its force, and from 
its inability to get fresh supplies on an adequate scale, 

No doubt we shall be told that all these surmises are 
worthless, because in 1880 the Boers managed to keep the 
field for a fairly long period, and got on very well with. 
out supplies or extra horses. We admit it, but then 
in the late war they were campaigning on a perfectly 
different system from that which they must now adopt. 
To begin with, they fought, not with an army of fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand men, but with one of 
about two thousand. But two thousand men, especially 
when they are split up, asa rule, into bodies of only two or 
three hundred, can supply themselves and their horses 
through their own exertions. Furthermore, the Boers 
then had no artillery, and consequently had no need for 
horses to drag the guns and the supplies of shell and 
powder. People talk lightly about a battery or two of 
field-pieces, but they forget all the wheeled carriages that 
a battery involves, and without which it is useless. We 
may depend upon it that the military problem changes in 
kind when the numbers change in degree. ‘Pwo thousand 
farmers.may fight with splendid results on a system whieh 
if applied when there are twenty thousand of them in the 
field will mean something very like ruin. You may work 
a small office of four clerks without any regular system, 
and achieve much better results than are achieved bya 
rigid organisation. Try, however, to run an office of fifty 
clerks without a strict organisation, and the whole thing 
is certain to break down. 

But if the Boer army does get into the difficulties 
which we have suggested, we should not be surprised if 
it very rapidly fell into a condition which would either 
cause its retreat or else would expose it to being 
attacked by us and driven back. If so, its resisting 
power would be gone, and we should find the road to 
Johannesburg and Pretoria open to us. If things go like 
that, the invasion of Natal may prove a blessing in 
disguise, and may prevent the forcing of the passes in 
the teeth of a fierce Boer opposition, which would neces- 
sarily be a difficult task. We do not, however, want to 
talk as if the war were going to prove an easy task. It is 
very possible that things may go much worse than we 
have supposed, that the Boers will prove to have staying 
power as well as courage, and that we shall have a long 
and uphill fight. In. any case, our duty is absolutely 
clear. The fight once begun, we must carry it through to 
the bitter end. When the sword has been drawn, it can- 
not be sheathed till absolute racial equality is established 
from the Cape to the Zambesi. 
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THE VALUE OF THE IMPERIAL IDEA. 


as been, and probably will be again, a good 
ey Foslish talk nh Imperialism and the Empire ; 
but in spite of that, we hold not only that the Imperial 
‘dea is a sound one, but that those who have encouraged 
re rowth and steadily forced what at first seemed 
et a delusion upon their fellow-countrymen have donea 
real and great service. There are few of us, be their political 
opinions what they may, who are not at heart proud and 
P tefal when they read of how New Zealand, Australia, 
a Canada are showing their eagerness te come to the 
support of the Mother-country at the present crisis. No 
doubt here and there a churlish critic may ask—as we 
regret to see that the Daily Chronicle has allowed one of 
its contributors to ask—what business New Zealand has 
to interfere in a quarrel not her own; but that is not the 
standpoint of the nation as a whole. The vast majority 
of Englishmen would never think of asking such a ques- 
tion, for they take it for granted that New Zealand has 
the most perfect and absolute right to take a side and 
express an opinion in the present quarrel. The notion 
that our difference with the Boers is no business of any of 
the Colonies belongs to an antiquated policy,—a policy 
that regarded the Colonies as temporary dependencies, 
destined sooner or later to drop off the parent stem, but 
till they did drop off, to be treated as dependencies. The 
growth of the Imperial idea has changed all that. A 
germ of thought fructifying in the minds of thinkers 
and writers has produced a veritable revolution, and 
has afforded yet another example of how the greatest 
of human changes are due far more often to thought 
than to physical action. It is the essence of the Imperial 
idea to insist that the self-governing communities 
oversea are not dependencies of the United: Kingdom, 
not possessions, appanages, or provinces of Great Britain 
and Ireland, but parts of an Empire, of which the 
United Kingdom also is only a part. The exact 
philosopher may say that this is all nonsense, all verbal 
hair-splitting, and that nothing is changed by giving 
a thinga new name. We venture to differ. We believe 
that everything is changed when Australia looks upon 
herself, and is looked upon here, as part of the British 
Empire, and not as a dependency. It is true that she is 
only a part of the Empire, and that at present the United 
Kingdom forms an infinitely greater part of the whole 
than she does, but that does not alter the facts of 
the situation. There is a world of difference between 
being a clerk and a junior partner. The predominant 
partner may in practice regulate the affairs of the firm, but 
the junior partner feels that he has his share, and that 
that share is growing in importance with the years. We 
shall possibly be regarded as basing too much on the 
sense of pride in this partnership, and on the satisfacfion 
felt by the Colonies in being part of a great Empire,—an 
Empire greater than the United Kinglom, and of which 
the United Kingdom is only a part. We may of course be 
wrong, but in our belief such sentiments play an enormous 
part in national life and development. Nothing is more 
false, in our opinion, than the notion that nations think 
only of self-interest. They think a great deal more of 
matters which concern their pride and self-respect. It is 
clear that what makes the Colonies so eager to take part 
in the present struggle is their desire to show that they 
realise themselves to be sharers in the burden of empire, 
and not merely dependencies of Great Britain. They feel also 
that the present struggle is in a very special sense an Im- 
perial one. They see, that is, as we have pointed out several 
times in these columns, that the people of these islands, if 
the matter is judged from an insular standpoint, have 
nothing whatever to gain and a great deal to lose by a war 
with the Boers, We shall not keep the gold of the Trans- 
vaal. All, in fact, that we shall have to do with gold at the 
present juncture is to spend a great deal of it in securing 
the rights of free men to the Outlanders. We are fighting, 
that is, not ip our selfish interests, but in the interests of 
the Empire as a whole, and in order to protect a great 
community of British subjects settled oversea. We know, 
and the Colonies know, that if the grievances of the 
Outlanders remain unredressed, racial hatred will be 
supplemented by hatred for the Imperial Power, and that 
the end can only be the loss of South Africa to the British 
Empire. But no one who cares for the British Empire, 





and no community which forms a part of that Empire, 
will tolerate that possibility for a moment. That is why 
Canada, New Zealand, and Australia feel that they are 
minding their own business when they interest themselves 
in the Transvaal struggle, and no less than the Mother- 
land resolve that nothing shall be allowed which will 
lead to the separation of South Africa from the British 
Empire. Let no one suppose, then, that the Colonies are 
anxious to take their share in the coming war out of any 
foolish desire to win the praise of England. They are 
acting because they do not mean, if they can help it, to 
see the. beginning of the end of the British Empire 
inaugurated in South Africa. 

We have dwelt upon the value of the Imperial idea as 
illustrated by the support, both physical and moral, which 
we are now drawing from the Colonies, but we are quite 
prepared to be told that if we examine the question of 
strength impartially we shall find that the United King- 
dom standing alone, and not as part of an Empire, would 
be infinitely stronger than she is at present. We shall 
be told that if our vast Fleet were not kept scattered 
over Australian, Canadian, and Pacific waters, but were 
concentrated at home, it would make us infinitely more 
formidable than now, and would give us far greater 
weight in. the councils of Europe. Possibly that is so, 
though we doubt whether such selfish, or, not to beg the 
question, self-contained, strength would not be liable to 
wither for want of room to grow. But in any case we 
would rather have the burdensome responsibilities of 
senior partner in the Empire than such security. After 
all, nations, like men, in the end exist and flourish by 
taking, not avoiding, responsibilities, for a nation lives 
by its moral strength and not by its Treasury balances. 
The nation that does not think merely of its own 
material interests, but regards itself as a trustee and 
as having duties towards others, gains a moral strength 
and vigour which keeps it sound at heart. Lest this sball 
be said to be mere talk, let us take a concrete example. 
If we were to conquer the Transvaal and annex it as a 
dependency, we should certainly get no good, and prob- 
ably a great deal of harm, from the transaction, even 
though we might appear to gain in physical strength. 
But as all the asthe: knows, if we win in the coming 
fight with the Transvaal we shall take no thought 
of benefiting these islands. We shall simply and 
solely act as trustees for the Empire. Our first, and 
indeed our only, care will be to establish on lines of 
absolute racial equality a self-governing community which, 
while part of the Empire, shall enjoy the most perfect 
internal independence,—an independence based on free- 
dom and equality such as exists in, Canada, Australia, or 
New Zealand. But who can deny that such a desire to do 
what is best for the Empire as a whole, and to think of 
its future and its prosperity rather than of our own im- 
mediate gain, will benefit the nation? We may feel, then, 
that the growth of the Imperial idea has been a real and 
solid gain to the nation. By sharing with the self-govern- 
ing Colonies the position of parts of a whole, rather than 
by retaining an absolute and concentrated authority for 
these islands alone, we may have lost a little physical 
power, but we have gained immensely in moral force. To 
call us a pirate Empire, as Mr. Morley does, is surely to 
err somewhat in the art of political rhetoric. We have no 
desire to see Mr. Morley suspend his criticism, for honest 
criticism, a8 his always is, is a most valuable medicine for 
the body politic, but we cannot help thinking that here, 
at any rate, his invective lacked point as well as polish. 





7 


IS STRATOCRACY POSSIBLE ? 


B* far the greatest danger to the permanent progress 

of Europe towards that educated civilisation which 
is with us all the latent ideal is the possibility of a period 
of stratocracy. We believe that danger to be real and 
great al] over the Continent, especially in countries, like 
France, where loyalty to the individual has ceased to exist, 
and loyalty to the State, the loyalty which makes official 


corruption of any kind seem infamous to its servants, is 


not yet fully born. The fact that the Army is stronger 
than the community, and can, if it pleases, rule it in full 
security, is a new fact, and is concealed in most countries 
by a carefully kept up identity between the Monarch and 





his soldiers ; but, like all great facts, it must make its 
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impression at last. All who possess power at length 
desire to exercise it, seek to make it permanent, and regard 
with a jealous dislike, avowed or unexpressed, all who 
question or resist it. The great officers of the armies 
possess power, they are beginning to perceive it, and they 
will, we feel convinced, as opportunity serves, use it to 
increase their own status, to guide public policy in their 
own direction, and after a brief interval, to conciliate the 
immense forces they control. They are secking the two 
first ends already in France and Spain, and though the 
process is more hidden in the three great Empires, the 
number of things which Sovereigns and Parliaments can- 
not do, or carefully avoid doing, lest the Army should be 
offended, is rapidly increasing. Naturally, the first efforts 
of the military chiefs are directed to solidify their own 
power, and this they have nearly accomplished. The chain 
of discipline has been drawn tighter, till independence of 
thought, opinion, not to speak of action, has entirely 
disappeared, and the subordinate is expected, often, in- 
deed, very sharply compelled, to keep mental step with 
his superior, while of the conscript an obedience is de- 
manded which only just stops short of that exacted by 
the Old Man of the Mountain. It is not only in France 
that a Picquart is a marked man; there is not an Army on 
the Continent where, unless he were a very great aristo- 
crat or in favour with his Sovereign, his position would 
be endurable. The next object of the great officers, they 
being for the most part devoted to their profession, is to 
improve the machine as a whole, and this has been done, 
and is being done, to an extent which, when one remem- 
bers the ideas of forty years ago, is positively wonderful. 
The cost of the Armies has been almost doubled. Year 
after year more guns, more cavalry, more reserves, more 
stores have been asked for and granted, till the managers 
of the Treasuries tremble for their accounts, and the mass 
of the people, usually favourable in all countries to lavish- 
ness—it is the middle class which frets at expenditure— 
begin to ask with menacing persistence what is to be the 
profit of all this outlay. The next step, not yet openly 
taken, though there are ugly symptoms of it in France, is to 
make the fortunes of the great officers correspond more nearly 
with their position in the State, and the next to render 
the lives of the non-commissioned more comfortable 
in salaries, in power, and in dignity among the 
men, a process already at work in four of the seven 
military States. This point once reached, there will 
remain only to assert that the Army is an imperium in 
imperio, exempt from criticism or civil punishment, with 
its own policy, its own code of honour, its own inherent 
right to respect—all claims already asserted in France— 
and nothing will be left except to formulate the position 
by forming a Government avowedly devoted to the mili- 
tary element in the State, the Government which used to 
be called stratocracy. Such a Government would rapidly 
draw to itself all the ambitious, the daring, and the 
esurient, and would distribute among them immense 
rewards, as Napoleon indeed did, though the fact was 
concealed from the taxpayer by the other fact that the 
rewards were taken from the conquered countries. 
Marshals became Princes, Generals nobles, and ali 
received ‘‘appanages,” allowances, or tacit permissions 
to plunder. Free discussion, as fatal to the system, 
would be prohibited in all its departments except 
science. Commerce would be regulated with a view either 
to military necessities, or to the collection of vast sums 
without direct taxes. Industry would languish for want 
of hope and freedom, perhaps even from direct 
favouritism for agriculture, which provides alike soldiers 
and supplies, and all civil work would degenerate 
because its rewards, especially in dignity, would be over- 
shadowed by those of the Army. The pékin would be at 
a discount, and each country would be a camp in which 
rank was indicated by uniform, the most peremptory laws 
would be General Orders, and the soldier, exultant, un- 
bound, and honoured, would tread through the land, as 
Bulwer Lytton sang, “like a lord through his hall.” 
There might not in our day be actual rapine, but there 
would be license which it would be hard to get redressed. 


Is there any probability that the final step will be taken, 
and military rule made supreme in any country? We 
think there is actual danger now in France and Spain, 
a danger which will arise in Germany, Austria, and 
Russia whenever the Sovereign is inefficient. The military 





statin 
chiefs would naturally prefer to act through a captured 
President with increased powers, such as they had ho 
of Faure becoming, or a Sovereign who was complete] (5 
their hands, for three reasons. One is that in default of 
President or Sovereign the Generals grow jealous of one 
another ; place themselves, as they have repeatedly done in 
Spain, at the head of factions ; and even declare war upon 
one another, as is believed to have nearly happened 
during the Revolution. The suspicions of the Convention 
as to the loyalty of its great officers were by no means 
without justification. The second is that the plan cop. 
ceals from the conscripts some portion of their ascendency 
and obviates the danger of any separate movement 
by the private soldiers. How far this danger exists 
it is difficult to say, all precedent being worthless 
in face of the new conditions of service, which 
render the purgatory of the private soldier so short: 
but the belief that it must exist arises from the nature 
of things. Once aware that he was absolute master, the 
soldier would not go ill-fed, unpaid, and badly clothed, but 
would insist on having his share of the general comfort, 
and some control, as the Roman soldiers had, over the 
general policy of the State. That prospect always appals 
Generals, even Marshal MacMahon shrinking before the 
idea that the “‘chassepots might go off of themselves,” 
and they avoid it most easily by using the civil govern. 
ment as a screen. And the third is the tendency, common 
to all Armies, to wish for a Commander-in-Chief,—a person 
whom they can follow, and trust, and, if necessary, obtain 
justice from. The notion of a ruling junta does not 
attract them; they look for an individual, usually a man 
who they feel sure can lead them to victory, which no 
committee ever did. Such a man, once chosen, if he is com- 
petent, rapidly ceases to be a stratocrat, learns to care 
more for the nation than the Army, and has for his first 
object the subordination of all Generals who might con- 
test with him the great prize of empire. A Sovereign 
is rarely cynical enough to think of his soldiers alone, or 
if he does, goes to war, when a defeat may in a day alter 
all the conditions of power. Defeated soldiers always fall 
back upon civil government as a refuge, just as in the 
Imperial times they fell back upon the Senate. 


We shall be told that we are too pessimist, and that the 
Armies of the Continent, though always stronger than the 
people, have usually loyally obeyed the civil power. That 
1s true, no doubt, in ordinary times, and as long as the 
civil power is respected, whether from its conduct, its 
capacity, or tradition. But there have been times when 
the charm ceased to work, when nothing was powerful 
except force, and when the Army, disliking or distrusting 
the civil power, or believing in itself as the worthier power, 
rose upon it or superseded it. It seems to us that sucha 
time is approaching now, that in France it has almost 
arrived, and that in the rest of Europe the Kings, who re- 
present civil authority, are becoming painfully anxious as to 
what the Army will think. They make flattering speeches 
to it, they treat its chiefs with a sort of deference, and they 
display a jealousy about military patronage which is partly 
at least dictated by a fear lest any but their friends should 
succeed to high command. It is from fear of the Army 
as an independent unit that General de Galliffet has this 
week resumed for the Minister of War—that is, for the 
Republic—that power of selecting superior officers, even 
Colonels, which M. de Freycinet had abandoned to Mili- 
tary Commissions, The most perfect warning, however, 
is in our own history. There has been no people so little 
infected with militarism as the English, yet Oliver Crom- 
well’s soldiers set up an avowed stratocracy, claimed for 
themselves the position*of representatives of the nation, 
and altered the whole course of history by refusing to 
allow him to accept the offered crown. They may have 
disliked the title of King, but they knew perfectly well 
that their General once crowned would be representative 
of the English nation rather than of the soldiers who had 
made him King. 





THE SLAV IN EUROPE. 


HE accounts of the recent trials in Servia have 

probably disgusted all who read them, and have 
possibly led some persons to look askance on a race @ 
whose borders such things can happen. But the Slavonie 





race in its various branches is increasing more rapidly 
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hun any civilised race known in history, and we must 


t of this growth in Europe as something, 
a eas at least, inal, and not to be argued with 
. ainsaid. The Russian Empire now numbers a 
A and thirty millions, and though these numbers 
‘nclude Germans in the extreme West and Mongols in the 
axtremne East, yet the mass are pure Slavs, presenting 
thus a homogeneity rare in history. But, in addition to 
Russia, we have Slavonic offshoots over a large European 
area, which render the future of much more than half 
Europe certainly Slavonic. The troubles in Austria 
have reminded us of the Slav kingdom of Bohemia, 
but it is not in Bohemia only that the German 
is face to face with the Slav; he is so in Galicia, 
in Carinthia and Carniola, while the Magyar is 
surrounded by an ever-increasing Slav population in the 
land of his birth. In the Balkan Peninsula it is a case of 
whether Slav or Greek shall inherit the lands made 
desolate by the Turk, and few who have studied the ques- 
tion in the light of recent history can doubt that it will 
be the Slav. Weneed not quote that hackneyed saying 
of Napoleon—“ Cossack or Republican ”—it is more to 
the point to say that, whatever the future political forms 
of Europe may be, her actual population will be largely, 
if not predominantly, Slavonic, and that this fact may 
mean a different Europe from that known in history. For 
where, from the point of view of numbers, is the counter- 
balancing element to the Slav to be found? France is 
stationary, and very nearly so are Spain and Portugal. 
Germany is full, and can only maintain herself in comfort 
by reason of the American outlet for her surplus. Austria 
is actually a ground for Slav, as against German, increase. 
Italy, like Germany, sends her surplus over the Atlantic. 
The great future of English-speaking people is not in 
Europe, but in America and the Southern seas. The 
Norse people are hemmed ie by barren lands and are 
probably increasing faster in the North-West of the 
United States than at home. Now, if we set against 
these facts the actual growth of Russia herself, the in- 
crease of Slavs in Central Europe, and the probable future 
of the Slavs in the Balkan Peninsula, we cannot fail to 
see that, within a measurable period, the Slavonic element 
in European society will preponderate in the balance. 


What effect will this racial reconstruction of Europ® 
exert on mankind? It will be a long time before we shal! 
realise that if we want to find the great seats of the 
historic peoples of Europe we shall have to look beyond 
Europe, to Teutonic North America, to Latin South 
America, to Teutonic Australasia. Yet this will, so far 
as one can see, certainly be the case within another 
century, assuming the present general drift of things 
to continue. In the first place, for the first time in 
Europe, a large majority of its people will be entirely 
free from the traditions and law of the Western Empire. 
How much that means only a student with a powerful 
historic imagination can say, for Rome still holds us in 
thrall more than we know; its masters “still rule our 
spirits from their urns,” its conception of law, of pro- 
perty, of individual “rights” is ours in the main. But 
Russia and her Slavonic satellites have never owned 
allegiance to this dead Power; their course of evolution 
has been different. The readers of the great Russian 
novels, particularly those of Turgenev, have observed the 
constant clash of Russia with the West, the perpetual 
conflict between the Western revolutionary influence 
which gave birth to what is falsely known as “ Nibilism,” 
and the old, shiftless, religious, good-natured, indolent 
Slav spirit, penetrated by a kind of communistic 
sentiment so sharply opposed to the individualism which 
Western Europe derived from Rome. There will, we are 
inclined to think, be in the first place a marked decline of 
the spirit which has created formal and positive law, and 
which has sharply defined legal obligations. Whether 
this will prove a benefit to mankind will depend on the 
great problem as to whether the Slave can reduce the 
tremendous centralised Power which rules the majority 
aad threatens the liberty of the minority to decent pro- 
portions, and can reform the Eastern Church without 
injury to the religious life of the people. This question 
cannot be answered till we have answered that other 
question as to whether the proclivities of the Slav are 
towards democracy, or whether he is made to be trod 
upon by autocratic power. 





We must always recollect that the Slav is half Asiatic, 
that his feet are both in the Occident and the Orient, that 
he can hardly be approached from our point of view, and 
that, if democratic, his democracy will take a very different 
aspect from that, for instance,of America. We incline to 
believe that he will be democratic, with more than a 
tinge of his communistic idealism. Historically, one of 
the chief factors in the production of Russia was the great 
republic of Novgorod, as another was the non-Roman and 
powerfully emotional Christianity introduced into Kiev 
more than a thousand years ago, which lies to-day, 
underneath all the splendid ceremonialism, at the very 
core of the Russian nature. The power and prestige 
attaching to the Czardom itself is largely due to the fact 
that it led the people in the emancipation from two 
centuries of Tartar rule. The present centralised Govern- 
ment of Russia, as created by Peter the Great, is super- 
imposed on great layers of democratic institutions, the 
mir and the zemstvo, utterly at variance with the 
powerful bureaucracy, but still there, ready to become 
the organs of a very curious democratic life. In 
Bulgaria, which though not purely Slav, is closely 
allied to Slav life, we have the most complete, if rudi- 
mentary, democracy in Europe, and that ideal is, we 
imagine, shared by the Slavonic peoples generally. If we 
may take the tone and spirit of the chief Russian 
novelists, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, as representing 
the genius of the people, we should say that a democratic 
temper, with more in it of fraternal feeling than 
the nations inheriting from Rome know, will prove to be 
the dominant temper of the Slav. The true Russian is, 
to quote one of the Fathers, natwraliter Christianus to a 
far greater degree than the peoples of Western Europe. 
He may not talk so much about “fraternity” as the 
Frenchman, but he will feel it as the Frenchman never 
did, and never will. How far the rush of modern indus- 
trialism which is now invading Russia, and which, when 
the Turk is cleared out, will invade the Balkans, may 
effect this spirit of passiveness and of gentle kindliness 
it is hard tosay. Modern business cannot be conducted 
on the lines of a Russian mir, and it is in this strange 
contest between the old religious Slav disposition and 
the modern forms of life that the interest in Russia con- 
sists; and a more interesting situation was perhaps never 
revealed in history. It may be that not only industry, 
but the very strenuous grip of the political forces which 
bind Russia, give to her people the discipline and order 
that she needs; and that the Slav race would perish of 
mere indolent good-nature were it not for this bitter but 
needed tonic. 


The interest of the problem is enhanced by the fact 
that the Slav is still an unknown quantity. The rest of 
us have strutted on the stage of history for centuries ; 
and great work as France, England, Germany, Austria, 
Italy may yet have to do, the measure of our respective 
capacities is taken, the national type is fixed, the character 
is known. Even America, which is more fluid and which 
has not yet finally crystallised, has sufficiently indicated her 
leading motives and general nature. But, until the great 
Russian and Polish artists arose, the Slav was dumb 
and unknown, and they have only arisen in our time. 
At one bound the Slav has placed himself at the 
front in music and romance, which we might have 
expected from his nature. But Dr. Brandes, in his 
remarkable study of Russian character, tells us that 
the Slav is also practical and realist; so that, while 
Asiatic on one side, he does not share in the purely 
dreamy quietism of the true Oriental. This is a remark- 
able combination of qualities, which bids us hope for solid 
contributions from the Slav to the happiness and progress 
of mankind. But first must come some painful surgery. 
The corrupt limbs of public life must be lopped off, the 
blank mind of the dumb masses must be aroused and 
enlightened, the race must be penetrated by the rude 
breath of political and spiritual freedom. In a word, the 
Slavonic people, who claim the succession to the Byzantine 
Empire, must purge themselves of Byzantinism. 





THE MORALITY OF THIS WAR. 


sag is one argument against this war which the 
Boers themselves do not use, except occasionally 
tor effect, but which weighs heavily with many worthy 
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Englishmen. It is a shame, they say, for a great Empire 
to go to war with a little State, and one inhabited by men 
of simple tastes, agricultural habits, and great confidence 
in God. The argument is a kindly and well-meaning one, 
but we think we can show that it lacks foundation, both 
in fact and in morality. Asa fact, the great Empire is 
not using its greatness against the littleness of the 
Transvaal ; is not, that is, overwhelming its enemy by the 
mass of its troops, as Germany, for instance, would if it 
invaded Holland. The Boers are all trained to fight in 
their way, which for the defence of a region like theirs 
is a very good way; they have expended their great 
resources for years in accumulating military stores; they 
have built forts where they would ; and their numbers 
will be at least equal to those of their opponents, They 
themselves consider themselves by far the stronger side, 
and boast openly that they will destroy any force sent 
against them. They are justified in this boast by all 
their past experience, nor are the British military chiefs 
free from anxiety, or at all disposed to regard the war as 
a military promenade. It is true that the Empire can 
repeat its efforts in a way that the Republic cannot, but 
it is by no means certain that the repetition will be con- 
venient, or ona scale which will render resistance hopeless 
or too exhausting. On the Boers, at all events, that fear 
makes no impression, for they trust in their local allies, and 
confidently hope to make of all South Africa a Dutch 
Republic. The argument of size is a purely rhetorical 
one, and even if it were true it would be meaningless. 
Smaliness is no apology. for injustice, and the ground 
of war is that the Boers are treating Englishmen 
unjustly, and unjustly claiming from the Ewpire in- 
dependence when they were only promised autonomy, 
and that only on conditions which they have evaded. 
There can be no superiority in strength equal to that of 
the police when arresting suspected offenders, but would 
Sir William Harcourt argue that the guardians of the 
law must wait till the offenders become as numerous as 
themselves ? To say that we have no case is good reason- 
ing, but to say that we are not to establish it in the only 
way which, until the world is federated, can be open to 
us, is mere rhetoric. Then as to character. The Boers, 
at best, are so many Squire Westerns, and if Squire 
Western had been placed among heaps of black subjects 
with no rights, not even that of walking on the pavement, 
and if he could have taxed his white neighbours for his 
own benefit without appeal, and if he had believed that 
those neighbours were at once bad and dangerous, Squire 
Western would have become a tyrannically oppressive 
man. Nobody questions the special hatred of the 
blacks for the Boers, provoked by innumerable wrongs, 
and many observers believe that if the British were 
unhappily defeated and the independence of the Trans- 
vaal fully acknowledged, the Boers would at once, possibly 
under colourable forms, or even in open defiance of 
European ideas, re-establish slavery. Nor are they 
much less oppressive to white guests, as we showed 
last week. The Boers are said to be “simple,” but 
they grasp all the money they can get at least as 
readily as Englishmen, and their“ piety ” when examined 
resolves itself into a confidence that God is on their side. 
We daresay it is sincere, but so is the same confidence 
among Mussulmans, and we did not hesitate on that 
account to attack the Khalifa, who was weaker in arma- 
ments than President Kruger, who had precisely the same 
title to his territories, namely, conquest from inferior 
tribes, and who marched up to our cannon with a “ full 
assurance,” as Cromwell would have called it, which had 
in it something sublime. We do not see the alleged 
superiority of the Boer character, and we do see that if 
the real moral problem of South Africa—the black 
problem—is to be solved it must be by Englishmen, who 
in India govern absolutely, but will allow no Indian to 
be struck except as part of the discipline of prisons. No 
one can contend that the Boers have made, or are likely to 
make, any real contribution to the discovery of the best 
method of ruling an inferior race when it has to live side 
by side with one which is its superior. 


And, finally, we are told by the moralists that even if 
we win the struggle, there will remain a race hatred of 
the deepest kind, leading possibly to insurrection, more 
probably to sullen enmity, on the part of a most valuable 
section of the community, All we can say is that if that 
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hatred is generated we must bear with it patiently as with 
any other political obstacle, removing it slowly by just 
and equal treatment, and especially by the equality of 
vote which the Boers now refuse, and by the most rigid 
abstinence from insult and ridicule,—which, however have 
not prevented Alsatians from being devoted Frenchmen 
As a matter of fact, however, we do not believe the hatred 
will be more bitter than it is, or that it will survive treate 
ment at once honorific and just. Race hatred intensified 
by shocking oppression in past generations has survived in 
Ireland, among races both of which are white, and in 
Poland, because the conquering race feels it so deeply, or 
its irritating variant, race contempt ; but it has died away 
in Brittany, it has no existence in Switzerland, and 
in America the descendants of Dutch Patroons, who 
were shamefully wronged as to their property, are the 
most patriotic of Americans, and may give the next 
President to the United States. Race hatred, unless 
revived every moment by difference of. colour, is 
an evil luxury which, if the victors are free from 
it, the vanquished soon learn to forego. We are not 
much hated by those among us who by origin are 
Germans (Mr. Goschen), Dutch (Lord Reay), or French 
(Mr. Labouchere), who swarm in our markets, in our 
factories, in our Army, and in our very Legislature, 
Germans, Dutchmen, and Frenchmen have not been de- 
feated, you say; but since when has respect for 
valour been a source of the enmity of race? At this 
moment one-half the Continental dislike of the Jew arises 
from the fact that the Jew when cruelly oppressed retreats 
instead of fighting, and the Boer dislike for the British 
— be far less, instead of more, if we had won Majuba 
Hill. 

The real thing we have to consider from the moral side 
is not the comparative strength of the two contestants, or 
their eomparative virtues and defects, but the justice of 
our cause and the fairness of our ultimate intentions. Ou 
the former subject we said enough last week, on the 
latter we have only to say that we are bound to give 
Boers the treatment we are asking for ourselves. Does 
anybody doubt that we shall? Does anybody, that is, 
seriously believe that we shall arrange taxes so as to fall 
specially on Boers, that we shall refuse them the right to 
bear arms, that we shall so organise the police that it is 
brutal to them but not to us, that we shall make Judges 
dismissible because they show a disposition to be im- 
partial, or that we shall deny their claim to be eligible 
for the Premiership or any other office ? If we do any 
of those things—all of which the Boers have done— 
we shall have undergone a strange modification of 
character, for we do none of them in Cape Colony, or in 
Ceylon, or in New York, in all of which places English 
residents were once subjects of the Dutch. As to property, 
name the British possession where the stranger or the 
native is specially singled out to bear the burden of taxa- 
tion. We have faults in plenty, and a foible, a peculiar 
calm arrogance, which earns us more hatred than them all, 
but even our subjects acknowledge that if the Englishman 
is a beast, as the Rugby boy said of the present Arch- 
bishop, ‘he is a just beast.” 








THE ART OF FLYING. 

“TN lives and in treasure,” one of our own novelists has 
said, “ the cost of the conquest of the empire of the 
air may even exceed al] that has been spent in man’s great 
conquest of the sea.” The unfortunate accident which cut 
short Mr. Percy S. Pilcher’s flight near Rugby last Saturday, 
and has since led to his death, comes as a painfal illustration 
of this remark. It is not very long since Mr. Pilcher’s pre- 
decessor and master, the German Dr. Lilienthal, was killed 
by a somewhat similar fall to that which has closed the 
plucky Englishman’s career. But although the art of flying 
on the lines of Dr. Lilienthal and Mr. Pilcher is dangerous 
and difficult, they have shown that human success in it 
is a possibility of no very distant achievement. Their 
system is by far the eldest of the three now in vogue. 
Long before balloons or flying machines were imagined, 
mankind dreamt of emulating the flight of birds, and 
longed with the Psalmist to acquire the wings of a 
dove. The fable of Daedalus, whether or not we agree te 





rationalise him into the mere inventor of sails, bears witness 
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te the antiquity of such a dream. Dedalus has had many 
would-be successors, whose fate was usually similar to that 
of the Italian charlatan who undertook to oblige James IV. 
by flying from Scotland to France without the supernatural 
assistance invoked for the same purpose by Michael Scott. 
«fo that effect,” says Bishop Lesley, “he caused make a pair 
of wings of feathers, which being fastened upon him, he flew 
off the Castle wall of Stirling: but shortly he fell to the 
dund broke his thigh-bone. But the blame thereof he 
ascribed to this, that there were some hen feathers in the 
wings, which yearned for and coveted the midden and not the 
skies.” It is unnecessaty to remind the reader of numerous 
similar attempts at flight, which Johnson happily parodied 
in one of the wittiest chapters of “ Rasselas.” But it 
js worth while to call attention to the single precarsor of 
Dr. Lilienthal and Mr. Pilcher of whom any account has 
been preserved, though his name has unfortanately perished. 
Bishop Wilkins, two hundred and fifty years ago, described 
a method of learning to fly in language that would be nearly 
applicable to the Lilienthal experiments. “Those things 
that seem very difficult and fearfull at the first,” said the 
Bishop, “may grow very facile after frequent triall and 
exercise. And therefore he that would effect anything in 
this kind must be brought up to the constant practice of it 
from his youth; trying first only to use his wings in running 
on the ground, as an Estrich or tame geese will do, touching 
the ground with his toes; and so by degrees learn to rise 
higher, till he shall attain unto skill and confidence. I have 
heard it from credible testimony that one of our nation hath 
proceeded so far in this experiment that he was able by the 
use of wings to skip constantly ten yards at a time.” 
Mr. Pilcher’s early experiments were described in language 
which has a curious similarity to that employed by Bishop 
Wilkins. A strong wind, he found, would lift him as much as 
12 ft. from the ground, and drop him on the spot from which 
he started. “At other times,” he said, “ when there has not 
been so much wind, I ran to meet the wind with the front of 
the wings depressed somewhat, so that my weight is only 
partially taken by the wings, and in this way I am, strange 
as it may appear, able to run very much faster than without 
the wings; then raising the front edge a little, I am able to 
take a long soar down a slight incline.” The anonymous 
friend of Bishop Wilkins was able to do much the same; but 
in his unmechanical century there was no encouragement to 
go farther. Mr. Pilcher and Dr. Lilienthal had the hope 
before their eyes of being able to introduce motor-power when 
they had mastered the balance. Mr. Pilcher’s original motor 
was simply a boy who hauled him along bya string, like a 
kite; Dr. Lilienthal was devising means to apply a small gas- 
engine to his wings when gravitation reasserted its claims and 
ended his experiments. 


groun 


People in general are much less familiar with the work 
of Dr. Lilienthal and Mr. Pilcher than with the flying 
machine of Mr. Maxim and the “aerodrome” of Professor 
Langley. Yet the courage with which the two former under- 
took to attack the problem of flying in the most direct way 
surely deserves recognition. There is at present a great and 
hitherto insuperable difficulty in the way of the maker of 
flying machines, as distinct from navigable balloons, which is 
that of the balance. Minute observation has shown that 
every region of the atmosphere is constantly subject to 
infinitely varying currents and counter-currents of air. No 
matter how steadily the wind may seem to be blowing in 
a certain direction, or even how still the air may seem, there is 
always a complex series of minor aerial disturbances to be con- 
sidered. To steer a flying machine amongst them on an even keel 
is much like attempting to ride a bicycle over a surface moving 
like the Channel in a gale, A bird, indeed, soars with perfect 
ease and equilibrium, and is only overturned or driven out of 
its course at a very gusty corner, even then recovering itself 
with certainty. But the bird possesses an extremely sensitive 
nervous system, which has been attuned through countless 
generations of habit to the task of preserving its balance 
through the most rapidly varying conditions of the air. It 
meets every minute variation in the strength or direction of 
the aerial current on which it is soaring by an instinctive and 
involuntary adjustment of the wings, exactly as the practised 
bicyclist conquers a swerve of his machine, or as each of us 
balances in walking along a road. To devise a machine 





that shall do this seems as yet far beyond the powers 
of our inventors. The “balance chamber” of the White- 
head torpedo, which keeps that projectile at a constant depth 
below the surface of the water, is properly considered as one 
of the most ingenious contrivances known to our mechanical 
science. But the “balance chamber” has only to control 
movement in two dimensions, whereas the flying machine is 
subject to constant aberrations in three. The problem thus 
set is incredibly more difficult than that solved by Mr. White- 
head. And it is complicated by, the consideration, so pic- 
turesquely presented in a recent story of Mr. Wells, that a 
momentary failure in adjustment means practically certain 
death to the aeronauts. The step from the model to the real 
thing will involve more than those bands of triple brass 
which are allotted to the heart of the first sailor. It was 
this consideration which set Dr. Lilienthal and, following 
him, Mr. Pilcher and a few others to study the condi- 
tions of balancing in the air by experiments in which 
personal agility and courage were substitutes for com- 
plicated apparatus. No small measure of success has 
attended them, in spite of their premature fate. Dr. 
Lilienthal was able to fly hundreds of yards at a time, 
and was about to tackle the second problem of turning into 
the wind when a sudden squall hurled him dead to the earth. 
Mr. Pilcher tells us that after only three months’ practice he 
was pretty sure of his balance in the air, and “ was able to 
land without damage and without falling, even when soaring 
over the ground very fast.” It is noteworthy that his re- 
grettable accident was apparently due to a defect in the 
material rather than in the principle of his apparatus. One 
may hope that others of the athletic and ingenious young 
men who are always ready for a form of sport which presents 
a spice of danger among its charms will not be deterred by 
this accident from taking up what Dr. Lilienthal christened 
“Fliegesport.” ‘The real danger in it is, perhaps, not greater 
than that attendant on polo or mountaineering or tiger-shoot- 
ing, and the prospect of fame which it offers to the ambitious 
is incalculably greater. Mr. Pilcher’s accident should serve 
as a warning to all concerned to use the utmost care and 
good sense in the conduct of the experiments, not as an 
absolute deterrent. The attempt should not be abandoned, 
but only prosecuted by competent persons with still greater 
prudence and perseverance. 





DOCTORS AND CULTURE. 

V E have read the lectures delivered this year at the 

opening of the Medical Schools with a certain regret. 
One of them, Dr. Manson’s, on the rat as the great propagator 
of plague, may prove most usefal, and all of them are full of 
thought and penetrated with philanthropic feeling, but we 
could wish to have seen more stress laid on the advantage of 
liberal culture to the whole profession. On the contrary, 
there was a slight disposition to undervalue it, or, rather, to 
inculcate a range of scientific study at once so extensive, so 
full of experiment, and so exclusive that little time would be 
left for the acquisition of general knowledge. The lecturers 
seem mentally overwhelmed by the flood of knowledge pour- 
ing in, and disposed to say, like some speculators in journalism, 
“ Read the telegrams and never mind history.” We cannot 
but think that this is a mistake. It is true that doctors have 
shared in the general advance of education, and that Bob 
Sawyer belongs to a past generation ; and it is also true that 
many of the chiefs of the profession are highly informed 
men; but the rank-and-file still need a caution that power of 
thought is as valuable to a pbysician as experience, and that if 
he bas to “ mix his medicines with brains” the brains must be 
cultivated as well as the faculty of perception. The tendency 
is still towards a concentration of thought upon science, and 
especially science as applied to the cure of disease, which 
makes of doctors more of a caste than the members of any 
other profession, except the Navy. One of the great advan- 
tages of science, its extreme interestingness, which makes 
its devotees feel all other knowledge a little dull, increases 
this concentration, until, if literature has not taken a strong 
and early grip, it is likely to be neglected altogether. The 
“humanities,” as they used to be called, seem tedious or use- 
less, and nothing that is tedious is ever studied with the best 
effect. That seems to us a misfortune at once for the com- 
munity and for the profesvion. The commuuity is u:terly 
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dependent upon doctors, not only for help in time of accident 
or of disease, but for that instrnction in bygiene which, as 
the world goes on, would become the only medical science 
in general use but that men are disobedient and grow old, 
and from both causes need occasionally advice which is not 
hygienic, and remedies which no mere hygienist can supply. 
To the victim of insomnia, for example, it matters little that 
the air is clean and the water pure and his food most 
noarishing; he needs something else, and what it is he rarely 
or never discovers for himself. The community, therefore, 
being dependent, needs doctors who are wide-minded and 
receptive, and capable of understanding the sick ; and those 
qualities, which are but different names for intelligence, in- 
terest, and sympathy, belong much more to the educated than 
to those who are only instructed. Nobody doubts that an 
able man will make a better doctor than a stupid one, and 
nobody in any other profession doubts that a wide general 
education at once develops ability and gives it edge. Yet 
many lecturers on medicine seem half to doubt whether 
general reading is not so much time thrown away, whether 
the whole youth of those who intend to be physicians ought 
not to be devoted to science and experiment, and whether, 
therefore, general University training is not much better 
avoided. The result is a certain latent cleavage between 
doctors and other educated men which is most injurious to 
both,—to the doctor because it thins alike his interests and 
his knowledge, to the others because they fail in the sym- 
pathy with medicine, which, if it existed, would double the 
doctors’ beneficial influence. We would ask any doctor 
whether when any epidemic is present, he does not find 
the difficulty of driving his ideas into the heads even 
of the educated almost maddening. There ought to be 
no difficulty at all, and would not be if doctors were trusted 
as other experts are trusted,—that is, implicitly. The reason 
for that is a certain difference in ways of thinking, produced 
by a difference of culture, which we contend ought not to 
exist. The doctor who convinces a graduate is the doctor 
who was a graduate himself, and while a graduate learned 
something besides anatomy and pathology. It is all very well 
to say that the doctor who cures you is the only doctor who 
is trusted, but the common experience of mankind tells a 
different tale. It is the doctor who cures you, and whom you 
feel to be your intellectual equal or superior, in whose ideas 
upon hygiene as well as medicine you place implicit trust. 


The usual answers to the demand for a broad education for 
the whole profession are, we take it, three. One, and the 
subtlest, is that the mind predisposed to scientific inquiry is 
not, as a rule, interested in the humanities, and therefore 
wastes time in studying them. We should deny the force of 
the assertion even if it were undeniably true, as we should 
deny that a little good reading could ever be thrown away 
upon any minds, but we prefer to ask if the assertion is true. 
Are men of science so narrow-minded that they can acquire 
no knowledge of anything but facts and their correlation? 
The scientific men must know themselves best; but until they 
say so pretty unanimously we must consider the assertion no 
more true than the similar one that no mathematician ever 
could master Greek. The human mind is not cloven like 
that, nor are University lists so wanting in Double Firsts, 
The man of letters can learn anatomy just as he can learn 
mathematics, and the man of science can acquire letters or 
history just as he can acquire, and constantly does acquire, a 
knowledge of sciences which he will never put to any bene- 
ficial use. The medical profession does not want fools, and 
the man who is mentally strong can learn anything that he 
must, though naturally when there is no “must” he prefers 
to learn interesting things or things which pay. The notion 
that Huxley could not have learned Greek is nonsense, and 
one need not possess Huxley’s powers to have, up to a certain 
point, capacities that are various. Then comes the objection 
of time, to which the brutal but perfectly true answer is that 
a man has always time to learn anything he wants to know, 
and that a man can study letters and science just as rapidly 
as science and mathematics. If he cannot he is not quite 
competent, and any system which automatically weeded out 
those who are not quite competent would be most beneficial 
to the medical or any other profession. And, finally, there is 
the very serious question of money. Do we mean, weshall be 
asked, to exclude from the profession all who cannot pay for 


a very expensive education, or do we think that men culti. 
vated as we suggest, in two branches of thought, will be 
content with the wages of country doctors? The reply is, 
that we certainly intend to exclude nobody who is educated, 
and that the twofold education costs no more than the exclp. 
sive one, or costs at the utmost one more year of study; and 
that as for pay, the better educated a man is, the better 
his chance of exacting decent payment. That doctors on 
the outskirts of cities, and too many country doctors, are 
infamously paid we readily and heartily admit, but one main 
reason of that is a certain want of consideration in the social 
sense, which is a consequence of the ancient tradition that 
they were not quite gentlemen. No idea could, as regards 
the majority, be now more false, and it is rapidly dying 
away, but the doctor remains the only man who is habitually 
swindled, whose charges excite a preposterous amount of 
annoyance, and who is put upon by “clubs” in a way which 
if they tried it upon tradesmen, would produce an angry 
strike. We believe that this form of oppression, which 
could be a good deal obviated by a new system of payment, 
each patient paying a minute fee as well as his bill, is least 
in proportion as the doctor shows himself a thoroughly 
educated gentleman,—a character which the poor grasp with 
extraordinary rapidity. As for the ranks of the profession 
being unduly depleted by any such danger of want of income, 
we have only to say, and we say it with some sadness, that 
we do not believe any profession will be emptied by any 
prospect of poverty whatever. Education is too widely 
diffused, small incomes are too numerous, and, above all, 
the competition is too keen. Anyhow, the man of letters 
who is a doctor in a poor neighbourhood will be a happier 
man than the doctor who in all but the new scientific know- 
ledge, of which he must get something, is really closely allied 
to the “potticary ” of a hundred years ago. We want the 
doctors even in the slums to be as educated as barristers, as 
devoted as the clergy, and as well paid as the publicans; and 
if the profession will but struggle for that ideal it will come. 





VULTURES. 

R. J. E. HARTING, in a letter to the Field of Sep. 
tember 23rd, asks which is the largest bird which has 
the power of flight? In the table of weights given the male 
bustard scales highest. But that of the giant vulture of the 
Andes, the condor, is not given in the list, probably because 
no one has had the curiosity to weigh it. If the two birds 
are compared when living, there can be little doubt that the 
vulture of the Cordilleras is the larger of the two. The mere 
flying apparatus to support its weight is nearly twice the 
size of that in the wing of the bustard. The wings are 9 ft. 
across, and the quills of the primary feathers in the condor 

are as thick as the base of a Lee-Metford cartridge. 

If the greatest of all vultures is the largest bird which flies, 
their race can also claim to excel all the tribes of land birds 
in the actual power of flight. The albatross and a few other 
ocean birds alone rival them, and the albatrosses are, in effect, 
only the vultures of the ocean. Except perhaps the eagles, the 
vultures are also the longest lived. Even in confinement 
in this country they have lived beyond forty years; and there 
must be at this moment on the Asian coasts of the Levant 
vultures which remember their great ‘trek ” to feed on Rus- 
sian horses at Sebastopol, and lived to follow the English 
drums down the Nile Valley to the feast on the plains of 
Omdurman. This gathering of the vultures at great sieges 
has been noticed since the days of Helen of 'I'roy :— 


“TloAAods St xbves nat yores Movrat 
Tpdwr.” 
The Arabs believed that all the valtures of North Africa left 
their native land and flew to Sebastopol, while it is known 
that at the siege of Delhi carrion birds never seen so far 
north came in flocks to the camp on the ridge, where they 
were encouraged as aids to its sanitation in the worst days of 
the Mutiny. Cities and civilisation have demoralised the 
vulture kind, and encouraged the meanest of the race. The 
oldest civilisation in the world has provided an easy living 
for the small Egyptian vultures—‘“ Pharaoh’s chickens ”— 
and the vast slaughter of oxen on the pampas causes 
the disgusting gallinazo to increase and multiply, But 








these gorged scavengers of cities and estancias, perching 
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+, pirds of ill-omen on trees and towers, are not true re- 

regentatives of the natural habits of the great vultures of the 
hot countries. These are emphatically dwellers in the sky, 
inhabitants of the highest aerial plane to which birds ascend, 
where from sunrise till dark they spend their lives soaring in 
effortless suspension in the air,and watching for the signs 
and tokens of food below. No other land bird, except perhaps 
the swallow, is so incessantly on the wing. It is for this that 
its prodigious equipment of wing and feathers is given it ; 
and it is this mastery of the art of flight which redeems it 
from the place it would otherwise hold among the loathsome 
and repulsive objects of creation. It is this habit which 
decides which is the more probable explanation of its rapid 
disvovery of food. All animals which hunt by scent seek to 
be near the object of their quest. Lucan’s lines, describing 


how the bird— c . 
« Nare sagaci, 


Aera non sanum motumque cadavere sentit,” 


anggest the quest of a dog, not of the soaring vulture, which, 
relying on its power of vision, mounts the sky and there 
commands a range of vision so wide that, following the move- 
ments of its fellows seattered over the same level of air, it learns 
where food is readyat a distanceof half a province. The intense 
clearness of the dry air lends a power to sight in India 
inconceivable in our humid climate. A corpse floats down the 
Ganges, and strands upon a sandbank. A vulture sees this 
from an altitude at which it is practically beyond the range 
of human sight, and drops into view like a fragment from 
another planet, growing and broadening into the semblance 
of a bird, 


The so-called “ eagles’ feathers” sold in great quantities 
for ladies’ hats last season, proved to be vultures’ feathers. 
They were clearly the feathers of some large raptorial bird, 
but all the eagles in Europe could hardly have yielded plumes 
saleable at a shilling each. At the present moment the fine 
collection of vultures at the Zoo have completed their autumn 
moult, and the beauty of their feathers explains whence these 
“eagle” plumes came, and why they were selected by those 
who cater for this branch of the plume trade. Even the 
bare-headed vultures gain a certain splendour from this 
magnificent plumage. The Pondicherry vulture, for 
instance, is a very striking bird. The skin of the head is 
like pale pink sealing-wax, the eye dark, the beak like 
a billhook, not weak like those of most vultures. 
panoply of broad feathers in which it is clad like armour is 
dark grey, creamy brown, and black, and the rounded tips of 
these feathers, edged with black, give it the appearance of 
being clad in scales of damasked steel. The legs are pale 
pink, and there is nothing to excite disgust in any part of its 
appearance. The cinerous vulture of Aden, as its name 
implies, is clad in rich brown, with which its pale soapstone- 
coloured legs contrast. The king vulture of Central America 
is famous for the beauty of its plumage, which may now be 
seen in perfection at the Zoo. Of the two birds there, one 
has been in the Gardens since 1893. The other was brought 
there as a nestling covered with down, and reared by the 
keeper of the insect-honse. It was a very clever, sensible 
bird, and became tamer than any other species which the 
writer has seen except the parrots. It would pretend to 
be dead when told to, and if it was scolded always laid its 
head upon the ground in token of contrition. Its first suit of 
feathers was black; now it has the brilliant orange and pink 
wattles, pearl-coloured eye, grey, pink, black, and fawn colour 
of the adult plumage. The cleverness and docility of the tame 
vulture is in striking contrast to the dullness and mechanical 
minds of the hawks and eagles. The quicker brain is not 
confined to the king vulture, as both the griffon and the black 
vulture are easily tamed. One of the latter kept in England, 
bat not at the Zoo, goes through an elaborate process of nest- 
building every year; she also dances, with elaborate spread- 
ings of the wings and tail, and when asking for food lays the 
top of her head on the ground, looking the picture of humility 
and supplication. 

Some vultures leave the neighbourhood of cities when the 
nesting time approaches, and go to swamps and forests, 
where they bnild in high trees. But the chosen breeding 
Place of most of the large species is in the precipices of the 
great mountain ranges both of Sonthern Europe, Africa, and 
Asia Minor. The nest of the griffon vulture is found as far 
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north as Tyrol, in the cliffs of the Dobrudscha, where the 
Danube leaves the last high ground on its course, and in the 
mountains of Spain. Of the whole tribe it is the most 
striking in appearance, and, except the king vulture, the most 
elegant in its plumage. The head is not bare, but covered 
with short glistening white down. The bazel eye is bright and 
clear, the beak sharp, and the stretch of wing enormous. 
Round the neck runs a white ruff, and the plumage is a clear 
tawny and cream colour. This was the bird which, sailing 
from its nest in the mountain cliffs, suggested the thonght of 
the everlasting torments of the Titan chained to the Caucasian 
rock. 

It is possible that in course of time the range of the vulture 
may diminish as civilisation spreads. It ought to be an un- 
necessary bird, and should disappear, as the kite disappeared 
from London, when cleanliness and sanitation are universal. 
The true carrion vultures could not finda living in any number 
in Europe north of the Pyrenees, and it is possible that Lord 
Cromer may live to see Egypt so far reformed that 
“Pharaoh’s chickens” may take to cleaner ways, and live 
on frogs and reptiles. The practical argument for the pro- 
tection of the vulture is based on the quickness with which 
all animal matter putrefies in hot countries. If an animal 
dies in the fields its carcase is practically useless, and in a 
few hours so offensive that no human being would undertake 
to bury it. The vultures then come on the scene,and remove 
all the offensive matter with incredible speed. They are the 
only public scavengers who never fail to call punctually and 
get their work finished in the shortest possible time. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—-&—— 
THE TRADE IN PLACES -OF INTEREST. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ]} 

S1r,—The owners of places of interest appear to have realised 
the idea that there is a trade to be done in this commodity. 
Hitherto ruins and earthworks have been viewed as a pretty 
toy, which a landowner might preserve or destroy at his 
pleasure. Mr. Drax indignantly levelled foss and vallam at 
Wimbledon, because the public ventured to show an interest 
in Cesar’s Camp; but it did not occur to him to offer the 
Camp for sale at a fancy price. More often, interesting 
remains have been obliterated merely as a matter of course, 
when so-called improvements were in progress. The 
awakening feeling for such remains has convinced land- 
agents that there isa more excellent way. Old abbeys and 
castles, stone-circles,and beantiful lakes and hills are now to be 
offered for public sale, in the hope that some public-spirited 
society may run up the price, and some wealthy capitalist 
step in and buy. Tintern Abbey, for instance, is to be 
bought at any moment ; but the sum talked of by the vendors 
has no relation to any pecuniary value the Abbey and its site 
may possess,—even were it run as a show by Barnum 
or Kiralfy. Usk Castle was recently sold; and Mon- 
mouth, Chepstow, and Raglan are still in the market. 
The Lakes of Killarney are offered at just three 
times the sum which the estate would (in the opinion of 
competent judges) command as a residence and sporting 
domain. But the terms quoted for Stonehenge do most 
credit to the ingenuity of the auctioneer. Stonehenge is a 
monument of surpassing interest; therefore no ordinary 
treatment was adequate to the occasion. To have sold it 
alone, with an acre or so, would have been a poor way of 
dealing with it, whatever the price asked. So the bold design 
was conceived of offering it as an incident of a large estate, 
and putting a fancy value on the whole of the land. Mr, 
Gibson Bowles says that the nation has paid too high a price 
to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach for his lands on Salisbury Plain. 
That price works ont at from £10 to£l12anacre. For the 
Stonehenge estate of thirteen hundred acres £100 an acre is 
asked. If we apportion the aggregate of £130,000 between 
the land and the monument, taking the recent purchase as a 
guide, the land would stand at £16,000 at the outside, and 
Stonehenge is put at the trifling sam of £114,000! 

How is the nation to respond to this movement? It is easy 
to say that landowners should be actuated by the time-honoured 
maxim, Noblesse oblige, and should not seek to make money 
out of possessions which have no money-getting value, and 
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which are part of the nation’s history. But there is at 
present no law which in any way regulates the treatment of 
such monuments, and, though public opinion is strong, it 
did not save the Falls of Foyers. Indeed, the nation is 
peculiarly helpless. For not only has it no power to prevent 
a sale, but it is not able to make a bid for its treasures when 
put up toauction. Ifa great picture comes into the market 
the trustees of the National Gallery are not wholly without 
resources, though the sums voted by Parliament for such 
purposes are trifling. In relation to rare prints or manu- 
scripts there is a more liberal tradition; the British Museum 
is enabled to take the field with effect. But for the acquisi- 
tion of such priceless relics as Stonehenge or Tintern—of 
infinitely wider interest than the most unique specimen of 
early printing or penmanship—not one penny has ever been 
voted by the Legislature of this country. The Commis- 
sioners of Works were authorised nine years ago to pur- 
chase megalithic remains, but, so far as is known, no 
First Commissioner has yet been bold enough even to 
suggest to my Lords of the Treasury a single purchase: 
Parliament is asked each year to grant the manificent sum 
of £100 for the protection and maintenance of ancient monu- 
ments; but this grant, if used at all, is doubtless expended 
in the petty expenses involved in an occasional visit to 
some stone-circle or earthwork voluntarily placed by its 
owner under the Commissioners’ care. Even to the more 
favoured sister-isle, where legislation bas gone further, and 
where the funds of the Disestablished Church have been put 
under contribution for the preservation of ecclesiastical ruins, 
the Parliamentary grant in the present financial year for the 
preservation of ancient monuments was £301! Contrast 
this with the liberality of our French neighbours, who, with 
smaller means and heavier burdens than ourselves, place 
some £50,000 yearly at the disposal of the Minister of Public 
Education for the protection of the historic monuments of 
the country ! 

This country, indeed, is niggardly throughout in its expen- 
diture for the acquisition of beautifol and interesting 
things. With a total income and expenditure approaching 
£110,000,000, it spends little over £40,000 a year in enrich- 
ing the national collections. It may well be asked whether 
the time has not come when this small outlay should be sup- 
plemented, for the purpose of acquiring those greater 
objects of interest which must be preserved in situ, 
and which are, on that account, endowed with a singular 
charm and educational power. The. existence of some 
fund for such a purpose would have important results. 
It would not enable Tintern and Stonehenge to be bought 
at the prices their owners now ask. But there are inter- 
esting memorials of the history of the country—and par- 
ticularly of its social and domestic history—which are 
often to be acquired at no great cost, if only somebody were 
in a position to purchase for the benefit of the nation. In 
the many antiquarian societies, and in such an organisation 
as the National Trust, the public have agents which could be 
trusted to lay out money judiciously, and which, if in funds, 
could effect many purchases before undue notoriety had run 
up the price. At present, all that can be done is to raise a 
fund by voluntary subscription for each specific object; and 
the steps necessary for this purpose tend in themselves to 
make the desired acquisition difficult. The National Trust is 


constantly asked to make arrangements which would secure | 


interesting buildings from destruction on terms involving 
ultimately, very slight, if any, pecuniary burden; but, for 
want of funds in hand, it is powerless. Unless such fands are 
forthcoming by some means, the growing activity in defence 
of the country’s endowment of striking beauty and historic 
association will to a large extent fail of its purpose, and may 
even in some cases increase the danger of destruction. 


But the provision of funds for the judicious acquisition of 
places of interest would not alone save the nation from the risk 
of unfair treatment at the hands of a grasping or unreasonable 
landowner. In France the Minister of Education may buy 
compulsorily any historic monument. To deal with excep- 
tional cases, some power of this kind is needed in England. 
A Government Department can already, without the sanction 
of Parliament, authorise the taking of land for light railways, 
and for allotments and other rural requirements. The pre- 
servation of Stoneherge seems at least as adequate a ground 
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for the exercise of compulsory powers as the formation of a 
tram-line between Little Pedlington and its market-town, 
Bat if it be thought too startling an innovation to give a 
Minister an open warrant to expropriate land in the interest, 
of history and natural beauty, the same objection can hardly 
be made to a power of suspending destruction, and giving 
Parliament the opportunity of decreeing compulsory acquisi. 
tion in the particular case. Why should not the Falls of 
Foyers have been maintained intact until an opportunity had 
been offered to the State, to local authorities, or to public. 
spirited individuals to find the means of averting per. 
manent destraction? Stonehenge is probably in no danger, 
but if that American who is credited by the popular imagi- 
nation with the desire to freight a fleet with the historic 
stones of the Mother-country, were actually to appear in the 
flesh, it would surely be no more than reasonable that the 
Executive Government should have power to suspend his 
operations till the possibility of a purchase by or for the 
nation could be fully considered. It would be easy to protect 
the individual landowner against any hardship from the 
exercise of such a suspensory power. But that a great and 
rich country should have no means of preventing the spolia- 
tion of possessions which it prizes beyond words, seems to be 
a reduction of the principle of private property to an 
absurdity. If the attempt of a few landowners to makea 
market in places of interest leads to the early consideration 
of the means of averting further disaster, the public will have 
reason to be grateful to their enterprise.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Reform Club, September. Rosert Hunter, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_)—— 
THE DECLINE OF RIFLE-SHOOTING. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I should feel grateful if you could find space for the 
following brief’ remarks respecting your article in the 
Spectator of September 30th, in which you deal with my 
paper in the September number of the Winetcenth Century on 
rifle-shooting. In the first place, the statement that at the 
recent international rifle match in Holland each competitor 
fired one hundred and twenty .rounds in each of the three 
positions is not correct, as forty rounds were fired in each, 
exclusive of the practice shots. In the second place, you 
speak throughont the article of a decline of rifle-shooting in 
this country, and, in fact, you say that the article is written 
from that point of view. A perusal of my paper will, I 
think, show you that I have not made use of this word once 
in the sense you attribute to it, for though my experience 
does not go back further than a quarter of a century or 0, I’ 
think rifle-shooting was always a much neglected sport in 
this country. Of course I may be wrong, but that is cer- 
tainly my impression. I am very glad indeed that my 
humble attempt to awaken interest in it has found such 
general support in the Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. BaILiie-GROHMAN. 


Authors’ Club, October 2nd. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your very suggestive remarks upon Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman’s article in the Wineteenth Century on the decline of 
rifle-shooting in this country naturally fall into a rather 
lugubrious vein. There is one point, however, on which I 
should like to reassure your readers. With regard to the 
international competition held in Holland this summer, those 
who are conversant with the requirements of military shooting 
look on its result as giving the very smallest indication of the 
marksmanship, for fighting purposes, of the competing 
nations. The hair triggers and other refinements used in the 
competition reduced it to the level of a match with weapons 
specialised for match shooting, and under conditions largely 
unpraetical. Could troops, for instance, go into a campaign 
with set triggers requiring only an imperceptible touch of the 
finger to discharge them, or rifles expressly made with very 
heavy barrels to steady them against the minor tremors of 
the muscles? In reference to the suggestion that rifle-shoot- 
ing might become a popular sport if short ranges could be 
generally established in our towns and villages, there can 
be no doubt that this, if practicable, would be a long step 
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in the right direction, as affording a foundation for military 
efficiency 28 well as an interesting recreation. Still, while, 
as you say, the greater part of proficiency in rifle-shooting 
gaa be acquired at short distances, modern military efficiency 
demands much more than this. We shall probably never 
again see a battle decided by rifle-fire at ranges so long as 
those involved at Omdurman, but it seems likely that only on 
very rare occasions will opposed troops arrive within three 
hundred yards of each other without one side or other giving 
way. Certainly only a small proportion of the shooting 
would take place so near as this, and troops unaccustomed to 
fire at longer ranges could not be expected to take the field 
with confidence against a regular army in this country. And 
as we have not here the defiles of a mountain country, so 
favourable to the local sharpshooter pitted against drilled 
strangers, to defend, so we have not, what almost every Swiss 
and Tyrolese village has, steep ground near at hand, forming 
a natural stop-batt capable of absorbing all stray bullets. 
We live, too, in a free country—so free that Hyde Park is 
not available for a Volanteer review—and both Regular 
and Auxiliary forces have their efficiency jeopardised 
—one should perhaps rather say crippled—by an undue 
regard being paid, when rifle-ranges are in question, to the 
nerves of the public. (Does not this term, “the public,” 
too often exclude those who give their time and their sinews, 
with or without reward, to the service of the Commonwealth, 
but include conspicuously the useless busybody and the noisy 
loafer?) Ranges, however short, can never be cheap to pro- 
vide in towns,—hardly even can they in any way, even by 
screens, be made absolutely safe in a flat, populated district, 
if we may jadge by the history of that at Wormwood Scrabbs, 
But if rifle-shooting, which will always be devoid of the 
spectacular interest enjoyed by cricket and football, is to 
become an amusement of the population in general, there 
must be rifle-ranges not only close to our villages, but well 
within the borders of our great towns. Yet, could these 
difficulties in any degree be overcome, there are many, I feel 
sure, besides myself who would welcome the realisation of 
such a prospect, and gladly lend a hand to help in forming a 
League of civilian riflemen, affiliated, of course, in some way 
to the National Rifle Association, the qualification for fall 
mmbersbip being a certain standard of skill. Is this an im- 
possible dream ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS A VOLUNTEER. 





WHAT ARE WE GOING TO FIGHT ABOUT? 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S81z,—If every thinking man in Great Britain would put that 
question of yours to himself, and try to find an answer, alike 
satisfactory to his reason and to his conscience, I think that 
there would be no war. Neither in your own articles, nor in 
those of other journalists, do I find any sufficient argument 
for bringing such a calamity upon South Africa. My 
incapacity in this respect represents, I believe, the general 
mental condition of my countrymen. Otherwise I would not 
ask you to waste your space upon this letter. I know the 
remarkable influence exercised by your journal in forming 
the opinions of those who wield influence in English 
society; and I am, therefore, dismayed by the advice which 
you give at this critical moment of our history. Before I 
refer to your article of the 23rd ult. in which you 
give an answer to the question at the head of this letter, 
let me submit the following considerations as forming an 
essential part of the case upon which our country has now to 
pronounce judgment. I venture to affirm (1) that the Trans- 
vaal Republic has already given votes to the Outlanders on 
& seven years’ residence, which proposal Mr. Chamberlain 
declared afforded a basis for negotiation ; (2) that it has con- 
ceded the demand for an inquiry into the effects of that law; 
(3) that it has offered a five years’ suffrage, provided that 
this intervention in its internal affairs be not made a prece- 
dent, and that all pending questions be settled by arbitration; 
and (4) that it fully recognises such suzerainty as is provided 
for in the only existing Convention between Great Britain 
and the Republic. Observe, however, that our Government 
has refused arbitration, and that this refusal more than 
anything else has brought negotiations to as tandstill. That 
is curious in a Government whose delegate at the Hague so 








distinguished himself for his advocacy of international arbi- 
tration, that he has been raised to the Peerage. 

Under the above circumstances, then, where can plain men 
find any adequate grounds for war? Yet the primary and 
sacred duty of every Government is to give overwhelming 
justification for going to war. In the case before us there is 
no refusal to admit the claims we have made, while the Boers 
have made one concession after another. It seems to them 
that as fast as they grant one thing, something else is 
demanded. The points at issue are nowso small and obscure 
that they ought to be submitted to a few competent men 
coming with open minds for their consideration. It cannot 
be doubted that they would soon arrive at a settlement satis- 
factory to both parties. If such is the case, a resort to force 
would be a national crime. It is very necessary to observe 
that the difficulty of coming to an understanding has not so 
much been caused by the nature of the differénces, as by pro- 
found distrust of our bona-fides. And that distrust is surely 
not unnatural, It is pardonable because the history of our 
relations with the Boers have, from their point of view at 
least, been those of continued persecution and injustice. 
These Pilgrim Fathers of French and Dutch descent, who 
fled into the wilds of Africa to avoid religious persecution, 
have again and ugain encountered British hostility. Our 
hands are not clean; the names of Shepstone and Jameson 
are justly remembered against us. Moreover, during all 
these months of negotiation, our Press has never ceased to 
threaten war, and there are many other facts to justify the 
Boers in supposing that a desire for their gold-producing 
territory was the real motive at work. For these reasons, it 
was essential to exhibit the greatest tact and consideration 
in dealing with these people; I think that both have been 
wholly wanting. 

I would now refer to your own statement of the grounds 
for resorting to armed force. They are based on a claim for 
the right of intervention “in the legislation and administra- 
tion” of the Republic. I would, however, submit that no 
such claim can be made except on a basis of international 
law, or of a specific agreement, and where can this be found ? 
So far as “the protection of British subjects” is concerned, 
the Transvaal Government has declared that it has not asked 
us to abandon any right, based either on the Convention of 
1884 or on international law, As to the grievances of the 
Ontlanders, referred to in your article of last Saturday— 
many of which have been strongly denied—I submit that we 
need not now consider them. The enlarged suffrage offered 
to the foreign immigrants will fully enable them to protect 
themselves in both Chambers; and it must be remembered 
that the terms offered are infinitely: more favourable than 
those which obtain in England, and exceed those asked for 
by us at Bloemfontein. The Outlanders have long had votes 
for the Second Chamber after two years’ residence; and the 
present question relates wholly to votes for the First 
Chamber. If the advocates for war were to have their way, 
the grievances would, indeed, disappear, because the Out- 
landers themselves would disappear. May we not say, in the 
presence of such a proposed remedy for the wrongs of the 
Outlanders, that it is a thousand times worse than the alleged 
disease? Lord Dufferin once said that when diplomatists 
failed to avert war they should be hung. Surely the same 
penalty should be inflicted on those who appoint such agents. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Hopason Pratt. 

National Liberal Club, October 2nd. 





THE CHURCH IN THE VILLAGE. 
e (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,~In the article, “The Church in the Village,” in the 
Spectator of September 30th, there is much, no doubt, that is 
true; but the writer draws large deductions from small pre- 
mises when he says: “The most rigid Nonconformist looks 
forward to being buried in the churchyard with the Prayer- 
book read over him, not by his own minister, but by the 
parson himself.” That is not so. In the first place, it is 
surely somewhat ludicrous to think of any one “looking 
forward” to burial in any form. In the villages under the 
existing law, Nonconformists must give three days’ notice to 
the clergyman if the burial service is to be conducted by their 
own minister; hence the parson is often requisitioned, not 
from choice, but expediency. Moreover, their dead are buried 
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in the village churchyard because there is nowhere elee. 
Nonconformists are striving for perfect freedom in this 
matter. They always prefer the last mournful rite per- 
formed by their own beloved minister, who reads over them, 
not the Prayer-book, but suitable passages of Scripture, 
obiefly from the New Testament.—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. LeonarD REYNOLDS. 
Fernleigh, Staveley Road, Wolverhampton, October 2nd. 
[We wrote doubtless too absolutely, but the reference was 
only to the Nonconformists of the village. We hold that 
Nonconformists should be given the fullest possible rights as 
to the use of the churchyard, though there must, of course, 
be some system of notice to its guardian, the clergyman.—ED. 
Spectator.] 





THE CRY OF THE OUTLANDER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—A few weeks ago (if I remember rightly) a correspondent 
favoured you with a Greek version of the situation in France 
from one of the Greek elegiac poets. May I venture to cap 
this by sending you the “cry of the Outlander,” as my 
pupils and I found it this morning, enshrined in the pages of 
Sallust’s Catiline? I give the Latin, and append to it a 
translation, which is certainly free, but, I think, not wholly 
unfair :— 


“Mihi in dies magis animus accenditur, cum considero, que 
conditio vite futura sit, nisi nosmet ipsi vindicamus in libertatem. 
Nam, postquam respublica in paucorum ius atque ditionem con- 
cessit, semper illis reges, tetrarche vectigales esse: populi, nationes 
stipendia pendere: ceteri omnes, strenui, boni, nobiles atque 
ignobiles, volgus fuimus, sine gratia, sine auctoritate, his obnoxii 
quibus, si respublica valeret, formidini essemus. Itaque omnis 
gratia, potentia, honos, divitie apud illos sunt, aut ubi illi volunt: 
repulsas nobis reliquere, pericula, iudicia...... Que quousque 
tandem patiemini?” 


My blood boils more and more every day, as I think what our 
conditions will be, unless we make a bold bid for freedom. Since 
the control of the Republic passed into the hands of the Kruger 
clique, millionaires and mineowners have been its taxpayers, 
Swazis and Matabeles its tributaries. We Outlanders, in spite 
of our work on the Rand, in spite of our unimpeachable attitude 
—high and low alike—have been treated like the scum of the 
earth. We have no power, no votes: we are at the mercy of 
these Boers, to whom we should be a nightmare, if the Republic 
were sound [and we had our rights]. They have all the power, 
all the money, all the offices, or the control of them. We are left 
with “ rejected addresses,” Boer police, and bogus trials...... 
How long is it to last? 


—I am, Sir, &., A. R. F. H. 









RACIAL HATRED. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The great question of the day is whether we shall do 
our duty by the Outlanders, however disagreeable it may be 
to us, or leave them to the tender mercies of the Boer. One 
of the most formidable threats to deter us from doing our 
duty is that we shall intensify the so-called “racial hatred” 
between the Dutch and English. But I may plead that this 
view is at least open to argument. Between brave enemies 
who meet in open fight there generally arises a feeling of 
mutual respect that often ripens into friendliness. The com- 
petition and jealous rivalry of trade is perhaps more pro- 
ductive of hatred between rival races than the clash of war. 
Civil war is rightly considered to leave the most lasting em- 
bitterment, yet after the great contest of North and South, 
America became a more united people than before. In 
our great war with France our officers and soldiers were 
always fraternising with the enemy whenever they had a 
chance. It was not from any special love for Frenchmen, 
but because they admired a brave enemy. In the Crimea, 
when they were our jealous and not always fair allies, the 
feeling on both sides was very different. Have we not fought 
the Dutch before with varying results as to victory, but with 
no other feeling than respect for their courage and in- 
dependence? The Danes might have reason to hate us for 
destroying their fleet, but I have yet to learn that they do. 
The most formidable enemy we ever met in India came nobly 
to our assistance during the Mutiny at time of our greatest 
need, and quite recently the brave Afridis, after giving us 
immense trouble, have shown themselves willing to be ex- 
cellent friends again. After all, there is something in the 


“red neck”; perhaps if he finds reason for ceasing to 
despise us he may also cease to hate us.—I am, Sir, &e., 


A Sotpzer, 





BRONKHORSTSPRUIT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Siz;—Your correspondent, Mr. F. Reginald Statham, 
cites, as an outstanding example of alleged “extra, 
ordinary misstatements of fact” in the letter of “E. J. w,” 
the latter’s reference to the shooting of British soldiers 
at Bronkhorstspruit in cold blood under a flag of truce, 
Mr. Statham seems to imagine that “E. J. W.’s” state. 
ment can be summarily disposed of by an indignant 
contradiction, based apparently on nothing more reliable 
than the former’s recollection, at a distance of eighteen 
years, of a remark by Sir Evelyn Wood in a private 
conversation. It would be interesting to have Sir E. Wood's 
own version of what he said at the conversation alluded to, 
For the present, however, it is enough to point out that, an- 
fortunately for Mr. Statham’s contradiction, the substantial 
truth of “E. J. W.’s” statement is borne out by the official 
despatch from the officer in command of the British troops, 
Colonel Anstruther, dated six days after the incident took 
place, and published in the Gazette. That despatch is g 
plain, authoritative narration of the facts as they occurred, 
and probably you may be able to find room for the following 
portion of it which is specially relevant to the present corre. 
spondence :— 

“The Boers sent forward a flag of truce half-way between the 
lines, and I walked to meet ft. The bearer handed me an 
English letter, signed by Piet Joubert, and countersigned by 
other Boers, requesting me to wait at the spot where I then wag 
until a reply had been received to an ultimatum that had been 
sent to Sir Owen Lanyon. I told the interpreter I could not do 
so, as I had orders to proceed with all possible despatch to 
Pretoria, and that I had no wish to meet him hostilely. He said 
that he would take my message to the Commandant-General, and 
I asked him to let me know the result, to which he nodded assent, 
Almost immediately, however, the enemy’s line advanced. I ran 
back as fast as I could, ordering the leading company to skirmish, 
but before they could open out to more than loose files a 
murderous fire was poured upon them, which was as hotly 
returned. The fire lasted for less than a quarter of an hour, 
when, observing that all the officers and about two ont of three 
of the non-commissioned officers and men were either dead or 
wounded, I ordered the ‘cease fire’ to be sounded, and hoisted a 
flag of truce to save the lives of the remainder.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., M. 








POETRY. 
—_@——- 
FATHERHOOD. 


A &EISs, a word of thanks, away 

They’re gone, and yon, forsaken, learn 
The blessedness of giving; they 

(So Nature bids) forget, nor turn 

To where you sit and watch and yearn. 


And you (so Nature bids) would go 
Thro’ fire and water for their sake; 

Rise early, late take rest, to sow 
Their wealth, and lie all night awake 
If but their little finger ache. 


That storied prince, with wondrous hair, 

Which stole men’s hearts, and wrought his bale 
Rebelling,—since he had no heir, 

Built him a pillar in the dale, 

«* Absalom’s,” lest his name should fail. 


It fails not, tho’ the pillar lies 
In dust; because the outraged one, 
His father, with strong agonies, 
Cried it until his life was done, 
“O Absalom, my son, my son! ” 


So Nature bade; or might it be 
God? Who in Jewry once, they say, 
Cried with a great cry, “Come to Me, 
Children ” ; who still held on their way, 
Tho’ He spread out His hands all day. 





echoolboy theory of the advantage of letting out a littl 





H. C. BeErcHine. 


bad blood. At present the Boer hates and despises the 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE CIVIL WAR.* 
Mr. GILMORE’S book is not in any sense an epoch-making 
contribution to the history of President Lincoln, but, in spite 
of that, it is a very interesting and readable book. If it does 
not add anything that is absolutely new to our knowledge of 
the hero of the Civil War, it at any rate provides some very 
pleasant and helpful touches to the picture. The accounts of 
Mr, Lincoln especially bring out the man’s splendid equanimity 
and balance of mind. ‘When the poles crashed,” and war was 
the world, or, at any rate, the world of America, he sat impartial, 
cool-headed, and serene,—or serene on the surface, for doubt- 
Jess the depths of that kind, gracious, and pitiful nature were 
perturbed by the miseries of the war, and by the thought of 
how the cruel sabre was severing ancient friendships, oblitera- 
ting household affections that had lasted whole genera- 
tions, destroying the sacred charities of the hearth, and 
separating husband from wife, father from children, brother 
from brother. The surface of the pool was clear and 
nnroffled, even though far beneath the cross-currents of 
pity and indignation, of humanity that cried mercy and 
patriotism that must be ruthless, of hope and of despair, 
fought unseen in an agony of strife. Many men before and 
since Mr. Lincoln have kept calm in the stress of a great 
crisis. But, as a rule, they are saved from agitation either 
by a native cynicism, or by its assumption as a part. Mr. 
Lincoln’s serenity needed no such safeguard. He was not 
cynical by nature, and he did not assume cynicism as a 
cloak, He could be calm without being cold, keep his head 
without sneering, be cheerful without indifference. How 
different from Horace Greeley, the perfervid journalist, who 
may be described as the second hero of Mr. Gilmore’s 
reminiscences! He found it difficult to believe that 
a man was in earnest unless he was foaming at the 
mouth, or that he was strong unless he was swearing. 
Horace Greeley, however, was a great power in the land, and 
Mr. Lineoln knew it, and was anxious to make use of that 
power for the public good. Between the thundering Tribune 
and the great statesman at Washington Mr. Gilmore acted 
as a kind of confidential intermediary. Though Mr. Gilmore 
occasionally wavered, impressed by Horace Greeley’s declara- 
tions that Lincoln was mismanaging public affairs, it is 
carious to note that actual contact with the President always 
convinced him that Mr. Lincoln was in the right, and that his 
critics did not realise the true state of public affairs. 

The transcript of a conversation held with Mr. Lincoln in 
May, 1863, is specially interesting, because it shows Mr. 
Lincoln speaking of the war in the same spirit, and almost 
in the same words, which he used in the Second Inaugural. 
Here are his remarks as to the question of amnesty and the 
abolition of slavery withcompensation, At the beginningof this 
passage Mr. Lincoln states the greatest of all lessons for public 
life—remember that your opponent may hold a wrong view 
jast as honestly and conscientiously as you hold a right one. 
But though this must make you fair to your opponents, it 
must not paralyse your arm. You must not hesitate when 
necessary to use the u/tima ratio of force because you think 
your opponent sincere in a bad cause :—= 

“*T do; and I will say to you that, individually, I should be 
disposed to make compensation for the slaves; but I doubt if my 
Cabinet or the country would favour that. What do you think 
public opinion would be about it? ‘Nicolay tells me you have 
recently lectured all over the North; you must have heard 
people talk.’—‘I have, sir, almost everywhere; and my opinion is 
that not one voter in ten would pay the South a dollar. Still, I 
have observed very little hatred or bitterness in any quarter.’— 
‘No, he answered, ‘the feeling is against slavery, not against 
the South. The war has educated our people into abolition, and 
they now deny that slaves can be property. But there are two 
sides to that question : one is ours, the other the Southern side; 
and those people are just as honest and conscientious in their 
Opinion as we are in ours. They think they have a moral and 
legal right to their slaves, and until very recently the North has 
been of the same opinion; for two hundred years the whole 
country has admitted it, and regarded and treated the slaves as 
property. Now, does the mere fact that the North has come 
suddenly to a contrary opinion give us the right to take the 


slaves trom their owners without compensation? The blacks 
must be freed. Slavery is the bone we are fighting over. It 





* Personal Recrilections of Abrakam Lincoln and the Civil War. By James 
BR. Gilmore (Eumund Kirke). London : John Macqueen. [12s,] 





must be got out of the way, to give us permanent peace; and if 
we have to fight this war till the South is subjugated, then I 
think we shall be justified in freeing the slaves without com- 
pensation. But in any settlement arrived at before they foree 
things to that extremity, is it not right and fair that we should 
make payment for the slaves?’—‘If I were a slaveholder,’ I 
answered, ‘I should probably say that it was; but you, sir, have 
to deal with things as they are, and I think that if you were to 
sound public sentiment at the North you would find it utterly 
opposed to any compromise with the South. A vast majority would 
regard compensation as a price paid for peace, and not for the 
slaves.’—‘ So I think,’ he said, ‘and therefore I fear we can come 
to no adjustment. I fear the war must go on till North and 
South have both drunk of the cup to the very dregs,—till both 
have worked out in pain, and grief, and bitter humiliation the 
sin of two hundred years. It has seemed to me that God so wills 
it; and the first gleam I have had of a hope to the contrary is in 
this letter of Jaquess. This thing, irregular as it is, may mean 
that the higher powers are about to take a hand in this business, 
and bring about a settlement. I know if I were to say this out 
loud, nine men in ten would think I had gone crazy. But—you 
are a thinking man—just consider it. Here is a man, cool, 
deliberate, God-fearing, of exceptional sagacity and worldly 
wisdom, who undertakes a project that strikes you and me as 
utterly chimerical; he attempts to bring about, single-handed, 
and on his own hook, a peace between two great sections. More- 
over, he gets it into his head that God has laid this work upon 
him, and he is willing to stake his life upon that conviction. 
The impulse on him is overpowering, as it was upon Luther, when 
he said, ‘‘God help me. I can do no otherwise.” Now, how do 
you account for this? What produces this feeling in him ?’— 
‘An easy answer would be to say that Jaquess is a fanatic.’— 
‘ But,’ he replied, ‘he is very far from being a fanatic. He is 
remarkably level-headed; I never knew a man more so. Can 
you account for it, except on his own supposition, that God is in 
it? And, if that be so, something will come out of it, perhaps 
not what Jaquess expects, but what will be of service to the 
right. So, though there is risk about it, I shall let him go.’” 

The allusion to Jaquess requires a word of explanation. This 
noble-hearted Puritan soldier was most anxious to be allowed 
to go alone and without any regular credentials into the South 
in order to try and persuade the Confederate leaders to make 
peace. Ultimately Mr. Gilmore and Colonel Jaquess went 
together into the South and there discussed the possibility of 
peace with Mr. Davis and Mr. Benjamin, and most interest- 
ing and romantic is the account of their mission set forth in 
the present volume. We cannot, however, find space here to 
quote any part of this striking story, nor, again, can we deal 
with the Draft riots in New York and the attempt to burn 
the Zribune office. We must, nevertheless, before we leave 
Mr. Gilmore’s book mention his chapter on “The Great 
Conspiracy,”—a desperate attempt made by the South 
to carry the war into the enemys camp by raising 
an insurrection in Chicago, and then breaking into the 
prison where many thousands of Confederate soldiers 
were interned. Had this been accomplished, a formid- 
able force would have been in arms in the rear of the 
Federal armies. It is a really splendid conspiracy story, and 
when the American Walter Scott arises, as he will some day, 
it may form the plot of a romance as exciting as anything in 
the “‘ Waverley Novels.” In truth, the whole story of the Civil 
War is irradiated with romance,—the nature of the people and 
the scenery of the theatre of war areas romantic, or even more 
romantic, than the Border. If there are no castles, there are 
mighty rivers, deep forests, vast stretches of wilderness, lakes, 
and swamps. Again, think of the moral contrasts in the 
Puritan warriors of the North, some of them humble fanatics, 
others grave, earnest-minded gentlemen like our Hampdens, 
Fairfaxes, and Hutchinsons; and the passionate, luxurioas, 
proud, domineering, and yet gallant cavaliers of the South. 
Depend upon it, after another hundred years have passed over 
the English race, the Border States at the time of the Civil 
War will be the natural place for the novelist to choose for 
the surroundings of a romantic story. Then, no doubt, we 
shall find the Southern cause as popular in the North as that 
of the Jacobites with us to-day, and men who can boast a 
direct lineage from the heroes and patriots of the North 
will forget so noble a descent and only think it worth 
while to boast of “rebel” blood. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Gilmore’s book is full of the material for romance, and we 
confidently recommend it to the Wizard of the West, 
who is perhaps at this moment being born in New, or maybe 
in Old, England. After all we Englishmen on this side of the 
Atlantic have as good a right to be stirred by the romance of 
the war as the New Englishmen across the water. We may 
claim that our race produced a Lincoln, just as they may 


' claim that their race produced a Cromwell. 
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A PRISONER OF THE KHALIFA.* 
SaTIRIsts have often been eager to insist that all great 
quarrels spring out of petty feuds; but none has pointed out 
how from great strifes there follow mean ones. There is 
never a fight in the field nowadays but it breeds a newspaper 
war. Fourteen months ago Mr. Neufeld, the European who 
was known tv be in bondage at Omdurman, was the object of 
universal sympathy ; to-day he publishes a book which is for 
the mos: part an angry vindication of himself’ against 
strictures on his conduct. His book appears to us to have a 
good many faults in taste; but no doubt much allowance 
should be made for a man who feels that he has been mis- 
representéd, and perhaps but for the hostile criticism Mr. 
Neufeld would have been less disposed to insist upon his per- 
sonal courage. At all events, we are glad that the wide 
publicity already given to his narrative, which the circulation 
of his book will extend, makes it quite superfluous for any 
one to enter upon his defence. Setting aside these personal 
matters, there remains a great deal of extraordinary interest. 
Mr. Neufeld, who had for some years been trading in 
Upper Egypt and had acted as interpreter with the British 
forces, took part in the spring of 1887 with an Arab merchant 
in a venture to bring gum from Kordofan to Wady 
Halfa. At this time the western caravan routes were 
still kept open by Sheikh Saleh of the Kabbabish tribe, 
who remained loyal to the Government; and Mr. Neufeld, 
arriving at Wady Halfa before his Arab partner, decided to 
start in advance with a caravan of Saleh’s men. At 
Selima Wells, two days from Halfa, the party was fired on 
by a small body of Dervishes who retreated, and the march 
was continued. But the guides played them false, the way 
was lost in the desert, water failed, and after six days’ march- 
ing they found themselves in such a position that the only 
water near was at the wells of Wadi-el-Kab, where it was 
known that Dervishes might be. The description of this 
march, with its continual agony of doubt among men who 
half knew themselves betrayed, is well given, leading up toa 
terrible stratagem of desert warfare. There was no choice 
but to make for the water; and at the well a small party of 
Dervishes were found. These fled, disappearing behind 
hillocks, and they left their camels and their water-skins 
ready filled. Instantly there was a mad rush for the water; 
the men, beside themselves with thirst, flung down their arms 
and fought for a drink; and in a moment they were attacked 
on all sides. Such prisoners as had been made were taken to 
the Emir Wad-en-Nejoumi at Dongola, where all except Mr. 
Neufeld were beheaded, on their refusal to become Mahdists. 
They died like Spartans :— 

“Darb es Safai and the others had been marched off for a 
short distance and set to dig a shallow trench; when this was 
finished they were ordered to kneel at the edge, and their hands 
were tied behind them. This action is practically the declaration 
of the death sentence. Es Safai asked to be beheaded last as he 
wished to see how his men could die Only one jumped to his 
feet when a few heads had rolled into the trench, when Es Safai 


called out ‘Kneel down. Do you not see these cowards are 
looking at us?’” 


Mr. Neufeld was kept alive, as Wad-en-Nejoumi explained 
to him, for the sake of the information that he could give, and 
he holds that Nejoumi was even then convinced that the 
Khalifa’s was a falling cause. For long years the Khalifa 
was surrounded with men ready to betray him, but the 
despotism was too strong to be shaken off, and universal dis- 
trust made combination impossible. Mr. Neufeld declares 
that when Nejoumi fought at Toski, he only fought because 
the alternative was imprisonment at Omdurman; and this, as 
the captive discovered, was not a pleasant alternative. Being 
sent to Omdurman, he was interviewed by several Emirs and 
questioned about the English forces. He was then fettered, 
his hands bound together with ropes, and water poured over 
the ropes so that they tightened and bit into the flesh. Thus 
hampered he was taken out into an open place and baited 
before the rabble. “Dervishes rushed at me prodding 
with spear and sword, and while this was going on 
two men, one on each side of me, with the mouths of their 
onbeyehs placed against my ears, blew their loudest blasts.” 
After a period of this torture he was taken back and told 
that crucifixion awaited him; an hour later he was led 








as Muslim or Kaffir. While this debate was in Progress 
@ messenger arrived with a reprieve, and next day the 
captive was brought before the Khalifa in person, A letter 
in Arabic was then written announcing the fact that Mr 
Neufeld had sworn allegiance to the Mahdi and his Khalifa, 
and this letter he signed. It was sent to Assouan. He wag 
then taken into the prison, a third set of shackles wag fixed 
upon his ankles, and a ring and chain fitted to his neck, The 
prison was about 30 ft. square, crowded with prisoners, who 
lay in filth absolately untended. Many of them were political 
captives, men whom the Khalifa feared or whose property 
he coveted. Teachers learned in the creed were told off to 
instruct Mr. Neufeld in Mahdieh, but he declined to be con. 
verted, though expressing willingness to become a Mahom. 
medan. As part of the instruction, he was taken in Gordon's 
steamer to Khartoum, shown the stairs still discoloured with 
Gordon’s blood, and the skeletons which still pointed the 
lesson of the Mahdi’s invincibility. At the great Bairam 
feast he was brought out toa grand parade of the Khalifa’s 
troops; the fetters had ulcerated the limbs, and with the 
motion of the camel the ulcers broke. Abdullah ordered 
lighter irons to be substituted, and it was done, though 
with great difficulty, for the flesh had swollen round the 
chains. This was the last of Mr. Neufeld’s outings for four 
years. During this time he was closely confined in the 
prison, of which he has written a description so horrible as 
almost to pass belief. Yet it seems that certain allevia. 
tions were purchaseable, and in some way which he does 
not explain he commanded a supply of money. But the 
reputation of wealth was dangerous; the gaoler extorted 
money, nominally for the Treasury, by a threat of ertra 
pains, not upon individuals, but on groups, and the groups 
had to contribute jointly. Strangely enough, this ill-gotten 
spoil did not spend itself on luxuries; much went to fortune. 
tellers, part in backsheesh to officials about the Khalifa. The 
gaoler levied toll also on the food which came from without ;— 
no provision was made for the prisoners, nor is made in any 
African prison; they depend on ontside help. But the 
Christian captives at large in Omdurman, Father Obrwalder 
and the rest, were more than charitable; and Mr. Nenfeld’s 
Abyssinian servant-girl, who had accompanied him from 
Cairo, also helped with great devotion. And among the 
prisoners themselves there was mutual succour; those who 
were friendless lived on what others spared them and on the 
charity of devout Mahommedans outside, who bestowed their 
wealth in this way, as we subscribe to hospitals. 


At the end of four years (so far as we can gather from his 
very confused narrative) Mr. Neufeld became a captive at 
large. There was among the prisoners a professing alchemist 
whom the Khalifa had ordered to be confined to carry on bis 
operations. Zecki, an old Egyptian doctor, came in to super- 
vise the experiment, and so fell into converse with the 
European, and questioned him as to the process of manu- 
facturing saltpetre. Being a German, Mr. Neufeld, of course, 
had some rudiments of chemistry, and saw his way to com- 
parative liberty. He was taken from prison, given alight chain 
in place of the heavy weight of iron, and set to superintend 
the business. Out of this has arisen much controversy. 
The saltpetre was to make powder, the powder was to 
be used against Enropeans, and Mr. Neufeld has been 
blamed for complying. He declares that he purposely made 
saltpetre that was useless for explosives, and in any case 
we do not see that he would have been blameworthy had he 
done his best. At this period Father Ohrwalder escaped, and 
Mr. Neufeld was plotting a similar deliverance, but in the 
beginning of 1895 came the flight of Slatin. He was then 
returned to the Saier(the prison) and again loaded with irons. 
Bat shortly after he was requisitioned again to assist in the 
production of a coining press, and was transferred to the 
senal. The K+alifa (whose buried hoards must, according 
to Mr. Neufeld, be enormons) issued silver dollars containing 
a minimum of silver. To refuse any coin issued from the 
Treasury was an offence which entailed maiming. Naturally 
this state of things was an incentive to coiners, and the 
Khalifa was anxious to get a milling stamp. But the pro- 
jected machine went wrong, and the captive went back to the 
Saier, though under more favourable treatment. In 1896 he 





* A Prisoner of the Khaleefa: Twelve Years’ Captivity at Omdurman. By 
Charles Neuteld, London; Chapman and Hall, [12s.] 
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wild scheme of procuring gold and silver from crushing 
ineralised quartz. But matters were now beginning to 
unm ten down the Nile. Dongola was taken, and there was 
- and cry for ammunition. Mr. Neufeld was again called 
a oa produce a powder-mill and cartridge-machine, and he 
bor them, though as he declares, probably with great truth, 
he made them 80 that they would not work. So time wore 
on; the prisoner was still plotting escape, but unable to pro- 
care & camel which should await him on the east bank, 
and in November, 1897, he was sent back to the Saier, 

Before that, however, an addition had been made to 

the arsenal. “A field gun had arrived from the South 

as a present for the Khaleefa ; it was accompanied by 

a limited supply of ammunition,—brass cartridges carrying 

a shell in the same way as the rifle carries its bullet.” 

Whence this mysterious present came Mr. Neufeld does not 
hint. But he says openly that the Abyssinians sent in an 
offer of aid, and the Khalifa, on the ground that they were 
Christians, refused it,—a statement which we should not 
accept without confirmation. Meanwhile, Mr. Neufeld in his 
prison, where he was now only “a visitor—a distinguished one 
at that "—was a centre for inquiries and confidences. To him 
came Mohammed Burrai, a sympathiser with the Europeans, 
who was planning to counteract the devices of a Tunisian 
refugee, Nowraani, maker of river-mines (which he called 
torpedoes). Burrai had destroyed Nowraani’s boom at the 
Shabluka, but the mines were still a project. Mr. Neufeld 
was consulted as to their workability by the Khalifa’s 
officers, and by Burrai as to the means of making them use- 
less. How it happened is not known, but the mines, while 
being conveyed to their destination on the ‘Ismailia,’ blew 
up; Burrai was aboard her and perished. As things neared 
the end, men came to make interest with the European; 
traitors were everywhere. An old prophecy declared “ that 
the great fight would take place on the plains of Kerreri,”— 
but the plan was still uncertain. The Khalifa was in the 
mosque, busy with prayer and meditation, and the troops were 
unarmed, for none but the Baggara and Taaishi could be 
trusted, and the Khalifa dare not issue rifles; When he 
moved, he moved in such haste that many rifles were left in 
the arsenal. Then came the gunboats and the first shells. 
One struck the prison wall, and there was wild confusion; but 
we have not space to quote Mr. Neufeld’s account of his deliri- 
ous joy as the shells screamed overhead; nor the thrilling tale of 
the battle as it gradually unfolded itself to the captives from 
the mouths of men who came in from the field, asking to 
have bullets extracted; nor the story of Abdullahi’s last hour 
in Omdurman, as he sat deserted and stupefied. One incident 
of the night before the battle must be given :— 

“Between ten and eleven at night a riderless horse from the 

British or Egyptian cavalry came slowly moving, head down, 
towards the Dervish lines. The Khalifa had related how, in one 
of his visions, he had seen the Prophet, mounted on his mare, 
riding at the head of the avenging angels destroying the infidels. 
This apparition of the riderless horse was too much; at. least 
one-third of the Khalifa’s huge army deserted terrified. When 
Yacoub told him of the desertion, Abdullahi merely raised his 
head to say, ‘The prophecy will be fulfilled if only five people 
stay near we,’ ” 
The remainder of the book, after the story of his own deliver- 
ance, is taken up by Mr. Neufeld with unprofitable and 
disagreeable controversy; it includes, however, a narrative 
of Gordon’s end taken down from the lips of Gordon’s own 
orderly, who roused his master to the last alarm, and was 
left for dead beside him in the last fatal straggle,—for by 
the soldier’s account the end was a great and bloody combat. 
On the whole, we may say that this volume is more prolific 
and picturesque than Slatin’s book; but we do not feel so 
confident as to its historic value. 





A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY.* 
Mr. Bouton Kina has given us what was long needed, a 
comprehensive, impartial, and thoroughly readable history of 
the Italian movement for unity and independence. If at 
times we are inclined to say that there is a little too much 
detail, it must be admitted that the error is one on the right 
side, for it means close attention to the facts. The entire 
work is founded on original documents, and the diligence of 
the author in studying them is as clear as is his capacity for 





* A History of Italian Unity: bei iti i 814 to 
y: being a Political History of Italy from 1814 to 
4871, By Bolton King, M.A, 2 vols, London: James Nisbet and Co, (24s, net.] 





understanding them. We like, too, the impartial tone which 
runs through the entire work. Mr. King has been known as 
an admirer of the great personality of Mazzini, yet he never 
fails to point out the mistakes due to the one-sided judgment 
of that great man. The author admits that he is no friend 
of the Papacy, yet he does more than justice to the early 
attempts of Pius IX. to give some help and direction 
to the Italian movement. Mr. King is, on the whole, 
the friend and advocate of the general lines of Cavour’s 
policy, yet he never hesitates to reprove the hard, and 
at times unscrupulous, methods of the great Piedmontese 
statesman. In short, there is a breadth of view, a 
political grasp, a remarkably quick and shrewd judgment, 
running all through these volames. While we do not forget 
the valuable work of Mr. Stillman, we must pronounce this 
work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the Italian 
movement, so far as English readers are concerned. The 
work is rendered the more useful because of the methods 
employed. It is not an easy task to tell such a story, for it is 
a complex narrative, and there are, in point of fact, many 
movements going on at the same time which must be co- 
ordinated, a historic cosmos being shaped out of the chaos of 
materials. We have to do with a dozen different States, in 
which the movements were not only often unrelated, but in 
which there was no sense on the part of the different peoples 
that any general union was possible or desirable. Mr. King 
refers, for instance, to liberated Palermo, and reminds us 
that the mass of Sicilians were chiefly glad to be rid of patent 
local abuses, and had no conception of that great dream of 
united Italy which haunted the mind of their liberator. To 
weave these local movements, these various efforts, into a 
continuous narrative was not easy, but this Mr. King has 
done in a series of chapters, of the right length, each 
broken up into divisions, treating of the different States of 
Italy, and showing what, apart from the general problem, 
was the special problem in each. The result is an excellent 
coup Wil, if not brilliant, yet faithful, sound, and just. 


We do not, of course, propose to recount a story so recent 
as that of the war for the liberation of Italy. He who has 
forgotten, or who has really never known, that story may find 
what he needs in these pages. Let us here say how that 
story, told once more with knowledge and skili, strikes the 
sympathetic reader. In the first place, the magnitude of the 
task more than ever impresses one. We see more than ever 
how, at the beginning of the movement, there was that fatal 
lack of common consciousness which made the term 
“ geographical expression” seem to convey a more potent 
meaning than if it merely referred to the fact that there were 
different Sovereigns in Italy. It was not a mere question of 
the Pope, the Bourbons, Austria, the Tuscan archduchy, and 
the Modena and Parma duchies. It was the lack of a common 
national feeling which was the special problem with which the 
liberators had to contend. And great as were the services 
of Piedmont, and perhaps impossible as was any other 
method of securing unity than that through Piedmont, one 
realises how distasteful that method must have been to a 
genuine Italian enthusiast. For Piedmont was only 
half Italian, scarcely half in speech, far less than half 
in historic feeling and ideas. Piedmont herself, too, needed 
(as she secured) liberation from one of the narrowest codes 
and one of the most priest-ridden systems known in Europe. 
What had the fine, critical Tuscan with his light scepticism, 
or the Roman with his awful weight of historic tradition, in 
common with this rude mountain land and its uncouth 
princes and peasants? To weld together Tuscany and Naples 
was hard, but to get these and other States to accept the lead 
of Piedmont was like getting Athens, Thebes, and Corinth 
to accept a Thracian hegemony. And yet this task was 
accomplished ! 


One is also struck by the absence of any clear lead all 
through this long struggle, and by the grave differences of 
the various men who in their several ways were sectional 
leaders. Even after a common sentiment was generated, 
there was a chaos of opinion and action until the formation 
of the National Society. Each leader acted on his own 
initiative, and it was hard to secure any common action. I[t 
was not merely that Moderate and Democrat were at strife, 
but also that economic movements rising out of the poverty 
of the people were coming athwart the purely politica) 
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movement, and that while one leader was fighting the 
foreigner, another was engaged in combat with the foe 
within. The peasants of Calabria or Campania, who 
would have welcomed any one prepared to help them rout 
their Jandlords, took up arms when the suspected Northerner 
came to turn out the legitimate rulers of the land. No one 
voice made itself paramount. Garibaldi was unquestionably 
the one great national hero, but few heroes of such noble 
courage and devotion have ever shown s0 little intellect. 
Cavour’s diplomatic capacity and his sheer terrific will-power 
and immense resource are clear. But it is impossible to 
take Cavour for a national hero, especially for the Italians,— 
Cavour, with his manifest limitations, his utter philistinism, 
which prevented him from sharing in the spirit and genius 
which have conferred immortality on the Italian people, and 
his Jack of scruple, which undoubtedly he shares with not a 
few Italians, but which prevents him from being an ideal 
hero. In action we must perhaps place next to Garibaldi the 
heroic Manin, whose defence of Venice is one of the greatest 
incidents of modern history, and whose modest and fine 
character show Italy at her best. Of that strange person, 
Charles Albert, one knows less than ever what to say. Mr, 
King is very tender to him, perhaps a little more so than 
history will allow, for history cannot afford to be fascinated 
by a singularly interesting character whom it finds fatally 
impossible in action. On the whole, spite of his many mis- 
takes made when he overstepped the limits of the sphere 
which Nature had assigned to him, we think that Italy derived 
more true inspiration for the great task which lay before 
her from Mazzini than from any other man. It is easy to 
see the plain thing which the practical man did and the 
results it produced. But we cannot see into the hearts of 
men and perceive there the inward and spiritual fruit which 
ripened from the seeds sown by a great idealist. And a very 
great idealist Mazzini was. He it was who, in place of the 
barren conspiracy of the secret societies, taught the Italians 
to rejoice in suffering and sacrifice. It was that great idea 
which made Italy. 


Mr. Bolton King carries his survey of modern Italy down 
to 1871, after Rome had become the capital, and when the 
political evolution of the movement had ended. But he also 
attempts to sum up the existing situation, and, in a measure, 
to forecast the future. It is interesting to find that so 
careful and competent a writer does not share the gloomy 
views of so many who have been disappointed in Italy. He 
does not even seem to hold, with Mr. Stillman, that Italy 
has been too quickly made, for he appears to hold that she 
could have been made in no other way. We who love the 
Italian people, and who wish for them a great future, may 
be permitted to hope that our author is right in his general 
judgment, even though we may hesitate to make such bold 
affirmations for ourselves. It is, however, worth while 
quoting some of the final sentences in which Mr. King 
records his sense of the chief needs of Italy, since they 
seem to us to be among the wisest words which have been 
uttered on the subject :— 


“Ttaly is no longer the land of sentimentalism and decay; she 
has become practical, progressive, more or less earnest. But she 
still bears the marks of the days of misrule. She still has terrible 
enemies to fight,—her grinding poverty, the unreality of her 
political life, the spiritual vulture that gnaws at her vitals. Ifa 
foreigner may trust his judgment, she lacks religion, lacks the 
Puritanism of her great Ricasoli, lacks the restraining sense of 
duty that Mazzini preached, She needs more care for her disin- 
herited, the courage that is not afraid of liberty, a higher stamp 
of statesmanship. She needs to forget the generous impatience, 
which in its revolt against the more apparent evils jeopardises 
the bigger interests and perhaps makes a monstrous alliance 
with the abiding enemy. She needs to keep clear of the 
temptations of a great Power, to renounce charlatanry and 
adventure and militarism, to forswear showy ambitions that only 
drain her strength. But Italy has youth, she has calmness and 
docility and devotion, she has humane ideals, a comparatiyely 
generous foreign policy. If her political virtues are less than 
those of some other nations, she is free from some of their vices. 
She has perhaps neither the population nor the wealth to play a 
great part in the European polity. But she stands in it on the 
whole for a sane and liberal policy at atime when sanity and 
liberalism are at a discount.” 


It would, we think, be difficult to diagnose the Italian situa- 
tion with clearer insight or greater wisdom. 


er | 
NOVELS OF THE WEEK»* 
THE quality of “ Zack’s ” volume of short stories— Life is Li 
—has naturally caused much to be expected of h if 
: ia : P of her new yep. 
ture, which, after rnnning its serial course in Blackwood, now 
appears in book form. On 7'rial is a short novel; rural . its 
setting and dialect—the scene is as usual laidin Devonshire— 
and tragical in its complexion, though the prevailing gloom 
is now and again shot with glints of that grim and grotesqne 
humonr peculiar to the writer. The motive of the story ig 
unusual, Mr. Stephen Crane has endeavoured to analyse the 
complex emotions which result in the display of courage jn 
the field of battle: “ Zack” has chosen for her central figure a 
young soldier impelled at every crisis in his life by cowardice 
physical as well as moral. Dan Pigott isa good-looking young 
Devonshire lad, nephew and heir of a well-to-do farmer, who 
purchases his discharge from the Army, after three yeary 
service, with money provided by his sweetheart. He retums 
home to find that Phoebe has been dismissed from his uncle's 
house, where she had been employed as a servant, for 
theft, turred out of doors by her parents, and taken in by 
her uncle, an old, crippled sea-captain. Dan at once realises 
that it was the stolen money which bought his discharge— 
he had written Phebe a whining letter on the dangers of 
foreign service—he knows himself to be a coward, and hates 
himself for the knowledge. But he makes no sign; he is even 
angry with Phebe for placing him in such an awkward posi- 
tion; he never offers to share the blame; never demurs to her 
bitter self-reproaches. Dan, in short, for all his good looks 
and agreeable manners, is so miserable a cur and a craven 
that even the gentle reader can contemplate with something 
approaching equanimity the Nemesis of his cowardice, 
especially as it exposes his devoted accomplice to continua] 
persecution as the reward of her heroic reticence, The 
first step in that Nemesis is Dan’s loss of Pheebe’s letter, 
—the letter accompanying the money. This falls into the 
hands of a villainous ostler named Silas Trustgore, who, 
playing on Dan’s cowardice and his sordid fear of offending 
his uncle, blackmails him into cheating that uncle over the sale 
of a horse; Dan, charged with trickery, takes refuge in in- 
effectual lying, and ultimately, when his exposure is complete, 
perishes miserably in an attempt to murder his evil genius, 
The quality of poignancy, which we noted in “Zack's” 
earlier work, is present with redoubled force in this engross- 
ing tragedy. There arescenes and situations set forth with 
the utmost simplicity of phrase, which yet strike the reader 
with that directness of impact of which Heine possessed the 
supreme secret in verse. And yet Dan Pigott is an impossible 
creature. Even on home service so hysterical a coward could 
never have survived three years of barrack life. 


Miss Fowler proved herself in 7he Professor’s Children a 
sympathetic and acute observer of the humonrs of child-life, 
and she ma intains that impression in the opening chapters of 
A Corner of the West. The episode of the friendship between 
the rising artist and the little girl whose portrait he is sum- 
moned from London to paint, abounds in quaint and engaging 
touches. Petronel, the little Puritan daughter of a frivolous 
mother and an easy-going squire, is a delightful personage, 
When she proposes to take her new friend to tea with a friend 
in the village, he asks: “But would she like me to come 
too P ’— 

« Petronel looked surprised. ‘ Miss Lavinia always loves people 
and is glad to see them,’ she explained. ‘She even loves people 
with big noses. Mrs. Garland has a very big nose, but Miss 
Lavinia loves her.’—‘ I have rather a big nose, you see,’ suggested 
George.—‘ Never mind,’ said his little friend kindly; ‘you 
couldn’t help it.’—* But I am afraid you do not like it?’ replied 
George in mournful tones. Petronel was such a dear, delicate, 
little instrument to play upon. ‘I do like it,’ she hastened to 
explain, with crimson cheeks; ‘but I am very glad it isn’t any 
bigger.” 


Unluckily, after the second chapter there is an interval of nine 











* (1.) On Trial. By Zack. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [68.]—~2.) A 
Corner of the West. By Edith Henrietta Fowler. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
[6s.]——(3.) Terence. By B. M. Croker. London: Chatto and Windus.  [68.] 
——(4.) Under the Sjambok: a Tale of the Transvaal. By George Hansby Rus- 
sell. London: John Murray. [6s.])——(5.) The Strange Adventures of Israel 
Pendray. By Silas K. Hocking. London: F. Warne and Co. [3s. 6d.]——(6.) The 
Patten Experiment. By Mary F. Mann. London: T. Fisher Unwin. e—— 
(7.) Love's Depths. By Georges Ohnet. ‘Translated by Fred. Rothwell, B.A. 
London: Chatto and Windus. [3s. 6d.] (8.) Over the Edge. By George 


Wemyss. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.])—19.) The Bond of Black. | By 
William Le Queux. London: F. V. White and Co. [6s.]——(10.) The Indian 
Bangle. By Fergus Hume. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. (3s. be 
——(11.) The Desire of Men. By L. T, Meade, London: Digby, Long, ami 
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years. Pe 
mundane mother, 


tronel has meanwhile been utterly spoiled by her 
and reappears as a slangy, cigarette- 
smoking hoyden, who ultimately makes a socially brilliant 
but loveless match with a “ little, rowdy, unwholesome- 
looking” Peer. Having thus dethroned her first heroine, 
Miss Fowler enlists the sympathies of her readers on behalf 
of the healthy, unsophisticated Alison Royse, an orphan girl 
who comes to live with her grandmother in Devonshire, and 
captivates the affections of Dr. Jim Cary, who has been 
engaged for nine years to Alison’s aunt Lavinia. The doctor 
had proposed to Lavinia in a fit of Quixotry and wished to 
marry her out of hand, but Lavinia refuses to leeve her 
mother, a terrible old tyrant, and the patriarchal couriship 
drags on until Lavinia’s eyes are opened and she dismisses 
her long-suffering suitor. Unfortunately Miss Fowler has 
wholly failed to hold the balance of sympathy evenly between 
aunt and niece by her excessive insistence on the prudery and 
silliness of the former. Lavinia, who ought to be a pathetic 
figure, is merely ludicrous. In a word, the novel, though 
pleasant reading, never recovers from the gratuitous and un- 
convincing transformation of Petronel from a solemn, sweet- 
natured child into a vulgar, heartless flirt. 

Mrs. Croker’s 7’erence marks in one sense a new departure 
jn fiction, being a romance of Irish tourist development. The 
hero, a young ex-cavalry officer of good family, having fallen 
on evil times, sinks his rank and finds occupation and dis- 
traction in driving the coach on one of the most popular 
tourist routes in Kerry. There he is brought in contact 
with, and loses his heart to, a beautiful Australian heiress 
of Irish extraction, who has come to spend the summer in 
Kerry with her half-sister and her husband, Sir Greville 
Fanshawe. Complications arise through the indiscreet flirta- 
tions of Lady Fanshawe, provoked by her unfounded jealousy 
of the sporting widow who goes fishing with the blameless 
Baronet. Lady Fanshawe actually elopes with the fascinating 
Mr. Bertie Lovell, but is brought back by her sister and 
Terence, who are in turn charged with elopement! How- 
ever, in the end everything is happily cleared up, and the 
fascinating Australian bestows her hand and her millions 
on the handsome coach-driver, opportunely endowed by the 
death of his grandmother with an estate worth three thousand 
ayear. The story is told with a full measure of Mrs. Croker’s 
vivacity and humour, and the minor characters are carefully 
drawn. As a mere matter of accuracy in detail, we demur to 
Mrs. Croker’s habit of putting “thon” into the mouth of a 
Kerry peasant. 

In opportuneness of publication Under the Sjambok leaves 
nothing to be desired. We wish we could say as much for 
the quality of the plot or the dispassionate impartiality of 
the narrator, The story, which concerns the rescue of an 
orphan English heiress from the hands of a gang of conspir- 
ators in the Transvaal, is the merest peg whereon to hang 
a fierce indictment of the Boers. In order to get Lucy 
Hanton into the clutches of the Boers, the author is obliged 
to make heavy drafts on the reader’s stock of credulity in the 
preliminary chapter. The conduct of Lucy’s father is little 
short of incompre hensible, and the suspicious conduct of the 
venal doctor, who afterwards emerges in South Africa as a 
fall-fledged villain of melodrama, is most clumsily contrived. 
Once, however, the rescuer crosses the Vaal, the narrative 
develops considerable sensational interest from the rapid 
succession of perilous incidents in which the hero is involved. 
The local colouring is picturesque, and the author shows fami- 
harity with the scenery, sport, and native tribes. Unfortunately 
the date of its publication must naturally concentrate the 
attention of the readers of Under the Sjambok onthe author’s 
Picture of the Boers, and the uniform animosity by which 
that picture is inspired can only inflame partisan feeling 
instead of carrying conviction. The Boers are not loveable 
Persons; but they are not monsters, ¢este Mr. Rider Haggard, 
who assuredly cannot be accused of any lack of patriotism. 
The brutality of their treatment of the natives cannot be 
denied, but the author’s attitude is not altogether consistent 
on this point, for while the hero interferes with his revolver 
to prevent the thrashing of one native, he acquiesces without 
serious protest when the chief villain of the plot rains “ blow 
after blow” on the Bushman who had carried out his orders. 


; The Strange Adventures of Israel Pendray sets forth, in the 
orm of an autobiography, the conversion of a young Cornish- 


man about the middle of the last century, whocomes intocontact 
with Wesley, and turns wandering preacher. In this capacity 
he excites the antagonism of smugglers and wreckers, is fre- 
quently assaulted, and on one occasion kidnapped and 
buried alive in a cave. In another chapter we find him over- 
coming the hostility of a squire by the ordeal of a wrestling 
match. Farther on we find him assisting the said squire, 
now his bosom friend, in a trick to obtain from his ladylove’s 
father—a perfect specimen of the zratus Chremes—the know- 
ledge of her whereabouts, and taking part in the subsequent 
elopement. Later on he is buried alive a second time rather 
than disclose the whereabouts of certain stolen deeds 
to a gang of rnuffians, but escapes by a prodigious 
feat of agility—he is a great jumper as well as 
wrestler—and on restoring the deeds to their rightful 
owners makes the acquaintance of the beautiful girl 
who is destined to console him for the fickleness of his 
cousin Betty. Israel, in fact, is a highly muscular Christian, 
who rivals the hero of Adelphi melodrama in his genius for 
extricating himself from hopeless difficulties or overcoming 
crushing odds. Even witches yield to his influence and 
become respectable members of society. The book is a curious 
amalgam of sensationalism, sentiment, and religion, the style 
is simplicity itself, and everything comes right in the end. 
Really the savagery with which Mr. Hocking is treated by 
some critics—e.g., in this month’s Blackwood—because he has 
sold more than a million copies of his works seems to us 
rather absurd. Would the world really be so much better or 
happier or more amusing if every Board-school pupil preferred 
George Meredith to Silas K. Hocking, or Walter Pater to 
Sherlock Holmes ? 

The Patten Experiment is a veritable oasis of delicious 
greenery in the weary desert of novels with a purpose, 
detective novels, and novels of adventure. It is a really 
amusing little book, describing how a family of young people 
repair to a labourer’s cottage, and honestly try the experi- 
ment of living on a labourer’s wages. As the most 
capable of the two women is a girl of about sixteen, 
who knows no more of providing for the wants of a 
household than the cat, the experiment is doomed to failure. 
Their stock of money is very small, and is almost all 
wasted in the first two days, but the struggles of the young 
people are vastly entertaining. One slight blot on the picture 
is found in the portraits of the /ocwm tenens of the parish, his 
wife, and his son, which are executed somewhat in the coarse 
lines of caricature. This blemish, however, may be easily 
overlooked in a story which radiates with a sunny humour 
rarely encountered in modern fiction. ‘The scenes are 
arranged and the characters marshalled so dramatically, that 
we cannot help feeling that the story might be easily turned 
into an extremely effective Light Comedy. 

Love’s Depths is quite an interesting study of a French 
curé, the chief feminine rdéle being filled by the usual wicked 
married woman, who in early life jilted the curé tomarry a 
rich man. The catastrophe occurs through Florence 
Lefrangois (the heroine) choosing for her lover Bernard 
Letourneur, the great friend of the “ Vicar Daniel,” and 
being found with him in compromising circumstances by her 
husband, whom Bernard kills in self-defence. The interest 
of the story undoubtedly evaporates a little in translation, 
though Mr. Rothwell has given a workmanlike version of the 
original, but the book will doubtless afford pleasure to those 
who like French novels, but cannot read French. 

Over the Edge is a “society” novel, but a clever turn is 
given to the plot by the temptation to which a soi-disant 
cynical exquisite, Bertie Fergus by name, is exposed. That 
temptation is to make love to the girl whom his friend wishes 
to marry, the girl herself being in love with Fergus. Rhona 
does all in her power to make Bertie declare his love and the 
curtain falls on her last vain effort, the reader being left 
under the impression that she is going, after all, to marry the 
unfortunate friend. Mr. Wemyss is occasionally brutal in 
his descriptions of the worship of Mammon, but he is 
seldom dull and often really amusing. 

The Bond of Black, Mr. Le Queux’s novel of “ Satanism,” 
by no means fulfils the lurid announcement of the author 
in his preface, the most awful of the rites of the modern 
Devil-worshippers being the sacrifice of a black cat, a very 





reprehensible but not exactly diabolical act. Their other 
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habits are nasty and blasphemous, but only childishly 
blasphemous. In short, the imagination of the author has 
not realised the exigencies of his preface. For the rest, and 
leaving sensational incidents apart, the story is fairly well 
constructed and amusing. 


Mr. Fergus Hume brings us back in The Indian Bangle to 
the old, old game of murder, mystery, and detection. The 
story, which has an ingenious plot, is not at all bad reading 
of the école Fortuné du Boisgobey, and it is a relief that we 
are spared the presence of an obtrusive detective. 

The Desire of Men is a readable rather than realistic 
specimen of the pseudo-medical school of romance, hypnotism 
and the transfusion of the vital principle forming its leading 
motives. It lacks, however, the grim circumstantiality of 
Mr. Wells, the only English novelist who has succeeded in 
giving a really imaginative twist to the actualities of 


physiology. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
ARTICLES in magazines on South Africa seem now all a 
little belated, but we would recommend one in the Contem- 
porary Review by Mr. E. Garrett, Member of the Cape 
Assembly, as vigorous, full of facts, and, above all, good- 
tempered. Its total result is that war cannot be per- 
manently avoided unless the Dutch in South Africa are to 
rule a Dutch Republic and to keep the English in their 
present position, which in Cape Colony is that of a minority, 
impoverished by severe Protective laws, and in the Transvaal 
is precisely that of the Jews in the Middle Ages, allowed to 
grow rich, but deprived of all rights as citizens and expected 
to submit quietly to squeezing. We extract a set of figures 
which during the war will be useful to our readers for 


reference :— 
“Total Whites. ‘Dutch.’ ‘ English.’ 


Cape Colony with Bechuanaland... 460,000 265,200 194,800 
Basutoland ... baie ms ns 650 300 350 
Orange Free State ... “ 93,700 78,100 15,600 
Natal with Zululand ron 52,000 6,500 45,500 
Transvaal or cin i 203,650 80,000 123,650m 
Rhodesia 10,000 1,500 8,500mM 





820,000 431,600 388,400 
(at = nearly all adult males).” 

If adult males, however, were alone taken into account 
there would be a large English majority in South Africa. It 
will be observed that Mr. Garrett says nothing of the natives, 
whose total number is probably five times that of the whites, 
though they are not distributed in the same way.——The 
paper by the Rev. C. Usher Wilson in the Nineteenth 
Century on the same subject does not impress us so 
much, though he substantially agrees with Mr. Garrett; 
but the number is an interesting one. Mr. Swinburne 
sends a sonnet on the Dreyfus case, the last lines of which 
are too violent, but the whole is full of sense as well as 
melodious sound.——Two writers, Mrs. Batson and the Hon. 
Perey Wyndham, discuss what is practically the same 
question,—namely, whether the labourer will continue on 
the land. Mrs. Batson thinks he will not unless he can 
get possession of the soil, because education develops an 
independence which nothing else will satisfy; while Mr. 
Wyndham thinks he will when he discovers that wages in the 
country are nearly as good as in town, and expenditure is 
less. Mr. Wyndham omits the element of chances in life, 
which are decidedly better in town, and assumes that the 
agriculturist is an unskilled labourer, which as regards a 
considerable proportion is unfair; but his figures strike us 
as much more accurate than is usual. Both papers are worth 
reading,—as is one which few will glance at, “A Tibetan 
Poet and Mystic,” by the Rev. Graham Sandberg. Mr. 
Sandberg himself rather despises his subject, and most 
Englishmen will pronounce the teaching he quotes un- 
intelligible rubbish; but any one who will read his 
extracts carefully will gain an unusually good idea of 
the central thought of Buddhism,—the belief that medita- 
tion can bring you exemption from all the ills of the flesh. 
The teaching will never be acceptable to the energetic sons of 
Japhet, but it has moulded for ages the inner thoughts of 
millions of Asiatics. There is a truth, too, in it of a kind,— 
namely, that the mind can, if it will, gain complete control 
over the body. Whether it is wise or right to do it at such a 
price as the Mystic necessarily pays—the renunciation not 





only of all pleasures, but of all duties—is a difleretd mane 
Christianity would, we think, pronounce meditation in the 
Mystic’s sense a grossly selfish expenditure of time given to 
us for other ends than a victory over the body which pro. 
duces no unselfish consequence. We do not recommend the 
article to the ordinary reader, because it will bore him to 
death, but to a few it will be found very acceptable.—Therg 
are no less than three ecclesiastical papers. In one on “ The 
New Reformation” Mrs. Humphry Ward again pleads, with 
perhaps a needless display of learning—needless, we mean, 
for her argument—that the Church should be widened until 
it can admit all who reverence Christ, even if they reject all 
the distinctive Christian dogmas,—a petition which will never 
be granted. She might as well plead for the admission of 
non-resistance men into the Artillery. A Christian Church 
which does not accept the revelation of a future life ag g 
dogma incapable of dispute seems to us a Church built upon 
nothing. We would widen the Church as far as possible, 
but there are limits beyond which there is only vacuity, 
and we think Mrs. Ward approaches them. The Rey, 
Dr. Cobb argues, temperately and with much learning, 
that Disestablishment is now almost inevitable, because the 
Archbishops have “bluntly” laid it down that nothing is 
lawfal in the Church of England but what is expressly per. 
mitted by the Act of Uniformity. Why is it inevitable if the 
laity think that decision wise? They can secure a priesthood 
of their own opinion. We are not in favour of their doing 
so, but of their consenting to a large comprehension; but the 
threat of Disestablishment is meaningless until they will it, 
They are not sacerdotalists. And Mr. George Russell sends 
a paper angrily repudiating “this brand new Papacy at 
Lambeth,” which is hardly fair, considering the anxiety with 
which the Archbishops—or the Archbishop, as Mr. Russell 
repudiates the Northern Metropolitan asa mere “intruder” 
—disclaim anything like compulsory jurisdiction. The 
Papacy does not exactly advise its clergy. All three papers 
should be read carefully by those who are curious as to the 
trend of the many minds within the Church. - 


Besides Mr. Garrett’s article mentioned above, the Con- 
temporary Review offers one by Sir Robert Stout on New 
Zealand, which is, we think, the best in any magazine for 
October. It is a review of all recent legislation in New 
Zealand by an essayist who really understands what is going 
on there. In principle, it would seem clear that New Zealand 
has become a Collectivist Colony. The people regard the 
State as benign, invest it with all powers, and look to it to 
remedy every evil. The hours of labour, the wages of labour, 
the terms of apprenticeship, and, in fact, every detail of 
industrial life, are all regulated by law, and the majority show 
a fixed determination to adhere to this system, and to push 
it yet further. The Universities are created and supervised 
by the State, and the religious difficulty does not exist, for 
the simple reason that the people will hear of no opposition 
to the State, even from churches. Even the Roman Catholics 
are cowed, and yield to the all-prevailing sentiment. What 
the result will be it will probably take a full generation to 
tell, for as yet the symptoms are divergent. The people are 
happy and contented, but though agriculture flourishes 
exceedingly, manufacturing industry declines. ‘“ The values 
of our exports of manufactured goods (including flax) 
were as follows: 1888, £253,919; 1893, £358,455; 18%, 
£204,252; 1898, £194,783. Our trade has increased, 
though it has not made great strides, but the increases 
in the exports have come from pastoral and agricaltaral 
operations, and these are little affected by labour laws.” 
Whatever the result, however, Sir Robert Stout does not 
believe that the people will alter their method, though they 
may make experiments of a different kind, The State, m 
fact, has become for them a kind of Deity which can do no 
wrong. It will be a most curious experiment to watch, and 
one which should afford invaluable object-lessons. —Mr. Phil 
Robinson, in an essay headed “ Among Old Acquaintances, 
continues his delightful gossip about natural history, this 
time chiefly concerning himself with the ways of little birds, 
which, when carefully watched, are often eccentric. Imagine 
a pair of tits building a nest at the bottom of a piece of 0 
iron pipe stuck in the gronnd, seventeen inches long and four 
inches in diameter, rearing a family there till they could Ay, 
and then howking them out one by one, presumably on their 
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Anyhow they did it in some way, and were seen 
ough the feat seems almost impossible, and must 
bea puzzler for doctors with theories of ventilation ——The 
Contemporary gives us also a most gruesome sketch of the 
interior of a workhouse as seen from inside the infirmary ; an 
aspiration for a national Church in India, to be formed by 
pooling the missionary bodies (which will not happen) ; 
g rather viewy paper on “the obscure causes of crime,” 
which causes are mental diseases, especially epilepsy; and a 
most curious suggestion by Mr. J. B. Carruthers. He wants 
the State to provide an army of “plant doctors,” men of 
science who shall investigate and cure the diseases of plants 
which he contends cost the nations millions a year. 


own backs. 
doing it, th 


We bave read Canon MacColl’s article in the current 
Fortnightly on the Lambeth decision with great interest, 
bat we cannot say that he convinces us that the decision 
of the Metropolitans as to the liturgical use of incense is 
bad law. His argument, however, is very learned and very 
curions, and though strongly urged, is most moderately and 
reasonably expressed. As wehave said elsewhere, we wish 
that some plan could have been devised for allowing incense 
in churches where it has been used, and where the congre- 
gations, or all but a very small minority, are strongly in 
favour of itsuse. Since, however, the judgment of a competent 
authority has gone the other way, the Ritualists must submit 
until they can obtain a new decision. Ritualists cannot be 
judges in their own cause any more than other men, and must 
not claim only to obey decisions which they find to be good law. 
Meantime they enjoy the fandamental right of Englishmen to 
use all lawful means to yet get what they hold to be bad law 
altered or rescinded.——“ Diplomaticue,” while admitting 
that on the main issue of our dispute with the Transvaal— 
viz, our supremacy in South Africa—we have been right, 
and shall be right, even to the shedding of blood, assails Mr. 
Chamberlain for his “ policy of patience and endless talk,” 
and bis “extraordinary blunder in raising the question of 
suzerainty.” It is, however, rather a large proposition that 
the “one thing to render peace certain was to imitate the 
attitude of Lord Salisbury in the Fasboda business,—to sit 
tight and mute, and make it clear that we should not sit 
thuslong.” According to “ Diplomaticus,” “it is a dismal 
joke that Mr. Chamberlain has been pictured by the peace party 
and by the creatures of President Kruger as rushing into war. 
The real pity is that he did not take his detractors at their word. 
Had he ‘formulated his final proposals for a settlement’ the 
day after the Bloemfontein Conference, peace would now be 
assured.” The article is vitiated from end to end by the 
assumption that throughout the whole course of the negotia- 
tions Mr. Chamberlain has done everything off his own bat. 
—The article on “The Rennes Verdict and the Dreyfus 
Case” by an English officer is primarily an effort to limit the 
culpability to Esterhazy, Henry, and Du Paty, and in a minor 
degree to General Mercier. The author is apparently con- 
Vinced that General Boisdeffre is in all respects a high- 
minded and honourable man. He makes a good point, how- 
ever, when he observes that “ what is most remarkable, as a 
question of the substantial strength of truth, and the mode 
by which falsehood defeats itself, is the extent to which, at 
every stage, it was the efforts of the plotters to support their 
own case which gradually let out the facts.” There is force, 
too, in his conclusion that “ France in all ways is herself the 
great sufferer, and that on the very point on which 
her heart is set—her military power. Still more strangely 
it happens that by this iniquity she has almost certainly 
accomplished that which, without her aid, it would have 
taken Germany many more years to bring about. France has 
lost the sympathies of Alsace. Germany has gained them.” 
—Miss H. C. Foxcroft finds an English parallel for the 
afaire in the Popish Plot. The English precedent, she argues, 
shows us that “a community may be vigorous at the core 
despite the ominous parasitical growth of a vicious political 
society, a Government at once feeble and corrupt, and a 
demoralising Press... . . . Growth is often at work beneath 


What, tothe untrained eye, appears mere putrefaction.” We 
sincerely hope that Miss Foxcroft is a better prophet than 
M. Urbain Gohier.-—“ History in Advertisements” is the 
title of an entertaining paper by Mr. Andrew Reid, who has 


and Zatler. Charles II.’s appeal to the public to restore his 
lost dog is most amusing :— 

“We must call upon you again for a Black Dog between a 
Greyhound and a Spaniel, no white about him, onely a streak on 
his Brest and Tayl a little bobbed. It is His Majesties own Dog, 
and doubtless was stoln, for the Dog was not born nor bred in 
England, and would never forsake his Master. Whosoever findea 
him may acquaint any at Whitehal, for the Dog was better 
known at Court than those who stole him. Will they never leave 
robbing His Majesty? Must he not keep a Dog? - This Dog's 
place (though better than some imagine) is the only place which 
nobody offers to beg.” 


Under the heading of “ Mr. Chaplin’s Kite,” Mr. Einest E. 
Williams in the National Review sends a singularly un- 
convincing plea for a tax on corn. He thinks that because 
Mr. Chaplin’s kite was not more howled at, the public 
approved. We think, on the contrary, that the kite fell 
flat because the majority of Englishmen are quite sure 
that no one in his senses will ever tax corn. Again, 
Mr. Williams’s chaff of the Spectator is quite good- 
humonured, bat very little to the point——Mr. Maurice. 
Low, writing on “The Month in America,” contends that 
England to-day has the best opportunity she has ever had of 
arriving at such a cordial understanding with the United 
States that from this time onwards the two countries will 
act in unison in whatever is of material interest to both, and 
will practically be allies where an alliance would be valuable, 
He points out that a new player—viz., the United States—has 
come into the Chinese game, and that if the United States is 
not an ally of England, then most assuredly she will be of 
Russia.—Mr. Low, we may remark incidentally, is convinced 
that the United States is in the Pacific “to stay,” no matter. 
whether a Republican or a Democrat sits in the White 
House.—It will “ pay ” us, he urges, to make some concession 
tothe States to secure their adherence, and it will be easier 
for England to reach a satisfactory settlement with the 
present Administration, and during the next few months, 
than later on, or under a Democratic Administration. An in- 
teresting part of Mr. Low’s letter is devoted to an explanation 
of the Democratising of the Germans in the States, who voted 
nearly solid on the Republican ticket in 1896.——The eternal 
afaire is dealt with by Sir Godfrey Lushington and Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare, the former continuing and completing his valuable 
summary, with comments, on the proceedings at Rennes, while 
Mr. Conybeare, in a paper headed “Sword and Cassock,” 
traces the most recent developments of the clerico-military 
reaction. The verdict, he argues, is a product of Jesuit 
“ mentality,” of the perinde ac cadaver maxim of Ignatius 
Loyola, and though he has hopes of a national resurrection 
in the splendid achievement of the Dreyfasard minority, the 
tone of the article is in the main pessimistic ——The Hon. J. 
MacGregor, a Member of the Legislative Council, New 
Zealand, describes the working of the system of compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration for the settlement of labour dis- 
putes in that Colony which became law five years ago. He 
declares that there is undoubtedly less good feeling now 
between employers and employed than existed before the 
Act, and that. outside the ranks of the Trade-Unions and 
their agents there are few who would advise any other country 
to run the risk of introducing such a system.——The Rev. 
H. Hensley Henson supports the Archbishops’ judgment in a 
temperate and well-reasoned article. Incidentally he observes 
that— 


“Perhaps the most astonishing factor in the crisis has been 
the personal influence of the amiable, but visionary and self- 
willed nobleman who presides over the English Church Union. 
..... ‘Anyway, I would rather be wrong with Halifax than 
right with Kensit, Walsh, and Harcourt, has been said and 
written to me many times, and it represents a very general and, 
though illogical, not an unnatural attitude of mind. When the 
English Church Union promulgated a series of resolutions which 
seemed to me at the time, and seem to me still, after all that has 
been written in explanation and apology, fundamentally mis- 
taken, its action was preceded by an imposing religious function. 
The delegates, to the number of a-thousand, more or less, came 
straight trom receiving the Holy Communion to vote the resolu- 
tions prepared in advance by the Council. It was all one act, an 
act of religion. There was no pretence of conference, of free 
discussion, of deliberate decision. The resolutions were articles 
of belief, not conclusions of reason. How can you argue over 
decisions reached by way of devotional exercises? This fanatical 
aspect of the controversy lies at the roots of onr present diffi- 
culties, and it is the special contribution of Lord Halifa&.’ His 





a acurious budget of announcements, mostly from 
the Mercurius Politicus, Mercurius Publicus, London Gazette, 


lordship’s latest utterance is entirely in accord with all that have 
preceded it.” 
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——Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s paper on cricket reform is at once 
bold and sensible. “Records,” as he happily puts it, “are the 
vulgarities of the game,” while one of the evil results of the 
boundary system is admirably expressed in the following 
sentence : “Formerly natural selection ruthlessly eliminated 
the middle-aged and the obese; now these unromantic figures 
monumentally occupy the playgrounds of the youthful and 
the agile.” 


Blackwood is as usual fall of good reading, the most 
striking of the miscellaneous papers being that on London 
by a “‘constant Londoner,” who, unlike his kind, refuses to 
take London as a matter of course. His aim is to give one 
the 440; of the various districts of the Metropolis, contrasting 
modern with ancient associations. He humorously describes 
Bayswater as suggesting eternity, from its uniformity, im- 
mutability, and limitless monotony, and while in the main 
regretting the decay of dignity and distinction in the better 
quarters—his purview does not extend east of Temple Bar— 
admits that Piccadilly still has a stimulating significance, 
and St. James’s a pleasant atmosphere of its own.——Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn gives a most interesting account of the admir- 
able work of the Congested Districts Board, in the form of a 
log of his experience in a three days’ cruise on the ‘Gran- 
uaile,’ the poetically named steamer of the Board, from 
Ballinakill Bay, vid Cleggan, Clare Island, Blacksod Bay, to 
Inishbofin and Inishturki——We note with pleasure the 
“ Looker-on’s” generous appreciation of the splendour of 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s verse——The other literary article, 
“ Fashion in Fiction,” is a rasping analysis of the methods of 
the most widely circulated manufacturers of sensational and 
theological fiction. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 











Texts Explained. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Longmans and Co. 
6s.)—This is a most useful volume, from which readers of the 
New Testament may get very easily a great amount of gain. It 
gives in a brief compass the result of much study. Sometimes, 
we think, Dean Farrar allows his feelings to carry him away. 
We sympathise heartily with his views about the Larger Hope, 
but surely there is nothing inconsistent with that belief in the 
words of our Lord about the traitor. “Good were it for that man 
if he had never been born.” Yet Dean Farrar says: “If this be 
the correct rendering, the verse is the most terrible in the whole 
Scriptures.” No one could have felt it to be true more than 
Judas, even though he, too, share in the restitution of all 
things. The book is adapted for English readers of the New 
Testament, but those who are acquainted with Greek will more 
fully appreciate its value. A more useful present to a young 
student could hardly be. It gives the best substance of many 
commentaries. 


Questions for Women (and Men). By Honnor Morten. (A. and 
C. Black. 2s.)\—Mrs. Henry Fawcett, who writes an introduc- 
tion, and Miss Honnor Morten are just a little—shall we say 
irreconcilable? Surely, for instance, Miss Morten might have 
thought of one reason why women should not be Justices of the 
Peace. A “J.P.” is sometimes called upon to read the Riot Act, 
and has to direct the military to fire. Is that the right place for 
@ woman? We do not want to be told about Semiramis, and Queen 
Hatshepsu, and Joan of Arc, and the Amazons of Dahomey, but 
does Miss Morten seriously maintain that women who might with 
perfect fitness be District Councillors are as likely to have the 
qualifications which would fit them for this duty, one which any 
“J.P.” may be called upon to perform? There is plenty of good 
sense in other chapters, and it is certainly not the custom of 
the Spectator to be disrespectful to the claims of women, but 
are not such assertions somewhat damaging to the real cause ? 
Is it not, again, an exaggeration to say that because the Educa- 
tion Department allow the eight square feet basis for infant 
schools ‘“ the children die of fever and diphtheria in their hundreds 
and thousands”? After all, a fairly lofty room—for the height is 
a very important matter, and is always taken into account— 
15 ft. 9in. square gives not so much worse accommodation for 
thirty infants than they have in their own homes. In the same 
chapter we read: “The boy does not learn his trade at school; 
neither should the girl.” Weare greatly disposed to agree. But 





is not all the clamour about rural schools for this Very reason, 
that boys ought to learn their trades at schools? Foro 
we cling to the idea that education ought to be literary, or ag 
much so as it can be. . 





Sermons for Children. By the late Thomas Sadler, PhD 
(J.Clarke and Co. 3s. 6d.)—These sermons, twenty-six in number, 
were preached at Roslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead. They on 
excellent specimens of their class, simple, without ornament 
each with a point of its own, an easily remembered truth @ 
moral. Among the best are those that take some fragment of 
knowledge in natural history and apply it to life,—e.g., “ A Sermon 
on Worms,” founded on Darwin’s book on the subject. Any child 
that heard this could scarcely fail to go away the wiser and better, 
He could not, we fancy, wantonly kill one of the creatures of 
whom he had heard things probably so unexpected. The same 
lesson—and few are more needed, especially, we imagine, for 
town children—is more generally enforced in the discourse placed 
immediately before on “ The Lower Animals.” A few “ hymns” 
have been added, in which the characteristics of the sermons find 
a somewhat more artistic expression. 





The Dawn of Revelation. By M. Bramston. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 6s.)—Miss Bramston, who is known 
to a wultitude of readers by her excellent tales, hag 
attempted here a difficult task, and performed it with 
courage and discretion. The problem is this — How to 
teach the Old Testament history without shaking the faith 
of the learner, on the one hand, and making statements 
which the teacher knows to be inexact, to say the least, on the 
other. Miss Bramston gives a practical answer. She does net, 
indeed, give cut-and-dried lessons for the teacher to appropriate, 
but she suggests and puts him in the way of doing the work so 
as to meet the requirements of the critical conscience sale 
reverentia. We should like, had considerations of space per. 
mitted, to give examples of her work, but must be content with 
this expression of deep satisfaction with its general character, 
Mr. Lyttelton’s prefatory commendation is, we think, fully 
justified, and there is no one more entitled to speak with 
authority. ; 


How to Write for the Press. By an “Editor.” (Horace Cor) 
—The author of this book claims to speak from a very con- 
siderable experience. He has contributed to publications of all 
kinds, and his success should be no small encouragement to the 
aspirant, for does he not write on p. 119, after giving various 
details upon the subject of pay, “ having condescended upon this 
data”? One need not be very exact, it would seem, to be wel- 
comed by magazine and newspaper editors. Possibly, if he uses 
terms somewhat oddly, he may mean a compliment when he 
speaks of the “anonymous scribblers” of the Spectator. We, 
the “scribblers ” aforesaid, are “ never tired of disparaging the 
productions of popular journalism.” Happily they have some- 
thing better to do. On the whole, the “ Editor’s” experience 
and instructions to his clients do not impress us with the 
desirability of the occupation which he would recommend. Here 
is an extract from a letter which meets with high praise asa 
trustworthy narrative: “I wrote altogether one hundred and 
thirty-four articles, of which seventy-eight were accepted, leaving 
a balance of fifty-six. Of the accepted eontributions forty-three 
got home at the first trial, eighteen at the second, ten at the 
third, eight at the fourth, one at the fifth, two at the sixth, and 
one at the seventh.” It is only fair to say that the book contains 
much useful information. 


TuroLoay.—Sie Lectures on the Oxford Movement. By C. T. 
Cruttwell, M.A. (Skeffington and Son, 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Cruttwell 
has delivered these lectures at various meetings of Churchmet, 
and now publishes them by request. They give a very fair 
review of the religious movement of the last three-quarters of & 
century. The writer is a just, clear-sighted observer and 
student, and a devoted adherent of the Anglican policy of com 
prehension. Both sides will probably find something to criticise 
in his language and in the position which he takes up. We 
cannot discuss the questions which he raises, for it would be to 
revive all the controversies of the year, but we can give the highest 
commendation to his treatment of them.——One of these ques 
tions is discussed very temperately and wisely in The Church's 
Mind on Fasting Communion, by the Rev. E. F. Wayne, M.A. 
(same publishers, ls.) There surely can be but one absolutely 
acceptable condition, that the Communion should be reegived 
when the worshipper is spiritually and bodily in the best 
frame to take it. If the body is clamorous from weakness 
or hunger, how can that tend to edification ?——In the 
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oaiiil «Little Books on Religion” we have The Four Gospels, 
R. H. Fisher, B.D. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1s. 6d.), in which 
the different characteristics of the four Evangelists are treated, 
41 9 view, it may be said, to personal edification, rather than 
~~ te ‘ tudy.—In the same series we have Aids to Belief, by 
2 Right Rev. G. A. Chadwick, a popular exposition of the great 
the ‘jeations, moral and spiritual, which work for faith,— The 
ptr comet and other Sermons. By John Huntley Skrine. 
(Gkofington and Son. 3s. 6d.)—This is a remarkably eloquent 
and attractive volume of sermons. The preacher is, we think, 
always judicious. His first sermon, for instance, is not pre- 
possessing. Among the “ false advents ” which he denounces is 
that of “a confident philosophy” which “gathers its first 
battalions toward the foot of Belief’s very stronghold.” Good; 
some of the critics boast overmuch.} But they teach us many 
things, among them what Mr. Skrine of course knows, and might 
have said in half-a-dozen words, but does not, that Rabshakeh 
is the name of an officer, not of a man. Surely, too,in XVII. 
he is a little hard on Dionysius the Areopagite. “Our conjec- 
ture is that not a very great deal came of his belief.” Because he 
did not “forsake his heritage of learning, &.” But did not the 
Master bid one who would fain have followed Him stay at home 
and bear witness to Him there? Still, the sermons are full of 
thought, finely expressed.—New Sermons for a New Century. 
By the Rev. S.@. Cottam. (Same publishers. 33. 6d,)—Dryden 
once spoke of a certain critic as an honest man because, after 
blaming what he disliked, he showed how it ought to be done. 
Mr. Cottam reproves in his preface the common dullness and 
vagueness of sermons, and then proceeds to show how a sermon 
may be lively and direct. His ideal is admirable, though some- 
times a little naif. At some places, he says, “the evil custom 
prevails of the same man, say the vicar, preaching year after 
year.” Mr. Cottam is not a vicar. These discourses are some- 
times really excellent. They have perhaps “the defects of their 
virtues.” On pp. 76-77, for instance, he is somewhat peremptory 
in connecting cause and effect, and his denunciation of 
the sects on pp. 137-88 is violent. Among them “there is 
nothing left to believe in, except a man believes in himself 
alone.” He goes on to “thank God” that there is, besides other 
Churches, “a Church of Rome.” Had Baxter, and Milton, and 
(alamy, and Howe, and Wesley, and Livingstone, and Moffat 
nothing to believe in?——The Gospel of the Future, by a 
Parish Priest (same publishers), is a volume on the topic 
of unfulfilled prophecy, a subject which theologians are com- 
monly disposed to leave alone.——The Keswick Week, 1899, edited 
by the Rev. Evan Hopkins (Marshall Brothers, 2s. 6d.), is a report 
of the twenty-fifth Convention, held at Keswick, of Christians 
belonging to various Communions who seek a bond of union in 
hyalty to one Master and one rule of life.——Those who will 
read Bishop Sandford’s Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Laity of 
the Diocese of Gibraltar (J. Parker and Co.), will find a very 
interesting record of Christian work._——Another side of Christian 
thought and life is represented by Archdeacon Wilson’s 
Two Sermons on the Mutual Influences of Theology and the 
Natural Sciences (Macmillan and Co., 6d. net),——The Religion 
of Time and of Eternity. By Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
(Philip Green. 1s.)—The modest preface in which Mr. 
Wicksteed asks the indulgence of his readers will favourably 
impress every one. His little book contains the “ Essex 
Hall Lecture” for the current year, and is a_ striking 
example of the breadth and sympathy with which a genuinely 
historical mind can regard the controversies of the day. Mr. 
Wicksteed’s standpoint in theology is not ours; but the temper 
in which he approaches religious questions is all that we could 
desire——The Ceremonial of the Church. By the Rev. Vernon 
Staley. (A. R, Mowbray and Co. 3s.)—Mr. Staley presents his 
side of the question of Anglican ritual in considerable detail. A 
note, added while the book was in the press, laments the Arch- 
bishops’ decision—“ unspeakable regret” is his phrase—but 
announces the writer’s resolution to cbey,—obedience he regards, 
to quote again, as “an imperative duty.” ——The Unity of the Book 
of Isaiah, By Letitia D. Jeffreys. (Deighton, Bell, and Co. 2s. 6d.)— 
Miss Jeffreys marsbals in this volume various arguments, linguistic 
and other, for the “undivided authorship” of the prophecies 
called by the name of Isaiah. Dr. Sinker contributes a preface. 
On the linguistic evidence he does not put much weight one way 
orthe other. There we agree. The question must be argued on 
broader grounds, chiefly this,—Was the prophet’s function to 
enunciate principles or to predict facts ?——Judaism and Islam. 
By Abraham Geiger. Translated by a Member of the Ladies’ 
League in Aid of the Delhi Mission. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co, 4s. net.)—This is a learned account of the relations of 
Mahomet (“‘ Muhammad ” is Rabbi Geiger’s spelling) to the Jews 
and of the debt which the Koran (Quran) owes to the Jewish 
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Miscettanzous.—The Story of Ice. By William A. Brend. : 
(George Newnes. 1s.)—Mr. Brend treats of ice both as it is and ' 
as it has been. He explains, that is, the properties of the 
substance, and describes the forms in which it is commonly 
seen,—as snow, hail, “ice-sheets” (the huge expanses which 
cover great parts of Greenland and the like), glaciers, and 
icebergs. In the story of the past, the Ice Age is the principal 
subject. In chap. 8 we have a lucid explanation of the prob- 
able succession of various periods of temperature in geological 
times. This is followed by descriptions of the Glacial Epoch, as it 
may be traced in the Old World and in the New, and bya dis- 
cussion of the causes which brought it about. Here Mr. Brend is 
constrained to leave us in doubt. The most commonly accepted 
theory, that of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, fails to satisfy 
all the conditions required.——Three brochures on chess may be 
mentioned together as “British Chess Handbooks” (George 
Routledge and Sons),—Half Hours with Morphy (1s.), edited by the 
Rev. E. E. Cunnington, consisting of selections from Dr. Max 
Lange’s Life of the great New Orleans chess-player; The British 
Chess Company’s Chess Notebook (1s.); and The British Chess Code 
(1s.), both being new editions.——Master and Servant. By A. H. 
Graham. (Ward,Lock,andCo. 1s.)—An exposition of a difficult 
subject, not a little complicated by recent legislation.——Cities 
and Sights of Spain, by E. Main (G. Bell and Sons, 5s. net), is a 
volume which may be called seasonable. Those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to follow departing summer southwards will find 
a most serviceable guide in this book. “The Spain of brigand- 
infested roads, of impossible hotels . . . . is the Spain of the 
past.”——-Early Christianity Outside the Roman Empire. By F. 
Crawford Burkitt, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d.)— 
This book, containing two lectures delivered at Trinity College, 
Dublin, is one of no common interest. It is an account of a 
subject very little known, the Syrian Church which had its 
headquarters at Edessa, and the chief exponent of its doctrine 
in Afrahat or Aphraates. Mr. Burkitt sees a strong resemblance 
between the theology of Aphraates and the “ Didaché.” Not the 
least notable thing is the “ Persian Sage’s” view of baptism. He 
would have reserved it for those who followed the ascetic life. 
Will the next generation see a similar development from the 
growing severity of the view of post-baptismal sin? Another most 
interesting discussion is on the “ Acta Thome.”——The Arabic 
Press of Egypt. By Martin Hartmann. (Luzacand Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—In Egypt “literary work,” says Mr. Hartmann, “is 
daily on the increase.” In this little volume he gives an 
account of Egyptian journalism, describing it generally, and 
giving a catalogue raisonné of the newspapers published. Of the 
Egyptians themselves he has but a poor opinion. “Indolent, 
frivolous, aimless, changeable, servile” are the epithets 
which he applies to them. The literary talent ir. the profession 
comes from the Syrian element in the country.——A 
Visit to Witney and Witney Mills. (Hudson and Kearns.)— 
We unwittingly wronged Witney by speaking of its blanket 
industry as a thing of the past. We are glad to make the 
amende by noticing an interesting and handsomely illustrated 
volume (sent us by Messrs. C. Early and Co.) which describes 
the town and its staple manufacture. The Early family have 
been engaged, we are told, in making blankets in Witney for two 
centuries, an antiquity which gives them precedence not in this 
manufacture only, but in all carried on in England. It isan 
interesting fact that the nap of some of the blankets is still 
raised by the teazle, which so far holds its own against 
mechanical substitutes. 


Girt-Booxs.—Two magazines intended for the same class of 
readers may be mentioned together. These are Young England: 
an Illustrated Magazine for Boys (S.S.U., 5s.), and Chums: an 
Illustrated Paper for Boys (Cassell and Co., 8s.) We have no 
intention of drawing any comparison as to merit between the 
two. Young England is of the more serious character; Chums 
is the more varied in its interests. We cannot help expressing, 
as we have often expressed before, our regret at the prominence 
given in the latter periodical to the prize system. In one column 
we see “three magic lanterns,” a “splendid bicycle,” “24 hand- 
some illustrated volumes,” “ six silver watches,” and “ six hand- 
some stamp-albums or gold pens” offered for competition. And 
every subscriber is implored to worry his friends into subscribing. 
—From the Sunday School Union we have also received an old 
favyourite—it is the “sixty-sixth annual volume”—The Child’s 
Own Magazine. It comes, therefore, with the prestige of a long- 
established reputation. The illustrations are excellent. 


New Epitions.—Livingstone’s First Expedition to Afriea. (J. 
Murray. 6s.)—These “ Missionary Traveis and Researches in South 
Africa’ are furnished with » few pages of notes by Mr. F. Stanley 
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Arnot, and with parallel maps of South Africa made respec- 
tively in 1854 and the present year. These forty-five years 
have indeed wonderfully advanced our geographical knowledge. 
—In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co.) we have 
Vols. IX. and X. of The Temple Plutarch, edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse, M.A. (1s. 6d. net per volume). 


Scuoot-Booxs.—Second Year Latin. Edited by James B. 
Greenough and Benjamin L. D’Ooge and M. Grant Daniell, 
(Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.)—We do not quite understand what 
is meant by “Second Year.” If it is that the scholar will be able 
by the end of his second year of learning to master the greater 
part of this volume we can but express our astonishment. How- 
ever, the book will be useful. It begins with some easy selections 
in which recourse has been had to modern Latinists as well as to 
classical authors. These are anecdotal and biographical, &c. And 
there is a section of poetry. These occupy about a hundred 
pages. Then comes a considerable portion-of the “De Bello 
Gallico,’ with introduction, notes, &c. After this, again, we 
have a vocabulary.——Demonstrations in Greek Iambic Verse. 
By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A. (Cambridge University Press: 
63s.)—We so thoroughly agree with Mr. Rouse’s “ firm con- 
viction that time spent on verse composition is not wasted, 
even if the pupil never writes a good copy,” that we gladly 
mention this excellent manual. Mr. Rouse shows in a most 
instructive manner how he does the work, bringing to bear 
upon it imagination, knowledge, and resource generally. 
Iambics are, perhaps, on the whole, less attractive than Latin 
verse, but they test scholarship, at least in one definite direction, 
very completely . The Prometheus Bound of schylus. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Rackham, M.A. 
Same publisher).—The Prometheus has been edited several 
times for school use, and not unsatisfactorily. .Mr. Rackham 
justifies his venture by bringing up his study both of the text 
and of the introduction to the latest date.——C. Juli Cesaris De 
Bello Gallico VI., edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. (same 
publishers, ls. 6d.), is intended for learners not far advanced. 
It supplies notes and a copious vocabulary ; all, in fact, that the 
boy is supposed to want, grammar excepted. In the series of 
“Arnold’s French Reading Books” (E. Arnold) we have Un 
Drame dans les Airs, by Jules Verne, with Notes, &c., by J. Lloyd 
Jones; and Pif Paf, by Edouard Laboulaye, with Notes by W.- 
Mansfield Poole, M.A. 
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Stuart (H.), Lochs and Loch Fishing, BRO vig sinceoewecsater (Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
Suter (W. N.), Handbook of Optics, cr 8VO .......ececeeeceeeeee (Macmillan) 50 
Tawney (M. E.), The Matrimonial "Mar ket, and other Duologues for Female 

CHNVRCUCTR: C0 OUA iis nis cisin'e na cisie sis die picisicis.a sie aisles sinieleseceasreaienen (Simpkin) 1 
Thomas (M.), Two Years in Palestine BUA SVTIA SVE! cc ccccccvvcces (Nimmo) 12/6 
Thompson (C. J.), Zorastro : an Historical Romance, cr 8VO ...... (Greening) 3/6 


Thomson (H.), An Introduction to Diseases of the Nervous System (Bailliére) 4/0 
Underhill (G. F.), Gone to Ground, cr 8V0.........0e.eeee eee 
Upton (F. and B.), The Golliwog in War! oblong 4to. -(Longmans) 6/0 
Wake, The “ New Education” Manual T raining W oodwork (Chapman & Hall) 10/0 
Whitman (Walt), Selections from the Prose and Poetry of, with Introduction 


MAD Lic ERM, CP ONOs «ck snes sien vos cancun ecuce ses epeenercesaue (Putnam) 6/0 
Young (E. R.), The Apostle of the North (Rev. “James Evans) (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 


“LIBERTY” ‘ LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS | ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


EN In Original & Exclusive Design 
and Charming. Colourings. 
Decorative — aut Cc iy 
Furnishing. | 2 APESTRIES ERGES | CRETONNES| VELVETEBXS 
* | SILK BROCADES/CHENILLES CHINTZES | ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inezpensive.| VELVETS PLusHES | MUSLINS | GOSSAMERS 
PATTERNS Post-FREB. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
Oo S L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS ..........---+++ £430,000, 600. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 
































ASSETS, D ber Sist, 1898..... ABER aA ore 985,000. 
too 7 damnl taneep A 8 aiadbwines BE oe TESS Sed 12,116,262. 
Paid to Poliey-Holders (1843-1898) over .......---++ 100,000,008. 


NEW FEATURES, 
(Stated on each — 
CASH SURRENDERS. LOAN 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP SNSURANC CE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 
Special privilege to Policy-Holders for investment 
of money at Maturity. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom :—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.G 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD hey ators ne. _—s 
canal j Sir George Curtis Lampso 
Charles tt en . Francis Alfred Lucas, oa 4 
ht Hon. © neuverie. Edward Harborti Lushington, Esq. 

Hon. ey Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Tookeis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

1 Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 


Major-Gehera! OF Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
ai net Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.MG., C.B. 





INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
old and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Rates of Premium. 
peony theca including Interim Bonuses. 
Participating Life Policies (subject to full Annual Premiums) effected before the 
close of the current year (1899) will at the next Division of Profits (if then in 
force) receive one year’s Bonus more than the amount which will be allotted to 


licies effected in 1900. 
Ppolteies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions (o Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
eer ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 


“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at 7.30a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.”—Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkotf.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

Stik ANDREW CLARKE’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 


SALES NEARLY EVERY 
DAY AT 
STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS. 





THE 
ROYAL 
COCOA. 








DUTCH 


BULBS.) 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Eighteenth Edition, with Chapters 
on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight, anti 
the Improvement in Old Sight. 

OUR EYES, 
and How to Preserve Them from Infancy 
to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twenty-eighth Thousand, price 1s., 
cloth. all Booksellers ; or sent free for 1s. by 
the Author, 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 68 STRAND, LONDON. 


OUR 


EYES. 








PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4” 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


At Commercial Prices. 


Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Washstands, Chests of 
Drawers, Clocks, &c. 


Complete Sets of Chippendale Chairs. 
Side Boards and Side Tables, 
Some Good Second-hand Persian and T, urkey Carpets. 
DRUCE AND COMPANY, 


Baker Street, London, W. 














Now HAMPTON & SONS’ 


Ready. | New Illustrated Catalogues. 





e The object of these Catalogues is to show 

Fur niture, that although the quality, the artistic 
Carpets merit, and the finish of Hampton and 
cet pa Sons’ productions are exceptional, the 
Fabrics, prices are lower than those at which 
: goods of the same class are everywhere 
Decorations. else procurable, Catalogues free. 








HAMPTON & SONS, L°- Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX (THECELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO.’S CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 





Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

99 a » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 








4 

ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable, 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8 For Blue-book 
with views appl} to the HEAD-MASTER, Appointments for any afternoon 

during Term. 


CY 
HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 








ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, from 

the age of 17, who fequire to be in London for some special study, or other 

delinite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss 
WOODs, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


GETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. 
OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, S.W.—Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for boys and girls under 8. Gymnastics and drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 








SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
Highest references. 














ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH-CLASS 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late Head- 


Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages and 
accomplishments ; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort ; fine house 
in large garden ; excellent climate. ; 


DOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The HALF TERM will be on THURSDAY, November 21id. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PLXHOLME, DORKING. 











LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. ' Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Maater, 
A. H. DAVIS, MLA. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘i'rin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


SO A aes er SCHOOL BOARD. 


HIGHER GRADE AND SCIENCE SCHOOL. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the APPOINTMENT of PRINCIPAL of 
new Higher Grade and Science School to be opened in 1900 

The salary will to some extent depend upon the qualifications of candidates and 
the success of the school, but will not be less than £350 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk, and applications must be 
sent in not later than FRIDAY, November 24th, 1899. 

W. ASCOUGH, 


(By Order) 
Clerk to the Board. 














School Board Offices, Scarborough, 
September 22nd, 1899. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHLIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. ¥ 
ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LECTURES, READINGS, 
andl LESSONSin ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LUGPERATURE and kindred 
Subjects will begin again, at her own house aud elsewhere, early in OCTOBER, 
Miss Drewry conducts a Home Students’ Literary Reading society.—143 King 
Henry's Road, London, N.W. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, éc. 


PaTRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, E.G. 
PRESI 


DENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSOOTE, K.0.B. (Vice-Chairman), 


PRINCIPAL— 
The Rey. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
aliips, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN, 
For Srepects, apply to the SECRETARY: LA. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


Qurirrito . shia Sf 2 2 ow: 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


STGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M,A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

> net Ss Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
ereford. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal_ Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
plareround, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 
for candidates for the Navy and Army. Honours gained since December include :— 
n Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, 
orcester College, Oxford; Open Classical Scholarship Jesus College, Oxford ; 
6th in Sandhurst; 40th in Sandhurst; 16th on the ‘Britannia’; 26th on the 
*Britannia.’(—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sack- 
ville Street, W. 


‘ 
T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


‘BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal .. .. Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1899-1900 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 5th. 

Students are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 o’clock on WED- 
NESDAY, October 4th. 

The College prepares for the University of London Examinations in Arts and 
Science. Students may also enter for College Courses, the Training Department, 
Hygiene hr yve and the Art School. 

The INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be GIVEN on TUESDAY, October 10th, 
at 4.30 p.m., by A. W. WARD, Litt.D. Subject: “Some Suggestions of the 
Renascence.” 

Farther information on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &c., 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
£60a year. Hntire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.--R. F. 
ASHWIN 4M.A., Pemb, Coll.,Camb. ; E. H.E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundatien ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommences witheutrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue. Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A., assisted by a full staff of English and Foreign Mis- 

tresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close to the sea. Physical 
culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


@ , 
YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCIL at British Museum, Record Ottice, &c., by 
Experts in Uld Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
























































R. BEN GREET begs to announce that he is now 
prepared to READ and give his JUDGMENT upon ORIGINAL PLAYS.— 
For particulars, ad-wess, SECRETARY, 3 Be:tford Street, Strand, W.C. 


nanan iis 


THE COLONIAL, COLLEGE AND Tmanrng 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 





PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LiF &e, 





Fullinformation from the DIRECTOR at above address, or fr: 
S.W. (opposite the Athenzeum Club). ; om 11 Pall Math 


. MARGARET'S SCH 4 v 
1, MARGAINITED, POLMONT, STIRUNGSHIES COMPANY, 


Owing to the death of Miss Daniel, APPLICATIONS are IN 

POST of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above School. The School ee awe oe 
Boarding School for young ladies. It has excellent buildings and oman 
playing flelds. The arrangements are modern, and the staff {s chiefly composed of 
ladies with University qualifications. The salary is liberal. tee ot 
Applicants should state experience, and what branch of School work they would 
be prepared to teach. Further information can be had from Mr, T. B. LAWRIE 
Ella Bank, Polmont Station, N.B., Clerk to the Governors, with whom candidat ; 
for the post should lodge their applications not later than October 10th next, " 
leis 

FLEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
arg.) London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
A. Oxon. ' 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETOY 
ROAD.—B. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre. 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com. 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives speclal 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application, 


HE DAUGHTER of a PUBLIC SCHOOL MASTER 
desires position as a SECRETARY, or some similar employment: ‘Two years- 
Newnham (Classics), good German (one year Berlin), French, shorthand, type 
writing. References :—-The Rev. Canon Dr. Haig-Brown, Charterhouse, E.C. ; Miss 
B. A. Clough, Newnham Coll., Camb.; and others.—Address to Miss DAVIES 
Charterhouse, Godalming. . 


: tome HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked succes in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the dadghters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


[i ABLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER NEXT 





























there will be an EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship except House Scholarships during continuance at the School. These 
Scholarships are confined to the sons of clergymen.—Apply to the BURSAR. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


A VACANCY having occurred in the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, the Governing 
Body will shortly proceed to ELECT a SUCCESSOR, to enter on the duties at 
Christmas next. 

Under the scheme, Candidates must be Members of the Church of England and 
Graduates of some University within the British Empire. 

Applications must be forwarded on or before November 11th to THE CLERK T0 
THE GOVERNING Bopy OF ALDENHAM SCHOOL, Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, 
E.C., from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—The PEARCE 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £28 18s. per annum, and availabie for the Daughter 
of an Army Officer, will shortly be VACANT.—Application should be made to the 
SECRETARY, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 
LORENCE.—A LADY wishes to HEAR of a quiet 
ITALIAN FAMILY where she could be RECEIVED as sole PAYING 
G eee References exchanged. — Address, Miss OLIVIER, The Laurels, 
Guildford. 


OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 

(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by 

practical conversation; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent 
testimonials and references.—F. C. EARLE, Bitton Grange, Rugby. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL TEXTILE TRADE.—Messrs. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY 
have a few VACANCIES for well-educated youths from 15 to 17 years of age a3 
APPRENTICES, with or without premium. Prospectus, conteienng, BS parti- 
culars of terms, &e., forwarded on receipt of application enclosing t! stamps. 
The Firm’s COMMERCIAL EDUCATION CLASSES (Evening) for WINTER 
TERM COMMENCE during OCTOBER.—Messrs. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
Wigmore Street, London, W., and St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 


O AUTHORS.—PUBLISHING UNDER a NEW aad 

SAFE SYSTEM, asrecommended by the Authors’ Soclety—see SEPT EMBER 

issue of “THE AUTHOR.” Mr. R. A. EVERETT (late Manager, W. Thacker 

and Co.) has commenced business on his own account and will be glad to hear 

from Authors with MSS. a 74 Specialité, Sport, Travel, and Teclinical Works. 
—42 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


UIET, CHEERFUL LIFE with literary attractions—A 

MARRIED RECTOR (no family) WISHES to HAVE a GENTLEMAN as 

PAYING GUEST in his spacious rectory house near the Borders. Delightful sea 
and moorland air. Terms, 30s. per week.—‘ H.,” Thurnam’s Library, Carlisle. 


ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 
PROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMILIE 
receiving Pupils. RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSES, 
and Art Teachers, Companions, &c., introduced. for-BRITISH ISLES and Abroad. 
—141 REGENT STREET, W es 


URNISHED RESIDENCES in HUNTING COUNTRY 
for Winter Months or longer. 0 
COMMODIOUS MANSION, 1 hour from town, 2 miles from station, about 
bedrooms, stabling for 12 horses, very moderate terms. High, with good views. 
WELL-FOUND MANSION, 30 bedrooms, billiard-room, standing for 13 horses, 
1} hours from town, 1} miles from station. Park, 120 acres, shooting over 
acres. Near church and telegraph. . ts 
CHOICE RESIDENCE, 4 reception, 4 bedrooms besides servants’, 2 servan 
left, 3 stall stables, good garden, 14 hours from town. 
Numerous others at lower rents. t, 
For full particulars apply to ARTHUR BRITTER, Estate and House Aged 
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7 AND BOW FOUNDATION.—The Governors 
TEENEY, ke propose to APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER of their 
ame * School, Known as the Coopers’ Company’s School, and situated in 
Endowed aden Bow, 5. Candidates for the post must be Graduates of some 
Tredegar SUH" onited Kingdom, and thelr age must not exceed 45. It ts the 
Cures f the Governors to offer a stipend of £50 a year from endowment, with 
ination yment of not less than £1 a year for each pupil in the School. The 
2 capita Oe 8 constructed to accommodate 500 pupils, and is provided with 
pave me well-equipped laboratories for chemistry and physics. The average 
= ‘or the past five years has been 512 pu ils per term; during the present 
poss the numbers amount to about 480. The duties will commence on January 
beat 00. Applications must be sent here, on forms which can be obtained from 
16th, ersigned, not later than Monday, October 16th. Personal canvassing will 
ndidate. 
be held to disqualify any <2 H, P. BOYER, Clerk to the Governors. 
Coopers’ Hall, 71 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 
. Halt ptember 28th, 1899. 


—_— ee 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
. the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
poe or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ee 


0 INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
T parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools aiso recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Pd. $ Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'I'riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1838, Capital £500,000. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


New Work by the Author of ‘“ Pot-Pourri 
from a Surrey Garden.” 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.—Large crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


MORE POT-POURRI 


From a Surrey Garden, 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 
AUTHOR OF “POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN.” 


























NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CRUISE OF 
THE ‘CACHALOT.’” 


ON OCTOBER 12TH.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations specially drawn by 
ARTHUR TWIDLE. Large post Svo, 8s. 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: 


Being Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea Life, 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.RGS,, 
s Author of “The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “Idylls of the Sea,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PRIDE 
OF LIFE.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 


hil MaGnay, Bart., Author of “The Fall of a Star,” “ The Pride of 
le,” &e. 


“As smart, as worldly and delightful as the best sort of West-End play.” 
—Outlook. 
“The story is one of remarkable power and finish ; it shows an advance in the 
Writer's art, and should add to his reputation.”—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ DEBORAH OF TOD’S.” 
ON OCTOBER 12TH.—Crown 8yo, és. 


ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, Author 


of “ Deborah of Tod’s,” &c. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 


lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 








“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ ALLENBURYS ” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The ALLENBURYS ” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
DR. PARKER. 


A PREACHER’S LIFE: an Autobiography and an 
Album. By JosEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City 
Temple, London. With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


DAVID LYALL. 


THE TWO MISS JEFFREYS. 
Author of “The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. 


DR. GEO. MATHESON.-~~ 
STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By 


the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., Author of “Side- 
lights from Patmos,’ “Lady Ecclesia,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 

LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 


NEW VOLUMES. Cloth elegant, 1s. 6d. each. 
AIDS TO BELIEF. By the Right Rev. G. A. 
CHADWICK, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. By the Rev. R. H. Fisner. 


A. LE FEUVRE. 


ROSES. By Amy tz Fevuvre, Author of “ Probable 
Sons,” “His Big Opportunity,” &c. With 4 Illustrations by 
Sydney Cowell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION, COMPLETING 40,000. 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By ELLEN 


THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. Crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Miss Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly gratifying to her readers 
as it must be to herself. ‘The novel of the season’ will probably be the popular 
verdict upon this amazingly witty and brilliant story.”—Speaker. 


S. R. CROCKETT. 


IONE MARCH. By 8S. R. Crockett. With $2 Full- 
page Illustrations by Frank Richards. SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Bright, vigorous, manly, and true, and deserves hearty recognition and 
welcome.”—Leeds Mercury. 


GUY BOOTHBY. 


DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. By Guy Boorupy. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“Mr. Boothby’s vivactous story.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
DR. TRUMRITLL. 
BORDER LiNES IN THE FIELD OF DOUBTFUL 


PRACTICES. By H. Cray TRUMBULL, D.D., Author of 
“ Teaching and Teachers,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





By Davip LYALL, 


rown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 























READY ON MONDAY. 


PROF. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN ANCIENT 
AND MODERN THOUGHT. By the late ALEX. BALMAIN 
Bruce, D.D., Author of “The Providential Order of the 
World,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DR. DUFF. 
THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D. By 


GEORGE SMITH, CI.E., LL.D. With Portraits, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. By Ropertr ANDERSON, 
C.B., LL.D., Author of “The Coming Prince,” &e. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 











THE BOOKMAN for October, now ready, price 
Sixpence, contains New Poems by A. C. 
Swinburne and Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
and a Separate Plate Portrait, Reproduced 
in Half-tone Photogravure, of Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B. (from a_ photograph 
specially taken for the Bookman). 





The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 For Infants over 6 months 





London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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are on view. 






presents. 





Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART 
Now Ready. New Edition of 160 p 
With Upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Block Illustrations. 















i Artists’ Names. 


t Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 












THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent developments of the Photographic 
Réproduction of Paintings are invited to inspect the Company’s Collection of 
Autotypes and Autogravures of all Schools at their Gallery, 74 N 

Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and other hard woods, 

Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art character and prove acceptable 


‘Lhey are eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining- 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


OF 


Ee 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERs 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INS 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, i" 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number postetree 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: Unicopg, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, w., LONDON 





Oxford Street. 


20s. (cost 42s.) 


OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN Typ 

WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. 

wants. nye a eee, ee Cartoon, cloth, 1s. 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson’s Complete Wor! 

Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOBLAND games 

Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 00. 


Out-of-Print Books supplied, P 
Life of laa Tat 


al 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Feaperdiecke. &e. 5 palit 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, ndings 


A en 
ogued, 





CATALOGUE. hatcounty 
a nnn OOKS WANTED.—10s. each given for First Editions 


“Rhoda Fleming,” 1865; 


Sensibility,” 1811. 
SHOP, Birmingham. 


“Marryat’s Peter Simple,” et ; 
“ Austen’s Emma,” 1816; “ Northanger Abbey,” 1818; “ Pride.” 1813; « 
Rare books supplied. 5 Sense and 


* Jungle Book,” 1894; “ Life’s Handicap,” 1891 ; “Light that Failed" 190. 
“Hissey’s Drive through England,” 1885; Failed,” 189 


“Meredith's Richard Fe ” Yecg: 
“Harry Richmond,” 1871; “ Modern pre) _ 
“Naval Officer,” 1829; * Jack Ashore," 1846. 


State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK. 











Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO, will be pleased t 







tures, 
time in the various investment markets. 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. 








VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, 








INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
Latest statistical and other information 


Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 


0 advise those desirous 


INVESTED FUNDS .. oe o oo ow 


 sceiaeaiiameaas ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848, 





£35,000,000, 





NO SPECULATIVE 





London, E.C. 


ee 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 












NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 


Revised and'Enlatged. With Coloured Frontispiece 
showing Stones of the High Priest's Breastplate. 


THE PRECIOUS STONES 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Descriptive and Symbolical. 









Being a Treatise on the Breastplate of the High Priest, 
and the Foundations of the New Jerusalem, with 
a brief History of each Tribe and each Apostle. 


By EDWARD CLAPTON, M.D. 


Crown 8v0, price 3s. 6d. 








3 






SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd, |. 











80. 





Just Published, 1 vol., cloth, 2s. net, postage 2d. 


HOME THRUSTS: 


Or Lessons in Domestic Economy. 
In Three Books :— 


1. MARRIED LIFE. 
2. GARE OF SERVANTS. 
3. MISCHIEF - MAKING. 


The Spectator says :—“ A valuable little volume.... 










MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 7°? 20 
¢ Bots. 4-Bots. 

Pure. BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 

wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 
All who knowithese Wines tell us there is no Claret 
ld in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 


17/6 9/9 


pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/- a 
dozen and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








weferring. to difficulties and duties of home life.” 
London: W. WALKER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 












No. 97. OCTOBER, 1899. Price 6s. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


RIVINGTON ON THE ROMAN “ PRIMACY,” 430-461. 
Tur MULOSOPHER AS PATRIOT. pa 
Dr. BRIGGS’s INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF of 







HoLy SCRIPTURE. 
West’ AFRICAN PROBLEMS. th 
Tui DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH ON HOOKER AND 

THE PURITANS. , 
PROFESSOR EARLE ON DANTE’S EARTHLY PARADISE. If 
Mrs. OLIPHANT’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
TuE Letters OF R. BROWNING AND ELIZABETH | b€ 

BARRETT BARRETT. 

“AUTILORITY AND ARCHXOROGY.” 
Dean LIDDELL. 
GALTON’S MESSAGE AND POSITION OF THE CHURCH 













A THIN COCOA. 


Er PrP S’S 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, 


on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre- 


red with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
e place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 


stimulant, supplies the needed energy without un- 
duly exciting the system. 


Sold only in labelled tins. 
unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
sent post-free for nine stamps.—JAMES EPPS 


and CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


COCOA ESSENCE. 





OF ENGLAND. 

THE DECISION ON INCENSE AND THE “ HEARING” 
ON RESERVATION. 

SHORT NOTICES, 


London : SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square. 














Monthly. Sixpence. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEST Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 








Edited by . 
JAMES HASTINGS ¥.A., D.D., Editor of the New| J 
Bible Dictionary. 

Annual Subseription, Six Shillings, 
®,* A New Volume Commences with October Number, 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 












GOLD MEDAL, 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(ESTABD. 1835.) 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders alone, ~ 





STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE, 





ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM, 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to 


THE ACTUARY, 
Offices—13 Moorgate Street, 
LONDON, BC. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 
CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 68. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 











as UNION BANK df 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capital .......seeeeee00 681,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......+-+sseeeeeeeee 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and seut 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, oD terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 


17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
hn ee ees 


IRKBECK BANE. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £W0.000,000, pst 
TWO-AND-A-HALE PER CENT. I 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable mand. 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT AOOOT HS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when no drew 


below £100 r 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particular 











st-free. A 
— FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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hr 
A SELECTION OF 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. Witu1Am Bricut, 
ist Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 

an Can fro, cloth boards, 6s. Second Edition. 
« oy valuable theological work....Every page is the outcome of a richly 
. jen A anda reader will find that any single theme is so treated as to sug- 
stored ae eaitful topics for studious thought. It is not at all a book to be read 
pate it deserves, and will more than repay, steady attention....Dr. Bright's 
¢ be specially commended to young men who desire to learn how to 
syle re thal words. He is not only theologically exact, but he is also signally 
in attaining to that literary charm of selecting the very «vord which 

je the writer's thought.”—Guardian. 


THE CLOSED DOOR. Instructions and Meditations 

ious Retreats and Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM 

ee Ly Bishop of Wakefield. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. . 

“The book is specially valuable for all who are engaged in pastoral work ; it is 

f spiritual food for all devout Christians, and its piety is genuine and 

eo English; an example of the best spiritual life of the Church of 
Eng’ 


Rs ; nN. e 
jeuins BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


“a . . 

PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With the Appendix, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d.; leather limp, 5s.; calf limp antique, 10s. 6d. 

lain, and best flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 12s. 6d. 

—" i (Twenty-fourth Edition. 
THE PRAYER-BOOK : its History, Language, and Con- 
he Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., Vicar of Horsham. Crown 8vo, 

oo RA, 68. [Eighteenth Edition. 
“So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at once of the interest which 
the subject sses and of the high merit Of this treatise on it....The ‘glossarial 
potes’ on the Prayer-book version of the Psalms are a peculiar and valuable 
ingredient in this serviceable volume, 80 also are condensed, but pregnant, re- 
marks upon the ‘Propria’ for each of the Sundays and festivals, which will often 
farnish the most valuable hints and references for the Sunday-school teacher and 

preacher.”—Guardian (second notice). 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


By the Rev. EDWIN Hopson, M.A., Principal of St. Katharine’s College, 
Tottenham. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2 vols., 1s. 6d. each ; or 1 vol. complete, 
with Map, 2s. 6d. : 
“No difficulty is left unexplained, and the contents of the book are admirably 
summarised.”—School master. 


THE TEACHER’S GRADUAL. Lessons on the Church 


Catechism. By the Rev. Louis Srokers, M.A., late Assistant - Diocesan 
Inspector of London. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [Second Edition. 
“There is no better work published.”—Chureh Times. 
“Teachers will find it most useful.”—Saturday Review. 
“He has made the Catechism as clear as words can make it.”"~—G@uardian. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for 


Children, for Women, and for Men. By S. R. CROCKETT. With numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I., and W. H.C.Groome. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt tops, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he must 
have recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘Sweetheart 
Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child’s book for 
children, as well as for women and for men.”— Times. 
“Mr. Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes of the 
season.” — World, 
“One of the daintiest and most charming of gift-books.”—Scotsman. 


THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BY 
THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF SIR TOADY 
LION, with those of General NAPOLEON SMITH. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“When we say it is one o1 the most delightful stories about children we have 
ever read we are still short of the mark.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“In this excellent book for children, which the elders will enjoy, Mr. Crockett 
comes right away from kailyard into a kingdom of obstreperous fancy, and is 
parely, delightfully funny, and not too Scotch....Mr. Gordon Browne's illustra- 
tons are as good a treat as the story.”— World. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 
MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. Drawings by A. G. 
Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. 
The tales themselves from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly 
wold, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing page. 
.+The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious and 
exacting taste.”—Leeds Mercury. 

With 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 


Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Pictures by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large 
crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, 6s., printed on superfine paper, with title 
«at red and black. 
The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have seen.” 
a — Westminster Gazette. 
It is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”—Black and White. 


LITTLE CHRISTIAN’S PILGRIMAGE. By HEen L. 


TAYLOR. The Story of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” Simply Told. With 
humerous Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8vo, elegantly bound in 
cloth, full gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“ Fhis should meet with a hearty welc cS 
¥ i y welcome.”—Church Times. 
The child public will enjoy this book.” —Guardian. 


THE WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. By James 
ee ma 4 Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. Illustrated by Davidson 

“hea ital et rown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. [Twenty-third Edition. 
pital story, and one we heartily commend to boy readers, both gentle and 


simple.”"—Guardian. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MARTIN THE SKIPPER. A Tale for Boys and Sea- 


faring Folk. Illustrated, crown 8vo, eloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
[Tenth Edition. 
OFF TO CALIFORNIA. A Tale of the Gold Country. 
Adapted from the Flemish of Hendrik Consctence. By JAMES 
F. Cops. Illustrated by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. [Fifth Edition. 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
é Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. y . 


“Stories Told to a Child’ 4 
Miss is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely 
ti woh te — did better work than these little stories, which seem to be per- 
whatever point we regard them.”—Spectator. 





J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 
1814-1871. 
By BOLTON KING, M.A. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Plang 24s. net. 


This is an elaborate and valuable study of the making of modern Italy, written 
by a distinguished Oxford historical student. 


“The study of this careful, learned, and moderate treatise is strenuously recom- 
mended.”—Speaker. 


J. H. FRERE & HIS FRIENDS. 


Letters and Papers from an old Muniment Room. 


Edited by G. FESTING. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Right Hon. J. H. Frere was, in the early years of the Nineteenth Century, 
one of the wittiest and best known men in the political and literary society of 
London. The present volume contains a great deal of curious and interesting 
matter bearing on the lives of, George IV. and Queen Caroline, of Mr. Canning, 07 
Lady Erroll, of Coleridge, Southey, Gabriele Rossetti, and of many other celebrities 
of the day. ‘ 


OLIVER CROMWELL: 


A Personal Study. 


By A. H. PATERSON, Author of “For Freedom's Sake,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. net. [Shortly. 


° 
DANTON 
A Study. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College. 
Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 
“A piece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence.” 
—Speetator. 

“We greet Mr. Belloc as a rising star in the world of letters....One is amazed 
at this book coming from so young a writer. In spite of paradox and occasional 
gush, the style, in the main, is as lofty and pure as is his treatment of his magnifi- 
subject.”—Literature. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By FELIX MOSCHELES. 
With 3 Photogravure Illustrations. CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, és. 
“Tt is charmingly written, with a touch light, bright, and delicate as that of 
some of the masters of music it celebrates—the elder Moscheles, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Wagner. Then its record of these men and of such others 


as Robert Browning is at once delightfully characteristic and singularly interest- 
ing.” —Truth. 


THE LIFE OF F. W. CROSSLEY. 
By J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Both helpful and attractive to those who wish to know what a good man can 
be among men.” —Daily Chronicle. 


—_—_— 


HOW COUNT TOLSTOY 
LIVES AND WORKS. 


By P. A. SERGYEENKO. 
Translated from the Russian by ISABEL F, HAPGOOD. 
Demy 8v0, 5s. 


LAW AND FREEDOM. 


A Volume of Essays. 
By E. M. CAILLARD. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

















(Shorily. 


OUR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
By the Hon, E. LYULPH STANLEY. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HIGHER CRITICISM: 


What it is and Where it Leads us. 
By the Rev. ROBERT SINKER, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MULLER 
(OF BRISTOL). 
By the Rev. A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. 


“One of the most extraordinary things to be found in réligious history.” 
>~Spectator. 





London ; 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 





J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


A New Prose Translation. With Essays, Literary and Mythological, by 
ANDREW LANG. Illustrated with 7 Photogravure Plates, and 7 Half-tone 
subjects from old Greek Sculptures. Crown 8vo, 224 pages, cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


By JANEAUSTEN. With 62MIlustrations by Chris Hammond, an Introduction 
by JOSEPH JACcoBs, and a Cover by Turbayne.. Crown 8vo, 420 pages, cloth, 
gilt top or edges, 6s. (Just out. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


A Book of Twenty-three Essays by various Authors on Social, Personal. and 
Economic Problems and Obligations. Edited by the Rev. J. E. HAND, with a 
Preface by the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D. 


Among the Contributors are:—Canons BARNETT and SCOTT-HOLLAND; Arch- 
deacon WILson; Revs. Dr. Fry, Dr. MORRISON, ATKINSON, BAYNE, CARTER, 
LILLEY, POWELL, RASHDALL; Hon. W. REEVES; Messrs. THEODORE DODD, 
LAURENCE GOMME, J. HoBson, G. W. E. RUSSELL; Mrs. R. C. PHILLIMORE ; 
Misses ALICE BUSK, ETHEL PORTAL, and MoNA WILSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
528 pages, 6s. net. (Monday, Octoher 9th. 


CENNINO CENNINI. 


The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini. A Handbook for Artists, newly 
Translated, with copious Disquisitions, Notes, and Additional Technical 
Information. By CHRISTIANA J. HERRINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, about 
320 pages, 6s. net. (October 11th. 


THE REDEMPTION OF EGYPT. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, Author of “The Principles of Criticism,” “ The 
Valley of Light,” &c. With 4 Illustrations in Colour, and 20 Full-page and 70 
Text Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Cloth, 
gilt top, 352 pages, extra fcap. 4to, 25s. net. 


This book represents the physical and social characteristics of Egypt in connec- 
tion with the work of political reorganisation and industrial development that is 
now in progress. [End of October. 


ANITA, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM MERRYVALE. Royal 16mo, cloth, 5s. net. [Just out. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 


By CHARLES READE. A New Edition, with 70 Illustrations, besides Initial 
Letters and Cover, by HUGH THOMSON, and an Introduction by AUSTIN 
Dogson. Crown 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. 
There will be 200 Special Copies on Arnold’s hand-made paper» 
super royal 8vo, 30s. net. [October 24th. 


TALES FROM BOCCACCIO. 


Rendered into English by JoSEPH JACOBS. With Introduction, 20 Full-page 
Designs, Illustrated Borders to each Story, and a Cover by Byam Shaw. Pott 
4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [ctober 27th. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Dished up on China Plates. By R. ANDRE. With 41 Illustrations, fcap. 4to, 
paper boards, Designed Cover, 2s. 6d. [Just out. 


AN ALPHABET BOOK. 


In about 30 Designs, printed in Red and Black, with Cover and Verses. By 
SaRA M. FALLON. Pott oblong, Cover in Colours, 2s. 6d. [Next week. 


RUSKIN AND THE 
RELIGION OF BEAUTY. 


A French View of Ruskin. By M. DE LA SIZERANNE. Translated by Lady 
GALLOWAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 320 pages, 5s. net. [End of October. 


ON THE OLD ROAD. By Jonny Ruskin. 


A Collection of Miscellaneous Articles and Essays on Literature and Art 
Small Complete Edition in 3 vols., cloth, gilt tops, 5s. each net. 
[Shortly. 


READINGS IN FORS CLAVIGERA 


By JOHN RUSKIN. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


PRAZTERITA: 


Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts perhaps Worthy 
of Memory in my Past Life. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. 


A New Small Edition Complete in 3 vols., crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 
5s. each net; roan gilt, 7s. 6d. each net. 


Vol. I., 1819-1839, and Vol. II., 1839-1849, now ready. 


Vol. III.—Containing Chapters I. to IV., together with Parts I. 
and II. of “Dilecta” and a third hitherto unpublished Part, 
in addition to a comprehensive and elaborate Index to the 
whole work, and a Plate, “The Grand Chartreuse,’ from a 
Drawing by Mr, Ruskin—1850-1864. 

; [In November. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





MESSRS. 


HUTCHINSON AND COS NEW Books. 


TWO SUCCESSFUL BIOGRAPHIEs, 
SECOND THOUSAND THIS Day, 


THE LIFE OF THACKERAy 
By LEWIS MELVILLE, " 


With Photogravure Portraits, Facsimiles of Handwritin . 
of Drawings. In 2 vols., cloth gilt, 3 ~~? and a Number 


“ The work has a distinct value. Entertaining and fasc’ v7 
or more readable work of a biographical nature has been oltared to ty eae 
along time past. It is packed with good things from end to end.”—Outlonte” tor 
“By far the fullest biography at present in existence. 
author has undertaken has been performed with notable abiline Pf i hich its 


which reveals itself in the unsparing trouble and inexhaustible research beh “i 
8 


been applied to its fulfilment. Especially excellent is ic deserip 
Thackeray’s early struggles.” — World. - the graphic description o 


SECOND THOUSAND NEXT WEEK. 


THE ROMANCE OF LUD 
OF BAVARIA. “er 


By FRANCES GERARD, 
With 54 Illustrations, in cloth gilt, 16g, 


“ The book is readable from end to end.”—Spectator. 
“A most interesting narrative. The story is one that th - 
to read.” —Pall Mall Gazette. © world bas real reana 
«A wonder stirring book. It is handsomely printed, lavish] 
abiding interest.”—Punch. ae Y llustrated, and bas 





ON MONDAY NEXT. 
A NEW NOVEL BY JOHN A. STEUART. 


WINE ON THE LEEs. 


By the Author of “A Minister of State.” In cloth gilt, 6s. 


Two Editions having been nearly exhausted within a week of 
THIRD EDITION is at press. < eae 


EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER'S NEW NOVEL. 


A CORNER OF THE WEST. h 


cloth gilt, 6s. 
“ For quiet humour, delicate pathos, and subtle character 
this book will rank among the Joremost of the novels ef the ee hth 
—Birmingham Gazitte. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 
BY B. L. FARJEON. 


BLADE O’ GRASS. A Novel. 


gilt, 6s. 


In cloth 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


PRINCESS FEATHER. By A.C 


INCHBOLD. In cloth gilt, és. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BY RIGHT OF SWORD.” 


THE GREATEST GIFT. By A. W. 


MARCHMONT. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


ROSA N. CAREY’S NEW STORY. 


MY LADY FRIVOL. In cloth gilt, 6s, 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Bertha Newcombe. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TATTERLEY.” 


COMETHUP. By Tom Gatton. In cloth 


gilt, 6s. [October I6th. 


A NEW NOVEL BY BESSIE DILL. 


THE FINAL GOAL. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


October 17th. 
A NEW NOVEL BY M. BIRD. 
LAO-TI THE CELESTIAL. In coti 


gilt, 3s. 6d. 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,008. OCTOBER, 1899. 2s. 6d. 


LORD JIM: A SKETCH. Chaps. 1-4. By Joseph Conrad. 

Lonpon.—THE CITY—~THE STRAND—ST. JAMES’S AND MAYFAIR—PIOCADILLY 
—BAYSWATER AND ST. JoHN’s WOOD—KENSINGTON AND HAMMERSMITE 
—THE SUBURBS—COCKNEY HUMOUR. 

THREE DAYS IN THEGRANUAILE. By Stephen Gwynn. 

ON TRIAL. Conclusion. By Zack. 

LAURELLED. By Wallace Bruce. 

A BEDOUIN’S VENGEANCE. Conclusion. 

FASHION LN FICTION. 

FRANCE TO-DAY. 

THE LOOKER-ON.—OUR DEEP SOUTH AFRICAN TROUBLES ~ REVERSBAY 
TIONS FROM La France Croyante~NEWS OF MR. PHILLIPS. 

THE NAVAL MANCGUVRES OF 1899. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londen 
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NEW BOOKS. 


I ’ 
ahora Popular Histories of the Colleggs. 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. net per volume. 
Catalogue, with Press Notices, on 
ou application. 
The V 


New Volumes.—Oxford Series. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE. By Rev. H. A. 


WILSON, M.A., Fellow and Librarian. (October 9. 


GE. By E.G. Harpy, M.A., 
as 4} SE ee Pintipal (October. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE. By H. W. C. Davis, 


V.A., Fellow of All Souls. [ October. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE. By Rev. D. 


MACLEANE, M.A., late Fellow. (November, 
Cambridge Series. 
KING’S COLLEGE. By Rev. A. AUSTEN 


1GH, M.A., Provost of King’s. 

supeld Telegraph.—“ A delightful piece of work 

ebich charms the reader by its clear arrangement, no 
joss than by its easy and refined style. 


CLARE COLLEGE. By J. R. WaRDALE. 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor. (October. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


OUTCOMES OF OLD OXFORD. By 
Rey. W. K. R. BEDFORD, B.N.C., Vicar of Walley, 
Birmingham. Milustrated Sketches of Fifty Years 
Ago. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazeite—“ The book has the flavour of 

‘the walnuts and the wine,’ carrying one agreeably 

back to the days when people still sat round the 

mahogany and drank like gentlemen after dinner.” 


HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE.—October 
Number now Ready, ls. 6d. net. Profusely Ilus- 
trated. 

CoNTENTS.—The Story of Finchley Common (con- 
tinued)—The Brasses of St. Alban’s Abbey (concluded) 

—A View of Ladywell, Lewisham, 1820—Robert 

Uany’s Villa at Twickenham, with reproduction of 

niniature by Cosway—The Manor of Turville, Bucks 

—Survey by Inigo Jones of Windsor Castle in 1629, 

with reproduction of view of Castle after Hollar— 

Fesex and Herts Charities: (1) Buntingford and 

Ware; (2) Pontesbright, Tey Magna, Kelvedon—Ide 

Hill, Kent, by Miss Octavia Hill, with plan and view 

from the hill—A Sixteenth Century Plan of Common 

Land near Nonsuch Palace, marking roadside crosses 

and other objects of interest, with reproduction ot 

Hofnagel’s view of the Palace—Quarterly Notes, Notes 

and Queries, Replies, &c. 


London : F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 
% GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 





IF YOU HAVE ANY DIFFICULTY 


IN PROCURING 


THE LONDON LETTER 


THE NEW 


SIXPENNY WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
COMMUNICATE AT ONCE WITH 


THE PUBLISHER, 
%& 21 King William Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


PUBLISHED ON FRIDAYS. 


SERIES. 


N 8 
me o2. MIND. i tee 


4 Quarterly Review of Ps ychology and Philosophy, 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT, 


With the Co-operation of Prof. H. SIDGWICK, Dr. E. 
CAIRD, Prof. WARD, and Prof. E. B. TITCHENER. 


Contents.—1. PSYCHOLOGICAL PHILOSOPHIES. Shad- 
Forth H. Hodgson.—2. ROUTINE PROCESS. Gustav 
Spiller.—3. PRTLOSOPHICAL TERMINOLOGY qa.) Dr 
Ferdinand Tonnies. Trans. by Mrs. B. Bosanquet.—4. 
THE SPATIAL HARMONY OF TOUCH AND SIGHT. 
© M Stratton.—5. KANT’s PROOF OF THE PRopo- 
SITION, “MATHEMATICAL JUDGMENTS ARE ONE 
AxD ALL SYNTHETICAL.” Bruce McEwen.—6. CrITI- 
cab Notices —C. V. EHRENFELS, “SYSTEM DER 
: ERTTHEORTE, J.S. Mackenzie ; J. P. DURAND (DE 
Bo) APERCUS DE TAXINOMIE GENERALE,” B. 
: eogeet ; H.R. MARSHALL, “ INSTINCT & REASON,” 
} b Marett ; H. MUNSTERBERG, “ PSYCHOLOGY AND 

irk,” F.C. §. Schiller.—7. New Books.—8. PHILO- 
romil PERIODICALS.—9, NOTES : HEGEL’s EARLY 
on 4 CORRECTION; AMERICAN AGENT FOR 








WILLIaMs and Norcat 
E, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 


FE ROBINSON AND CO,’S 


ES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


olumes of the Series can be bought separately. 


FURZE BLOOM. By S. Barinc-Govxp. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


General Literature. 
THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hepry. With 300 Illustrations from Photo- 


graphs and Sketches by the Author, and 3 Maps. Second and Cheaper Edition in 16 Fortnightly Parte at 
Is. each net; or in 2 vols, royal Svo, 20s. net. 
LYRA FRIVOLA. By A. D. Gopzzy, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 


Oxford. Pott Svo, 2s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE 
General Editor, EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 


Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Each Play will be 
edited with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE 
HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp Downey. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, President 
of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J. G. MILLAIS. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in 
Photogravure. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 32s. net. An Edition limited to 350 Copies will also be printed. 

This will contain 22 of Millais’s great paintings reproduced in Photogravure, with a case containing an 
extra set of these Photogravures pulled on India paper. The price of this Edition will be £4 4s. net. 


(Shortly. 
THE EXPANSION OF EGYPT. 


A Political and Historical Survey. By 
A. SILVA WHITE. With 4 Special Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. (Shortly. 


ST. PAUL, THE MASTER-BUILDER. By Watrer Loox, D.D., Warden 


of Keble College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE TEMPLE. By Grorce Hersert. Edited with an Introdnction and 
Pott 8vo, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. [LAbrary of Devotion. 











Notes by E. C. S. GIBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 





THE CHURCHMAN’S BIBLE. 
General Editor—J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Aberdeen. 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. [Explained by A. W. 


ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of All Hallows, Barking. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d..net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 


Fiction. 

NOTICE.— Messrs. METHUEN have just published Mr. A. J. DAWSON’S 
New Novel, entitled DANIEL WHYTE. They will publish on 
October 10th Miss VIOLET HUNT’S New Story, THE HUMAN 
INTEREST, and also very shortly PABO, THE PRIEST, 
by 8. BARING-GOULD, and THE CROWN OF LIFE, y 
GEORGE GISSING. All these are crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE KING’S MIRROR. By Antony Horr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks with the best of his previous novels, while in the wide range of its 

portraiture and the subtlety of its analysis it surpasses all his earlier ventures.” —Spectator. 

“ A work of art, and of good art.”—Times. 

“*The King’s Mirror’ is a strong book, charged with close analysis and exqusite irony ; a book full of pathos 

and moral fibre—in short, a book to be read.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“It is subtly done, with a delicacy of touch, felicity of dialogue, and distinction of treatment.”—Daily News. 

“Tts author has written nothing finer.’—Scotsman. “ A gay and enchanting story.”—Daily Mat. 
SECOND EDITION. IN THE PRESS. 


TO LONDON TOWN. By Artuur Morrison, Author of “Tales of Mean 
Streets,” “A Child of the Jago,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes full of tenderness and grage....This is the new Mr. 
Arthur Morrison, gracious and tender, sympathetic and human.”—W. L. COURTNEY in the Daily Telegraph. 
“It is most admirably written.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“The easy swing of the detail proclaims the master of his subject and the artist in rendering.” 

—Pall Mali Gazette. 
“Mr. Morrison has broken new ground with admirable success....Excellently written and artistically 
sincere.” —Daily Mail. 


THE PATH OF A STAR. By Sara JEANNETTE Duncan, Author of ‘*A 


Voyage of Consolation.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition now ready. 
“Richness and fulness of local colouring, brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and the display of very pretty 
humour are graces which are here in profusion. The interest never flags.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The grip and power of the writing never fail.” —Star. 
“The characters are full of vitality and magnetism.”—Globe. 


A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By R. N. Srepuens, Author of “ An Enemy to 


the King.” Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
“A bright and spirited romance of adventure, full of movement and changing action.” —Scotsman. 
“ Lively and lifelike." —Pall Mall Gazette. “A most coherent and brilliant story.”"—Zast Anglian Times. 
“A capital story and a most successful achievement.”—Datly Telegraph. 


DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Dawson, Author of “ Bismillah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. PenDERED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SIREN CITY. By Bensamo Swirt, Author of “ Nancy Noon.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Written with real restraint, with real ability. We have no space to dwell on the fine prose into which it 
ascends, the breadth and knowledge that set it apart from the novel of the day.”—Outlook. 

“Not only in purity and simplicity of style, but in verisimilitude of plot and soundness of psychology, 
‘Stren City” shows a remarkable advance.”—Literature. 

“¢Siren City ’ is certainly his best book, and it is the work of astrong man. It has sobriety, not only of 


but of spirit.”—Academy. 
Bc: mi “THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


ies 

THE HUMAN BOY. By Even Pamurorts, Author of “Children of the 
Mist.” With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what schoolboys do, and can lay bare their inmost thoughts; likewise he 

shows an all-pervading sense of humour.”—Academy. 

“ An unrestrained fund of humour ripples through every page.”— World. 

“ Quite a delightful book.” —Pall Malt Gazette. : 

“Described with delightful spirit and humour.”~- Truth, “ Delightfully humorous.”—Sketch. 


THE HUMAN INTEREST. By Vioxer Hvunt, Author of “A Hard 


Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. {Shortly. 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. By Grorce Gissryc, Author of “ Demos,” “The 


Town Traveller,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 
PABO THE PRIEST. By 8S. Barriye-Gounp, Author of “ Mehalah,” &e. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Shortly. 

THE FIFTH NUMBER OF THE NOVELIST Is REapy. 
Price 6d. 








IT IS 








burgh ; and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of JOHN DONNE 


(Dean of St. Paul’s). Now for the first time Revised and Collected by EDMUND 
GossE, Hon.M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the University 
of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols., 24s. net. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: a 


A Private Record of Public Affairs. By J. PERCY FITZPATRICK, Author of 
“The Outspan.” 1 vol. 10s. net. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Wittiam Nicuot- 


SON. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, SIR HENRY 
IRVING, MR. JusTICE HAWKINS, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, W. E. 
GLADSTONE, MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT, LORD ROBERTS, MR. WHISTLER, 
Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, MR. CECIL RHODES, and PRINCE BISMARCK. 
Each Portrait is lithographed in Colours and mounted on cardboard, 15 in, 
by 164in. Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. 


*.* A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and Hand- 
coloured by the Artist, £21. 


THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITKHIN. 


TROOPER 3809: a Private Soldier of the 


Third Republic. By LIONEL DECLE. With Illustrations by H. Chartier. 
1 vol. 6e. [Fourth Impression. 
Outlook.—* Read this book if you would find a new and keen interest in the 
columns which crowd the daily papers just now, and if you would see‘a little 
behind the tragi-comedy at Rennes.” 


THE MODERN JEW. By Arnoirp Wurre. 


1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


Literature.“ The book goes ov 
figure, the modern Jew, and gives 
the reader to eome to a judgment.” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Critical Study. 
By GEORGE BRANDES. Students’ Edition. 1 vol., 10s. net. 
Athenaum.—‘ There is no side of his subject which he neglects. It is many 
years since there has been any contribution to Shakespearian litérature of impor- 
tance as this.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS :— 

A TRANSVAAL VIEW OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTION. By Dr. 

P. V. Engelenburg. 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND THE MORAL ASPECT OF War. By 

Captain A. T. Mahan. 
THE PRESENT LITERARY SITUATION IN FRANCE. By Henry James. 
THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE HERMITAGE. By Claude Phillips. 

And Other Articles. (Ready next week. 


most of the points raised by that enigmatic 
any facts and suggestions of value in enabling 


Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE SLAVE: 


HICHENS. 


a Romance. By Robert 


[October 14th. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “DODO.” 


MAMMON AND CO. By E. F. Bensoy. 
[Second Pmpression. 


The Daily Telegraph.“ Bright, piquant, and entertaining from beginning to 
end ; full of humorous sayings and witty things.” 


THE MARKET PLACE, By Haro. 


FREDERIC. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
The Times.—“ Harold Frederic stood head and shoulders above the ordinary run 
of novelists. ‘The Market Place’ shows this. It seizes the imagination and holds 
the reader's interest, and it is suggestive and stimulating to thought.” 


JASPAR TRISTRAM. By A. W. Curarge. 


The Speaker.—“ There is real power in it, and power of a somewhat rare 
kind. The author makes his story live as a real one to the mind of the reader.” 


COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. Translated 


by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


15 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net each ; or £2 2s. net the set. 


THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS MAN. 


A DESPERATE CHARACTER. ri 
THE JEW, and other Stories. ene. 


Mr. Heinemann’s ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW Books 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME, 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 68, 








NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘““MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


MIRANDA OF 
THE BALCONY. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A bright, engrossing book.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A story that will delight.” 

SPECTATOR.—* Asa story of exciting incident the book is excellent company," 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ From every point of view ‘ Miranda of the Balcony’ 
is an excellent novel.” 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. By Fam 


COURTLAND PENFIELD, U.S. Diplomatic Agent and ConsulGeneral to Egypt, 
1893-97, Illustrated by Paul Philippoteaux and R. Talbot Kelly. Svo, 108, net, 
[Ready on Tuesday, 


‘THE CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, MP, 
With 3 Maps, Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, CLE, 
Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa, 


With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

















NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


£ . 

ETIENNE DOLET, the Martyr of the Renais 
sance, 1508—1546. A Biography by RICHARD COPLEY CHRISTIE, MA 
Pott 4to, 10s. net. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The appearance of a new edition of Mr. 
Christie’s ‘Etienne Dolet’ is an event upon which all the readers of the original 
edition of this invaluable contribution to the history of the Renaissance will unite 
in sincerely congratulating the author.” 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSA- 


LONIANS. Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. G. W. GARROD, B.A., Principal 
of the Ripon and Wakefield Diocesan Training College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. et. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the 


Hon. ARTHUR EULioT, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [English Cittzen Series. 





: FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S MANUALS OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OUTLINES OF 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS, with Clinical 
Memoranda. By FRED. J. SMITH, M.D.Oxon., F.R.C.P.Lond., Physician, with 
care of ott-patients, and Senior Pathologist to the London Hospital. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW WORK BY WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME. By 


WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political 

Economy in the University of Glasgow. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—* It is admirably written, and is obvious}y the product of ae 
and long-sustained thought on intricate problems ; and it cannot but be read wit 
a deep interest by students of political economy.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


—— 
—— 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half Quarterly 
Including postage to any part of the United 7" — Yearly. 79 
. £1 8 6.6088 B icen 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


China, &c. 110 6.0..015 3.078 
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mR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 











UGANDA IN REVOLT, and the Macdonald Expedition, 1898. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. 
Macdonald, R.E. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. With Selections from his Correspondence. 


Edited by his Daughter, J UDITH ANNE MERIVALE. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 16s. [Ready October 17th. 
HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND IMPERIALIST. A Memoir. By the Right Hon. 
EARL GREY. With Portrait and Map. 8vo, 7s. u. [Ready October 10th. 


Speaitines of Hse Mamscks oe 8 rons Cambridge graduate of high aims and ideals, who was killed during the Matabele war in the 
gervice of the British South Africa Company. 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. By Tuomas Arnorp, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 
TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savages on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. 


By 0, NAPIER BELL, M.I.C.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. [Ready October 17th. 
IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of the “Tourmaline” Expedition to Sus. By 
HENRY M. GREY, a Member of the Expedition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s, [Ready October 10th. 


SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. 


PRITCHETT, Marine Painter to the R.T.Y.C. With more than 50 Full-page Illustrations of various Craft. Demy 8vo, 


10s, 6d. net. [Ready October 24th. 
° Rev. J FELL. 
BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO. By Rev ae ig ig 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Joszrn R. FIsHER, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 


cloth. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: an Exposition and Criticism of the Systems of Hobbes, 


Locke, Burke, Bentham, Mill, and Maine. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy 


at Queen’s College, Belfast. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready October 24th. 
POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. Selected and Edited by Bernarp Hoxuanp, M.A. With 
Seven Photogravure Illustrations. Crown §vo, 6s. [Ready Ootober 24th. 


POEMS AND SONGS OF DEGREES. By Roserr J. Guencairy. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


[Ready October 10th. 


ISSENTIALS IN RELIGION. Sermons delivered in Canterbury Cathedral by the Rev. 


F..J, HOLLAND, Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready October 24th. 





With an Introduction by the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. 


WILD FLOWERS FROM PALES-, PRESSED FLOWERS FROM THE,A FLOWER FROM THE CHRIST 


TINE, 17 actual Speeimens Gathered and Pressed HOLY LAND. 12Specimens. With Letterpress LAND. A lovely Christmas Card, containing a 
in Palestine. With Letterpress by H. B. GREENE, by H. B. GREENE. 32mo, paper, 2s. 6d. single Pressed Flower. 6d. 
Cloth elegant, 16mo, 4s. 6d. 





| ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C. W. Oman, Author of “A History of 


England,” “The Art of War,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready October 10th, 


PARIS: a History of the City. By HimalRkeE Bextoc, Author of “A Life of Danton,” &c. 





Three Important New Novels. 


RED POTTAGE. THE COLOSSUS. A WINTER IN BERLIN. 
BY BY BY 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY. MORLEY ROBERTS. MARIE VON BUNSEN. 
[October 24th. [ October 17th. [ October 17th. 





CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND ENDINGS: Hints for Playing the Game of Small 


Talk and other Society Pastimes. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Square Svo, 2s. 6d. [ Ready October 31st. 
REALLY AND TRULY: or, the Century for Babes. By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Aves, 
Authors of “Baby Patriots.” In brilliant Colours, 3s. 6d. [Ready October 31st. 
A MORAL ALPHABET: in Words of from One to Seven Syllables. By H. B. and 
B. T. B., Authors of “The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts,” &c. 3s. 6d. [ Ready November 6th. 
RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. Verses by Col. D. Srreamer.  Pic- 
tures by G. H. Dedicated by permission to Mrs. W. H. Grenfell. 3s. 6d. Ready November 6th. 





London:: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





G. W. STEEVENS’S NEW WORK. 
IN INDIA. By G. W. Sresvens, Author 


of “ With Kitchener to Khartum,” “ With the Conquering Turk,” “The Land 
of the Dollar,” “ Egypt in 1898,” &c. With a Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





[Now ready. 


NEW STORY BY ZACK. 
ON TRIAL. By Zack, Author of “ Life is 


Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“One of those rare stories that stand apart from their fellows—here is the 
purpose that illuminates without obscuring, the beauty of form that reveals all 
and yet is economical, the fine perception that gives to man and woman their 
eternal values. Tragic yet simple, true and yet not harsh, Zack’s story moves 
inevitably towards the final page.”—Outlook. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 
R. L. STEVENSON. By L. Cops Corn- 


FORD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [October 9th. 


CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays 
on the Teaching of the Church of England. By Dr. Wace, Dean FARRAR, 
Dr. WRIGHT, Rev. R. E. BARTLETT, Principal Drury, Canon MEYRICK, 
Professor MOULE, Chancellor SMITH, MONTAGUE BARLOW, Sir RICHARD 
TEMPLE, Bart., E. H. BLAKENEY, and J.T. TOMLINSON. With Introduction 
by the Lord BIsHoP of HEREFORD. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [October 9th. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE ADVENTURES OF 
THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE.” 


OUR LADY OF DARKNESS. By 


BERNARD CAPES, Author of “The Adventures of the Comte de la Muette¢,” 
“The Lake of Wine,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Capes’s book is a clever, reasoned, consistent piece of work.”—Daily Mai/. 
“The best work Mr. Capes has done so far, and it shows promise of still better 
things in the future.”—Literature. 


A HISTORY OF WIRELESS TELE- 


GRAPHY. 1838-1899. By J. J. FAHIE, Member of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, London, and of the Société Internationale des Electriciens, 
Paris ; Author of “A History of Electric Telegraphy to the Year 1837,” &c. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Otiver 


ELToN, B.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Owens College, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo, ds. net. [October 11th. 


THE DON AND THE UNDER. 


GRADUATE. A Tale of St. Hilary’s College, Oxford. By W. E. W. CoLuiys. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 


PRACTICAL NURSING. By Ista 


STEWART. Matron of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London ; and HERBERT E. 
CuF¥, M.D., F.R.C.S., Medical Superintendent North-Eastern Fever Hospital, 
Tottenham, London. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. L, 3s. 6d. net. [This day. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


SIR SERGEANT. A Story of Ad- 


venture that ensued upon “The ’45.”. By W. L. Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A Scots romance in a fresh and interesting style.”—Observer. 
“A pleasantly-written romance of adventure, carefully constructed and neatly 
told,” —Scotsman. 
“One of the best written and most entertaining stories of the year.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND 


ITS PLACE IN EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. Being a General Introduction 
to the “County Histories of Scotland.” By ROBERT MUNRO, M.A., M.D., 
Author of “Prehistoric Problems,” “The Lake-Dwellings of Europe.” «&c. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (This day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOTUS FLOWER.” 


EVEN IF. By J. Morcan pe Gnroor. 
Author of “ A Lotus Flower.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The book is a masterpiece.... Entertaining and skilfully told.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 


ABRIDGED EDITION OF KINGLAKE'S “CRIMEA.” 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 


its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By A. W. KINGLAKE. Adapted for Military Students. Revised by Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G., R.E. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


REFERENCE ATLAS, containing 63 Maps and Plans. 
(This day. 


Folio, bound in cloth, 9s. net. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S List 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


With 36 Illustrations by G. LEON LITTL 
3 Others. E and 
*.* A Limited Edition will also be issued on La: 
Photogravwres and 26 Half-tone I Tustrationa, la 0 


A FARMER’S YEAR, 


Being His Commonplace book for 1898, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NEW SERIES OF 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S RECOLLECTiONs, 


AULD LANG SYNE, 
SECOND SERIES. 


MY INDIAN FRIENDS. 


By the Right. Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER. 
BVO, 10s. 6d. 


AULD LANG SYNE. First Seems. With 


C bhai Rey  Recollectl Li 
ONTENTS.—Musical Recollections — Literary Recollections—Recollectioas 
Royalties—Beggars. ot 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. 
With a History of the Rise of England as a 
Maritime Power. 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. crown $yo, 16. 








8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PEASANTS’ RISING AND 
THE LOLLARDS. — 


A Collection of oe Documents, forming an 
Appendix to “England in the Age of Wycliffe. 


Edited by 
EDGAR POWELL & G. M. TREVELYAN. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED: 
Or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 
Dean of Canterbury, and Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. 
Crown 8vo, 66. 





SECOND EDITION.—8vo, 9s. 
OUTLINES OF THEORETICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


By LOTHAR MEYER. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Tubingen. 


Translated by Profs. P. PHILLIPS BEDSON, D.&. 
and W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 


8vo, lds. 


THE GREAT LAW. 


A Study of Religious Origins and of the Unity 
underlying Them. 


By WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





NOW READY.—Price 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 3d. 120 pp. demy 8ve. 
With 4 Illustrations. 


THE SPIRITUAL EXPANSION oF tHe EMPIRE: 
TWO CENTURIES OF WORK 
DONE FOR 7 AND NATION. 


Published by the SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the 
GOSPEL in FOREIGN PARTS. 
19 DELAHAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


© SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES senren 
application. 
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Messns, BELL'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Illustrated Prospectuses free on application. 





SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Herserr P. Horne. With upwards of 40 Photogravure Plates. 
Sumptnously printed at the Chiswick Press, on English hand-made paper. The Plates by Messrs. Walker and Boutall. Crown folio, 225 copies = net 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an [Illustrated Memorial of his Art and Life. By H. C. 


MARILLIER. With 30 Photogravure Plates printed on Japanese vellum and about 200 other Illustrations, small folio. The binding designed by Laurence 
usman. £5 5s. net. mmediately. 
ry few copies will also be issued for subscribers, bound in African leather by Douglas Cockerell. £10 10s. net. 
ret volume nearly every important picture by Rossetti is reproduced, including a large number from private collections which have hitherto been practically 
ite The letterpress gives a more accurate account of Rossetti’s artistic career and a more complete list of his works than has yet been attempted. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND HIS WORK. By Matcoum Bett. With 8 Photo- 


vure Plates and upwards of 60 other Illustrations, small colombier 8vo. Ths binding designed by the late Gleeson White. 25s. net. [Immedictely. 
° OO addition to the Life of the Painter, this volume contains very complete lists of his known works, including his Etchings, with full particulars of date, size, 
° 


exhibition, &¢. 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 18th CENTURY. By Lady Dixe. With 12 Photo- 


vure Plates and 64 Half-tone Illustrations ; containing a number of Pictures never before reproduced. Limited Large-Paper Edition, fcap. folio, with extra 
illustrations, and the Plates on India paper, £2 2s. net. Library Edition, imperial 8vo, 28s. net. (Immediately. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: their Associates and Successors. By Percy H. Bats. 


With 7 Photogravure Plates and 84 other Illustrations, small colombier 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: his Art and Influence. By A. Lys Batpey. Illus- 


trated with 89 Reproductions in Half-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR HENRY IRVING: a Record and Review. By Cuartes Hiatt. With upwards of 60 


Illustration, post 8vo. With binding designed by Gordon Craig. 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


CITIES AND SIGHTS OF SPAIN: a Handbook for Travellers. By Mrs. Mary, Author of 


“The High Alps in Winter,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, crown Svo, ds. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN ENGLAND. By E. S. Prior. With about 300 Illus- 


trations by G. C. H. Horsley. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. [In the press. 


RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON, on the Banks of the Thames and in the Suburbs South of the 


River. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. The Edition will be limited to 
280 copies of which 250 will be for sale. Demy 4to, 2ls. uet. [In the press. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Printed at the Chiswick Press. With Borders and Initials 


by Christopher Dean. 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. Kone 
*,* Uniform with “The Sonnets of John Keats” and Mrs. Browning's “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Each Volume contains 6 Full-page Illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw, as well as Head and Tail Pieces. Printed at the Chiswick Press, 1s. 6d. net per vol., handsomely 
bound in linen, with gilt decoration ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. A few copies, to be sold only in sete, printed on Japanese vellum, 5s. net. 


NOW READY, 








HAMLET. AS YOU LIKE IT. | OTHELLO. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. | MACBETH. THE TEMPEST. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. (october 15th. | THE WINTER'S TALE, (Novemter. | KING JOHN. [December. 
Further Volumes at Monthly intervals. 

“ A fascinating little edition.”—Notes and Queries. “A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.”"— Westminster Gazette. 


“But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered editions deluxe. To-day the low price at which they are offered to the 
public alone prevents them being so regarded.”—Studio. 





BELL'S HANDBOOKS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


The object of this Series is to supply Short Biographical and Critical Monographs, sound in Matter, adequate in Illustration, and artistic in form and workmanship. 
A list of byt ge Works in the chiet Galleries of Europe will be appended to each Volume, with Descriptions and Notes. Also a Bibliography and Chronological 
Summary of the Pictures. 


With 40 Illustrations in each Volume and a Photogravure Frontispiece, post 8vo, 5s. net. 
BERNARDINO LUINI. By Gzorce C. Wittramson, | LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Mavup Crorrwett. 


‘ [Ready. (December Ist. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. [Next eg RAPHAEL. By H. Srracuey. (January “ 


ANDREA 5 Mis « tUINNESS. 
DEL SARTO. By Miss H. Guiness. = | coRREGGIO. By SELWwrN BRINTON, MA. iia 


Further Volumes at Monthly intervals. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES:—New Volumes. 
THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. Edited by Tempie Scott. With a Biographical Introduction 


by the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. To be Completed in about 11 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. Vols. I.-IV. ready. 
Vol. V.—HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL TRACTS—ENGLISH. Edited by TEMPLE ScoTT. Shortly. 
Vol. VIIIL—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With the Original Illustrations and Maps. Shortly. 


GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., sometime Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Vol. I, (in the press. 


CICERO'S LETTERS. A New and Complete Translation. By Evenyn 8. Saucksurcu, M.A., Librarian and formerly 
ellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 4 vols., 5s. each. (Vols. I. and II. immediately. 
GASPARY’S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Translated by Hermann OELsNER, M.A., Ph.D. Vol. I. 
Wmmediateiy. 








London; GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 





SOLOMON AND SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. 


By Dr. MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


Portrays the Evolution of the Solomonic Legengs in the History of Judaism, 
Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, and also in Ancient and Modern Folklore. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. ALFRED BINET. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING. 


Translated by ADAM GOWANS WHYTE. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, with gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
FRANCIS GALTON’S commendation :—‘“ Clear and solid, and deserves careful 
reading two or three times over.” 
“The essay is clearly expressed and admirably translated. It is stimulating to 
read these much debated logical problems handled by an expert in another 
science.” —Literature. 


THE EVOLUTION OF GENERAL IDEAS. 


By TH. RIBOT, Professor in the Collége de France. 
Authorised Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 5s. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 


. An Outline Sketch. 
By HIBAM M. STANLEY, 
Author of “Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling” and “Essays on Literary Art.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. [Now ready. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


By Dr. D. KERFOOT SHUTE. 


With 9 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. [Immediately. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
IN FRANCE. 


By Professor L, LEVY-BRUHL, 
Maitre de Conférences in the Sorbonne, Paris. 


With 28 Photogravure and Half-tone Portraits of the Chief French Philosophers. 
Handsomely bound. (Shortly. 


[In the press. 





A PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSIC. 


DESCARTES’ DISCOURSE ON METHOD. 


With Portrait of Descartes after the Painting by Franz Hals. 
With an Index and Preface, paper, 1s. 6d. 


The present Edition of Descartes’ “ Discourse on Method” is an Authorised 
Reprint of Veitch’s well-known Translation. (Now ready. 


LATEST ADDITIONS to the NEW MATHEMATICAL SERIES 
No. III. 


MATHEMATICAL ESSAYS AND 
RECREATIONS. 


By HERMANN SCHUBERT. 
Translated from the German by T. J: MCCORMACK. 


Contains Essays on “The Notion of Number,” “ Monistic Arithmetic,” “ History of 
the Squaring of the Circle,’ “The Fourth Dimension,” “ Magic Squares.” 


150 pp. large post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
No. IV. 


ELE MENTARY ILLUSTRATION S 
DIFFERENTIAL & INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 


Handsome New Reprint Edition, red cloth, 5s. 
An easy and pleasant introduction to the most embarrassing difficulties of the 
ealculus. 


: No. V. 
THE HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS. 


By Dr. KARL FINK, late Professor in Tibingen. 
Translated from the German by Prof. W. W. BEMAR & Prof. DAVID E. SMITH. 


(Shortly. 
SCIENCE AND FAITH; or, Man as an 


Animal, and Man as a Member of Saqciety. With a Discussion of Animal 
Socieyes. By Dr. PAUL TorinarD, Editor of the Revue @’ Anthropologie. 
Translated by THOS. J. MCCORMACK. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Shortly, 





THE MONIST e a Quarterly Magazine devoted 
° to the Philosophy of Science. 
A NEW VOLUME COMMENCES IN OCTOBER. 
Annually, 9s. 6d. ; single copies, 2s. 6d. 
Write for further particulars to Messrs. KEGAN PAUL and CO., Ltd. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. : Chicago. 





The English Bookman’s Library. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
VOLUME I. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOKBINDINGS. By Oran, 
and 


DAVENPORT, F.S.A. With 6 Plates in Colours and over 40 in 


White. Demy 4to, 10s. 6d. net. (Immediately 


The British Empire Series. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
Large post 8vo, with Maps, 6s. per volume. 


Vol. I.— INDIA. Vol. III.—CANADA AND 


WEST INDIES, 
Vol. 1.—AFRICA. Vol. IV.—AUSTRALASIA, 


Vol. V.—GENERAL. 


(Vols. I. and II. immediately, 


These five volumes will constitute a survey of the British Empire by the most 
distinguished and experienced writers upon Imperial interests. Every care hag 
been taken to avoid the dry-as-dust method of statistics, and the articles Will be 
found not qnly complete and minutely informative, but also attractive in ex. 
position, genial, and eminently readable. It is improbable that gs much 
information of so essential a character has ever been brought together into 
small a compass, and the volumes will be found to present a study of the life Te 
gpurces, and future prospects of the British Empire unparalleled for accuracy 
dignity, and charm. Each volume has explanatory maps, se that no detail is 
omitted that may conduce toa rapid comprehension of the large and fruitty 
topic under discussion. 


Books on Egypt and Chaldea, 
By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., and L. W. KING, MA, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per Volume. 
The first Four Volumes will be :— 


Vol. I.—EGYPTIAN RELIGION: Egyptian Ideas of 


the Future Life. 


Vol. II.—EGYPTIAN MAGIC. 
Vol. III.—EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE: Easy Lessons in 


Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
Vol. IV.—BABYLONIAN RELIGION: Babylonian Re. 


ligion and Mythology. (Vols. I. and II. immediately, 
To be followed by others. 


THE RACES OF EUROPE: a Sociological Study. By 


WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Ph.D. Accompanied by a supplementary Bibli 
of the Anthropology and Ethnology of Europe. Medium 8vo, 2 vols., 18. net. 
( 


Shortly. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. By the late Professor Vox 
LQMMEL. Translated by Professor G. W. MYERS. With numerous Illustra 
tions, Figures, and Plans, demy Svo, 15s. net. 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS. By F. Pauusen. Translated 


by FRANK THILLY. Demy 8Vvo, 18s. net. 


THE BASES OF MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE. By J. 


RECEJAC. Translated from the French by S.C. UPTON. Crown 8vo, 9, net. 

The Scotsman,says :—* Few books upon this subject are so instructive, and ths 

carefully executed version forms a valuable addition to the English literature « 
philosophy.” : 


A HISTORY OF ROMANTICISM IN ENGLAND IX 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By HENRY A. BEERS. Crown 8v0, 9. nt, 
The Atencum says :—“ An interesting study in literary evolution.” 


FIRST STEPS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Se 


SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—* We commend this book to our readers.” 


The Beacon Biographies. 
BRIEF MEMOIRS OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 
Edited by M. A. DE WOLFF HOWE. 

Imperial 32mo, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 

The following volumes will be ready shortly :— 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. By M. A. pe Wotrr Hove. 
DAVID G. FARRAGUT. By James Bagnes. 
ROBERT E. LEE. By W. P. TRENT. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By Epwano E, HAL, jun. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By A. Hopcoop. 


The Beacon Biographies are issued in the confident beljef that the English 
reader has a marked interest in American biography. The volumes of this series 
are brief and trustworthy, and they are intended to be thoroughly readable and 
entertaining. 





TWO WORKS BY THE ABBE BOLO. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE TRAGEDY OF CALVARY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 


[Now ready. 


THE MORROW OF LIFE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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